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Choosing  is  always  difficult.  And  choosing  a  college  today, 
when  there  are  many  strong  institutions,  some  that  seem  quite 
similar  and  others  that  have  particular  attractions,  is  most  dif- 
ficult. How  to  make  the  best  possible  choice? 

First  know  yourself — know  what  you  enjoy  doing,  what  future 
avenues  you  want  to  open  for  yourself,  what  you  want  to  study, 
with  whom  you  enjoy  sharing  your  time,  at  work  or  at  play. 

Although  the  answers  to  the  first  proposal  are  for  you,  your 
family,  your  friends  and  advisers  to  determine,  we  hope  that  the 
details  about  Sweet  Briar  College  contained  in  this  catalog  will 
be  of  assistance  to  you  in  arriving  at  answers  to  the  second. 

We  hope  too  that  you'll  find  time  to  visit  Sweet  Briar  and 
meet  the  individuals — faculty,  staff,  and  students — who  comprise 
this  community  of  teaching  and  learning,  and  of  self-discovery. 


Sincerely, 

President 
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Sweet  Briar:  1901-1974 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

Sweet  Briar  College  was  founded  in  the  first  year  of  this  cen- 
tury by  Indiana  Fletcher  Williams  in  memory  of  her  only  daugh- 
ter, Daisy,  who  died  in  1884  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Mrs.  Williams 
was  a  daughter  of  Elijah  Fletcher,  who  came  to  Virginia  from 
Ludlow,  Vermont,  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  taught  school  in  Amherst  County.  Later  he  moved  to  Lynch- 
burg where  he  owned  and  published  a  newspaper,  became  a  civic 
leader,  and  amassed  large  holdings  of  land  as  well  as  a  considerable 
fortune. 

At  the  time  of  Mrs.  Williams'  death  in  1900,  her  estate  con- 
sisted of  more  than  eight  thousand  acres  of  land  including  the 
Sweet  Briar  plantation,  and  over  half  a  million  dollars.  Under 
the  terms  of  her  will  the  Trustees  were  directed  to  incorporate  an 
educational  foundation  in  the  state  of  Virginia,  to  establish  it  as 
a  perpetual  memorial  to  her  daughter,  and  to  turn  over  to  it  all 
property  left  to  them  in  trust. 

It  was  Mrs.  Williams'  desire,  according  to  the  following  excerpt 
from  her  will,  that  "it  shall  be  the  general  scope  and  object  of  the 
school  to  impart  to  its  students  such  education  in  sound  learriing, 
and  such  physical,  moral,  and  religious  training  as  shall  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Directors  best  fit  them  to  be  useful  members  of 
society." 

The  first  Board  of  Directors  determined  that  the  College  should 
be  free  from  denominational  control  and  that  it  should  maintain 
the  highest  academic  standards,  uniting  classical  and  modern  ideals 
of  education. 

Sweet  Briar  College  opened  formally  in  September,  1906,  with 
fifty-one  students,  including  fifteen  day  students.  Its  A.B.  degree, 
granted  for  the  first  time  in  1910,  was  soon  accepted  for  giaduate 
work  in  leading  universities  of  the  country. 

By  1921,  Sweet  Briar  held  membership  in  the  Southern  As- 
sociation of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  the  American  As- 
sociation of  University  Women,  and  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  and  was  approved  by  the  Association  of  American  Uni- 
versities. Sweet  Briar  is  a  member  of  the  College  Entrance  Exami- 
nation Board,  it  is  on  the  approved  list  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  and  its  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  is  the  Theta  of  Virginia, 
authorized  in  1949. 


HISTORY 

In  May,  1927,  a  Board  of  Overseers  was  established.  It  consists 
of  the  seven  Directors  and  additional  members  elected  by  the 
Directors  for  four-year  terms.  The  active  oversight  of  the  College  is 
in  the  hands  of  this  larger  board  whose  decisions  are  submitted 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  for  ratification.  Alumnae  representation 
on  the  Board  of  Overseers  was  instituted  in  1934.  Through  a  policy 
adopted  in  1973,  each  graduating  class  now  elects  one  of  its  mem- 
bers to  serve  a  special  two-year  term  on  the  Board  of  Overseers. 

Sweet  Briar's  first  five  presidents  were  women.  Dr.  Mary  K. 
Benedict  held  the  office  from  the  opening  in  1906  until  1916. 
Dr.  Emilie  Watts  McVea  served  from  1916  to  1925,  Dr.  Meta 
Glass  from  1925  to  1946,  Dr.  Martha  B.  Lucas  from  1946  to  1950, 
and  Dr.  Anne  Gary  Pannell  from  1950  to  1971.  Dr.  Harold  B. 
Whiteman,  Jr.,  began  his  administration  as  sixth  president  of 
the  College  in  1971. 

Many  gifts,  special  endowments  and  bequests  have  greatly 
strengthened  the  College.  Chairs  have  been  established  in  govern- 
ment, chemistry,  physics,  ecology,  philosophy,  psychology,  religion, 
and  international  affairs,  and  there  are  additional  special  pro- 
fessorships in  economics,  history,  mathematics  and  Spanish.  Donors 
have  also  provided  books,  equipment,  numerous  scholarships  and 
several  buildings. 

THE  SWEET  BRIAR  COMMUNITY 

Sweet  Briar  is  primarily  a  residential  college,  and  most  of 
the  faculty  live  on  or  near  the  campus.  Consequently  the  com- 
munity life,  offering  many  opportunities  for  informal  association, 
is  an  important  element  in  relationships  among  the  students  and 
between  students  and  faculty.  Individual  and  joint  responsibility 
for  developing  and  sustaining  community  projects  is  promoted 
through  many  organizations,  their  number  and  variety  depending 
on  prevailing  student  interests  and  concerns. 

All  students  are  members  of  the  Student  Association,  whose 
powers  are  delegated  to  it  by  the  faculty  and  administration  of 
the  College.  Founded  upon  a  highly-developed  concept  of  personal 
honor  in  all  phases  of  academic  life,  the  Association  and  its  var- 
ious committees  are  largely  responsible  for  the  self-discipline  of 
the  students. 

Student  officers,  representatives  of  the  faculty,  and  admini- 
strators compose  the  College  Council,  which  meets  regularly  to 
discuss  problems  of  general  college  welfare;  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee, which  is  similarly  composed,  considers  major  cases  of  dis- 
cipline. 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

The  Sweet  Briar  Memorial  Chapel  provides  the  campus  and 
the  wider  community  with  a  center  for  religious  services  and  activ- 
ities under  the  guidance  of  the  Chaplain  and  a  student-faculty  com- 
mittee. Sunday  worship  services  are  held  regularly,  sometimes  with 
guest  speakers  from  various  denominations.  A  noon-day  chapel 
service,  held  every  Tuesday,  is  conducted  by  members  of  the  col- 
lege community  or  guests.  Other  denominational  services  are 
arranged  for  those  who  request  them. 

All  students  are  invited  to  join  the  Fellowship  of  Christians 
United  in  Service  (focus).  In  addition  to  a  three-day  Annual 
Religious  Conference,  focus  sponsors  a  number  of  devotional 
services,  arranges  discussion  meetings  with  visiting  ministers  and 
with  students  from  other  colleges,  and  provides  opportunities  for 
volunteer  service  in  Amherst  County  and  in  Lynchburg. 

Another  student  service  organization  is  Challenge,  whose  mem- 
bers work  with  children  and  families  in  the  area,  under  pro- 
fessional guidance  from  the  staff  of  the  county  welfare  agency. 

The  Athletic  Association  arranges  a  wide  variety  of  intramural 
and  intercollegiate  sports  activities  in  conjunction  with  the  de- 
partment of  physical  education.  All  students  are  encouraged  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  facilities  for  sports  and  physical  recreation. 

The  Sweet  Briar  Singers,  a  group  of  approximately  twenty-four 
students,  is  professionally  directed  by  a  member  of  the  music 
department.  With  a  repertory  of  sacred  and  secular  music  drawn 
from  the  best  in  choral  literature,  the  Singers  give  several  con- 
certs each  year,  including  some  with  collegiate  men's  choruses. 
Admission  to  the  Singers  is  by  audition  at  the  beginning  of  the 
college  year. 

The  Sweet  Tones,  a  student-directed  informal  singing  group, 
performs  at  many  social  occasions  on  campus  and  elsewhere.  New 
members  are  chosen  at  auditions  each  year  in  the  spring. 

Original  choreography  and  technical  competence  are  bases  for 
membership  in  Dance  Theatre  which  stages  several  performances 
every  year,  sometimes  in  conjunction  with  other  colleges  in  the 
area. 

Paint  and  Patches  is  the  student  drama  club,  whose  members 
are  elected  on  the  basis  of  their  work  in  one  or  more  phases  of 
theatre  production.  The  club  usually  stages  three  productions 
a  year,  under  professional  direction. 

Student  publications  currently  include  The  Sweet  Briar  News, 
a  weekly  newspaper;  The  Bramhler,  a  literary  magazine;  The 
Briar  Patch,  college  yearbook;  and  the  Students'  Handbook,  pub- 
lished annually. 

Other   extra-curricular   activities   are   channeled    in   a    number 
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of  departmental  and  social  dubs  and  special  interest  organizations, 
such  as  political  affiliates;  art,  language,  photography,  and  ceramics 
clubs;  and  social  action  groups.  These  organizations  sponsor  films, 
lectures,  discussions,  exhibits  of  student  work,  and  occasional  social 
events. 

Public  Events.  The  number  and  diversity  of  programs  that  appear 
on  the  college  calendar  reflect  the  broad  scope  of  interests  and 
tastes  in  the  community.  Supplementing  formal  instruction,  these 
events  are  open  without  charge  to  those  at  the  college  and  to  the 
public.  Each  year  there  are  many  lectures  and  symposia  on  a  wide 
range  of  subjects,  concerts  and  dance  recitals  by  outstanding  artists, 
plays  or  operas  by  professional  companies,  poetry  readings,  and  art 
exhibitions.  In  addition,  there  are  weekly  film  programs,  presenting 
old  and  modern  classics  of  the  screen,  and  regular  visits  by  the 
Virginia  Museum  Artmobile. 

Visiting  scholars  come  to  the  campus  for  several  days  to  give 
classroom  and  public  lectures  and  to  meet  with  students  in  small 
discussion  groups.  Workshop  or  forum  presentations  are  scheduled 
at  intervals,  focusing  attention  on  special  topics  such  as  domestic 
or  international  affairs,  environmental  issues,  black  culture,  rock 
music,  or  amateur  films. 

Recent  performers,  poets,  and  speakers  have  included:  Hun- 
garian String  Quartet;  John  Biggs  Consort;  Rene  Saorgin,  organist; 
Vladimir  Viardo,  pianist;  Oscar  Ghilia,  classical  guitarist;  The 
New  Shakespeare  Company;  the  Performance  Group,  environ- 
mental theater;  Nora  Guthrie  and  Ted  Rotante,  dancers;  Peter 
Klappert,  poet;  Silvia  Wilkinson,  writer-in-residence;  Robert  Shaw; 
Rufus  Edmisten,  Deputy  Chief  Counsel  Watergate  Committee; 
William  Ruckelshaus,  former  Deputy  Attorney  General;  Garo 
Antreasian;  Dr.  Irwin  Morris  Tobin;  Sir  Ronald  Syme;  Congress- 
man Caldwell  Butler;  Geoffrey  Hartman;  Raphael  Molho;  Robert 
Sayre;  Harma  Hokborn  Gray;  Roberts  Rugh;  John  G.  Stoessinger. 

Advising  and  Counseling.  The  educational  plan  at  Sweet  Briar 
provides  academic  counseling  for  every  student  from  the  beginning 
of  her  course  to  its  close.  Freshmen  and  sophomores  are  advised 
by  general  faculty  advisers  and  by  the  Assistant  Dean.  In  the 
spring  of  her  sophomore  year,  each  student  chooses  her  field  of 
concentration;  thereafter  the  department  or  program  chairman  is 
her  adviser.  The  Dean  of  the  College  acts  as  general  academic 
adviser  for  juniors,  seniors,  and  all  transfer  and  foreign  students. 

The  counseling  of  students  in  relation  to  social  life  and  extra- 
curricular activities  is  centered  in  the  Division  of  Student  Affairs 
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and  is  conducted  by  the  Dean  of  Student  Affairs  with  staff,  in- 
cluding a  trained  corps  of  upperclass  students  serving  as  Resident 
Advisers. 

Students  with  personal  problems  may  also  seek  help  from  thej 
Resident  Counselors,  who  are  members  of  the  faculty  or  staff  and 
live  in  the  dormitories;  from  the  Dean  and  his  staff;  and  from 
the  College  Physician,  the  Consulting  Psychiatrist,  the  Chaplain 
and  faculty  members. 

Health  Services.  The  health  of  the  students  and  the  general  living! 
conditions  of  the  College  are  supervised  by  the  College  Physician, 
whose  staff  includes  four  registered  nurses.  A  psychiatrist  serves 
part-time  for  preliminary  diagnosis  and  psychiatric  consultation 
and  for  group  discussions  with  faculty  and  students. 

The  fee  for  medical  service,  which  is  included  in  the  com- 
prehensive college  fee,  covers  office  visits  and  medical  attention, 
and  five  days  in  the  infirmary.  When  students  are  referred  to 
medical  specialists,  normal  fees  are  charged. 

Orientation.  A  program  of  orientation,  planned  to  help  all  new 
students  become  acquainted  with  Sweet  Briar,  is  begun  during 
the  week  preceding  the  beginning  of  classes.  The  student  Orienta- 
tion Committee,  administrative  officers  of  the  College  and  heads 
of  student  organizations  describe  the  educational  program  and 
ideals  of  the  College,  including  its  honor  system,  and  explain  the 
responsibilities  each  student  must  assume  as  a  member  of  the 
community. 

Each  student  has  a  conference  with  her  faculty  adviser  to  plan 
her  course  of  study  in  accordance  with  her  interests  and  the  re- 
sults of  placement  tests  which  she  has  taken.  Registration  fori 
classes  takes  place  after  the  conference. 

Further  orientation  is  carried  on  throughout  the  year,  par- 
ticularly during  the  Fall  term,  under  the  direction  of  the  Orien- 
tation Committee  in  cooperation  with  the  staff  of  the  Dean  of  the 
College  and  the  Dean  of  Student  Affairs. 

Career  Planning.  The  Director  of  Career  Counseling  helps  students 
formulate  their  plans  for  future  careers  and  further  study.  A 
library  of  resource  materials,  individual  interviews,  and  career 
panels  and  conferences  provide  information  on  career  choices, 
employment  opportunities,  specialized  job  training,  and  graduate 
education.  The  Director  also  assists  students  with  plans  for  summer 
jobs  or  educational  activities. 

Permanent  credential   files  are  maintained   in   the  office  and 
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information    is    sent    to    prospective    employers    for    seniors    who 
register  for  this  service. 

Information  and  application  blanks  for  the  standard  tests 
required  by  many  graduate  and  professional  schools,  such  as  the 
Graduate  Record  Examinations,  the  Law  School  Admission  Test, 
and  the  Medical  College  Admission  Test,  are  available  in  the 
Office  of  the  Dean. 

THE  CAMPUS 

Sweet  Briar  College  is  fortunate  in  having  an  unusually  beauti- 
ful setting,  with  a  spacious  campus  covering  3,300  acres  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  Meadows,  woodlands  and 
three  small  lakes  enhance  the  beauty  ot  this  area  and  provide  ex- 
ceptional opportunities  for  ecological  studies  as  well  as  recreation. 

Sweet  Briar  House^  the  old  plantation  home  of  the  Fletcher 
and  Williams  families,  is  the  President's  house.  The  gardens  con- 
tain some  of  the  finest  boxwood  in  this  country  and  a  number  of 
rare  trees  and  shrubs. 

To  present  a  harmonious  appearance,  the  Georgian  architec- 
ture of  the  first  college  buildings,  designed  by  Ralph  Adams  Cram 
and  constructed  of  red  brick  with  white  columns,  has  been  re- 
tained with  modifications  in  those  of  more  recent  date.  Today  the 
College  consists  of  19  major  buildings  and  a  number  of  others 
which  serve  the  needs  of  the  community. 

Six  of  the  eight  residence  halls  are  named  for  early  members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors:  Gray  (190(3),  Carson  (1906),  Ran- 
dolph (1908),  Manson  (1910),  Crammer  (1912)  and  REm  (1925). 
Another  is  named  for  the  first  treasurer.  Dew  (1956)  and  the 
newest,  Meta  Glass  (1962)  honors  the  third  president  of  Sweet 
Briar.  In  addition  to  accommodations  for  students,  they  contain 
common  rooms,  kitchenettes,  and  apartments  for  resident  counselors 
who  are  facidty  or  staff  members.  Students  also  occupy  two  smaller 
houses.  Dining  facilities  are  located  in  the  Refectory  (1906) 
and  in  Meta  Glass. 

Benedict  (1906),  the  original  academic  building,  is  named  for 
the  first  president,  Mary  K.  Benedict.  It  is  occupied  by  classrooms 
and  seminar  rooms,  faculty  offices,  and  the  language  laboratory. 
During  1974-75  it  will  be  undergoing  major  interior  renovations, 
and  all  the  functions  normally  conducted  there  will  be  temj^oraiily 
housed  in  other  campus  buildings. 

Named  for  the  founder's  family,  Fletcher  (1925)  contains  the 
offices  of  the  President,  the  Dean,  the  Treasurer,  and  other  ad- 
ministrators, as  well  as  some  classrooms  and  faculty  offices. 
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The  Mary  Helen  Cochran  Library,  opened  in  1929,  was 
given  by  Fergus  Reid  in  memory  of  his  mother.  Additional  space 
was  provided  in  1967  with  the  opening  of  the  Charles  A.  Dana 
Wing,  named  for  a  benefactor  of  the  College.  The  library  col- 
lection includes  more  than  155,000  volumes,  with  additional  hold- 
ings in  microprint  and  microfilm  and  a  current  periodical  list  of 
over  850  titles,  American  and  foreign.  Special  collections  are 
shelved  in  the  Fergus  Reid  Rare  Book  Room,  the  Fanny  B. 
Fletcher  Archives  Room,  and  the  Kellogg  Education  Laboratory 
Library. 

The  Mary  Reynolds  Babcock  Fine  Arts  Center  (1961)  in- 
cludes a  large  auditorium  with  a  well-equipped  stage;  a  library 
for  the  art  and  music  collections;  studios  and  listening  rooms;  the 
Writers'  Workshop;  and  several  other  classrooms  and  faculty  offices. 

The  Connie  M.  Guion  Science  Building  (1965)  contains  class- 
rooms and  laboratories  for  the  departments  of  biology,  chemistry, 
physics,  and  psychology;  a  lecture  hall  which  seats  180;  and  the 
Science  Library. 

Religious  services  are  held  in  the  Sweet  Briar  Memorial 
Chapel  (1966),  which  is  provided  with  a  three-manual  Holtkamp 
organ.  It  also  serves  as  the  setting  for  concerts.  A  small  chapel, 
offices  of  the  Chaplain  and  several  faculty  members,  seminar 
rooms,  and  a  chorus  rehearsal  room  are  included  in  the  building. 

Members  of  the  community  and  guests  enjoy  the  Cornelia  and 
Edward  Thompson  Wailes  College  Center,  opened  in  1970.  The 
dining  room  is  open  to  the  public;  the  informal  Bistro  is  especially 
popular  with  students. 

The  Daisy  Williams  Gymnasium  (1931)  contains  facilities  for 
physical  education  classes  and  indoor  sports,  including  squash,  and 
a  dance  studio.  For  organized  sports  and  for  recreation  there  are 
hockey  and  lacrosse  fields,  ten  tennis  courts,  and  a  paddle  tennis 
court;  a  lake  for  boating  and  swimming  and  a  boat  house  Avith  a 
lounge  and  sun  deck;  and  an  outing  cabin  two  miles  from  the 
College. 

Headquarters  for  the  riding  program  are  in  the  new  Harriet 
Howell  Rogers  Riding  Center  (1971).  It  features  include  an 
indoor  area  of  300  by  120  feet,  59  box  stalls,  an  adjoining  area 
with  12  turn-out  paddocks,  two  rings,  and  a  field  with  access  to 
extensive  riding  trails  and  paneled  cross-country  and  hunter  trial 
courses. 

The  Mary  Harley  Infirmary  (1925),  named  for  the  first  col- 
lege physician,  contains  the  physician's  office  and  examining  room, 
nurses'  quarters,  and  rooms  for  in-patients. 

Other  campus  building  and   facilities   include   the  Book   Shop 
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(1961);  Nursery  School  and  Kindergarten  (1953);  Information 
Center;  Post  Office;  and  Alumnae  House  (1929),  which  contains 
the  offices  of  the  Alumnae  Association. 

The  Educational  Computer  Center,  located  in  Lynchburg,  is 
jointly  owned  by  Sweet  Briar,  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College, 
and  Lynchburg  College.  A  modern  high-speed  computer  is  avail- 
able for  instructional  use  and  for  faculty  and  student  teaching  and 
research  projects. 
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Admission 


Admission  to  Sweet  Briar  College  is  open  to  students  of  varied 
backgrounds,  talents,  interests  and  experience  whose  personal 
qualifications  and  records  indicate  their  capacity  to  pursue  an 
education  in  the  liberal  arts.  Sweet  Briar  welcomes  as  candidates 
tor  its  bachelor  of  arts  degree  students  from  all  sections  of  this 
country  and  abroad,  without  regard  to  religious  belief  or  racial 
origin. 

The  Committee  on  Admission  selects  the  applicants  who  present 
the  strongest  evidence  of  educational  motivation  and  purpose, 
maturity,  scholastic  ability,  and  qualities  of  citizenship,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  good  foundation  for  college  work. 

Prospective  students  are  invited  to  visit  the  College  for  inter- 
views and  campus  tours  at  any  time  during  the  year.  While  col- 
lege is  in  session,  attendance  at  classes  or  an  overnight  stay  in  the 
dormitories  may  be  arranged  through  the  Admission  Office.  Those 
who  are  unable  to  come  to  Sweet  Briar  may  talk  with  a  member 
of  the  Admission  staff  who  is  visiting  schools  in  their  area  or  with 
an  Alumna  Representative  on  Admission.  Alumnae  Representa- 
tives are  listed  in  this  catalog  on  page  135. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  FRESHMAN  CLASS 

A  candidate's  secondary  school  program  should  consist  of  at 
least  four  academic  coiuses  each  year  with  a  minimum  total  of 
16  academic  imits,  including  English,  foreign  language,  mathema- 
tics, science  and  social  studies.  Candidates  may  also  offer  imits  in 
art,  drama,  hiunanities,  music,  philosophy,  psychology,  religion, 
sociology,  speech,  or  topical  studies. 

Four  years  of  English  which  include  literature  and  practice 
in  writing  are  required.  In  addition,  a  typical  program  might 
include  three  to  five  units  of  sequential  work  in  foreign  language; 
three  imits  in  mathematics  (two  in  algebra  and  one  in  plane 
geometry);  at  least  one  imit  in  history  and  one  in  a  laboratory 
science.  It  is  especially  recommended  tliat  the  candidate  take  at 
least  foiu'  academic  courses  in  her  senior  year,  as  preparation  for 
the  normal  freshman  program  in  college. 

Consideration  is  given  to  applicants  who  offer  programs  which 
differ  from  these  recommendations.  They  may  be  focused  on  some 
outstanding  interest  or  represent  a  special  school  curriculum.  In 
evaluating    these    programs,    the    Committee    on    Admission    seeks 
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assurance  that  the  candidate  has  a  sound  academic  preparation 
in  order  that  she  may  benefit  from  tlie  curricuhmi  at  Sweet  Briar. 

The  Director  of  Admission  is  ghid  to  advise  prospective  candi- 
dates about  their  programs,  especially  if  they  have  questions  about 
courses  they  wish  to  offer  for  admission.  Before  applying,  students 
may  submit  school  records  with  a  list  of  proposed  senior  subjects 
and  may  request  a  preliminary  evaluation  of  their  chances  for 
acceptance. 

The  Committee  on  Admission  meets  dining  the  winter  and 
letters  of  acceptance  are  mailed  between  February  15  and  April  15. 
If  a  candidate  needs  to  know  the  Committee's  decision  before  she 
is  notified,  in  order  to  avoid  paying  a  non-refimdable  fee  to  hold  a 
place  at  another  college,  she  should  call  the  Director  of  Admission 
at  Sweet  Briar. 

Candidates  who  apply  late  may  be  offered  places  on  the  waiting 
list  with  the  possibility  of  acceptance  during  the  summer. 

Information  about  financial  aid  will  be  found  on  page  19. 

APPLICATION  CREDENTIALS 

I 

l        Application  for  admission  should  be  made  before  February   15 

on  a  form  supjilied  by  the  College  and  accompanied  by  a  non- 
refundable application  fee  of  $15. 

1.  School  Records.  Applicants  are  asked  to  submit  a  preliminary 
transcript  of  their  work  from  9th  through  11th  grades. 
Special  forms  for  first-semester  senior  records  are  mailed 
dire(  tly  to  schools  in  January. 

2.  Tests  of  the  College  Entrance  Examwatioyi  Board.  All  ap- 
plicants for  the  freshman  class  should  offer  both  the  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  and  three  Achievement  Tests. 

Scholastic  Aptitude  Test:  should  be  taken  by  February  of 
the  senior  year. 

Achievemeyit  Tests:  A  total  of  three  Achievement  Tests 
may  be  divided  if  necessary  between  the  junior  and  senior 
years.  One  of  these  must  be  English;  the  other  two  are  the 
candidate's  choices.  A  caiididate  who  expects  to  continue  at 
Sweet  Briar  a  language  she  has  studied  in  secondary  school 
should  take  a  language  Achievement  Test  d^iriiig  the  senior 
year. 

In  evaluating  scores  the  Committee  on  Admission  con- 
siders the  number  of  years  the  candidate  has  studied  the 
subject  and  the  years  in  which  she  studied  it.  The  results 
of  these  tests  are  used  both  for  guidance  in  admission  and 
in  ])lanning  the  student's  program  in  college. 
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3.  A  recommendation  of  character,  personality  and  academic 
strength  from  the  school,  including  information  about  the 
candidate's  interests,  attitudes,  earnestness  of  purpose,  and 
habits  as  a  member  of  the  school  community.  Provision  for 
this  information  is  made  on  the  first-semester  report  form 
sent  to  schools  in  January  of  the  senior  year. 

4.  Supplementary  Application  Form,  including  space  for  each 
applicant  to  write  about  her  interests  and  activities.  This 
is  mailed  to  registered  candidates  in  the  fall  of  their  senior 
year  and  sent  to  later  applicants  upon  receipt  of  their  formal 
applications. 

5.  Health  Record  must  be  approved  by  the  College  Physician 
before  a  student  may  enter  Sweet  Briar.  A  preliminary 
health  survey  blank  is  mailed  with  the  supplementary  ap- 
plication. The  final  medical  examination  form,  including 
smallpox  and  tetanus  immunizations  and  X-ray  of  the  chest, 
will  be  sent  to  all  accepted  candidates  who  indicate  that 
they  will  attend  the  college.  This  form  should  be  completed 
and  returned  by  Jime  15. 

6.  Social  security  number. 

7.  Txvo  xuallet-size  glossy  photographs. 


EARLY  DECISION  PLAN 

Well-qualified  candidates  who  have  decided  that  Sweet  Briar 
is  definitely  their  first  choice  may  consider  the  Early  Decision 
Plan.  They  must  have  the  approval  of  their  schools  and  agree 
to  apply  only  to  Sweet  Briar.  The  Committee  on  Admission  will 
notify  these  candidates  of  its  decision  between  November  15  and 
December  1  rather  than  in  the  spring  of  the  senior  year.  C^andidates 
for  Early  Decision  should: 

1.  File  application  for  admission  before  November  15. 

2.  Complete  "Request  for  Early  Decision"  before  November  /5. 
The  candidate  agrees  not  to  apply  to  any  other  college  initil 
she  receives  a  decision  from  Sweet  Briar.  In  order  to  hold 
a  place,  she  finther  agrees  to  pay  a  non-refundable  fee  of 
$300  due  January  15  if  she  is  accepted.  This  deposit  will  be 
applied  to  the  fees  of  the  freshman  year. 

3.  Take  the  necessary  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
tests  during  the  junior  year. 

4.  Send  all  credentials  and  other  information  to  the  College 
by  November  15. 
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Early  acceptances  are  made  with  the  understanding  that  the 
work  of  the  senior  year  will  continue  to  be  of  high  quality  and 
that  the  health  credentials  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  College 
Physician. 

Some  applicants  may  be  notified  that  the  Committee  on  Ad- 
mission wishes  further  evidence  before  making  a  decision  and 
that  they  are  being  deferred  for  consideration  in  the  spring  on 
the  same  basis  as  others  who  did  not  request  an  early  decision  at 
Sweet  Briar.  These  candidates  should  repeat  the  SAT  and  Achieve- 
ment Tests.  They  are  released  from  their  agreement  with  Sweet 
Briar  and  may  make  application  to  other  colleges. 

ADMISSION  WITH  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Sweet  Briar  welcomes  applications  each  year  from  qualified 
students  who  wish  to  enter  with  advanced  standing  from  another 
college  or  university.  Candidates  should  fulfill  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  freshman  class,  including  the  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test  but  not  the  Achievement  Tests  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  and  should  have  completed  at  least  one  full 
semester  of  college  work.  They  should  present  the  following  creden- 
tials to  the  Director  of  Admission  by  February  15: 

1.  An  official  transcript  of  secondary  school  record 

2.  An  official  transcript  of  record  from  the  college  attended 

3.  A  catalog  showing  descriptions  of  the  courses  taken 

4.  A  recommendation  from  the  Dean  or  other  official  of  the 
college,  on  a  form  to  be  sent  directly  from  Sweet  Briar. 

Notification  of  acceptance  or  rejection  is  sent  to  the  applicant 
shortly  after  all  credentials  are  complete. 

Students  who  transfer  to  Sweet  Briar  from  four-year  or  junior 
colleges  accredited  by  their  regional  associations  will  receive  tenta- 
tive credit  for  courses  in  which  a  grade  of  C  or  better  has  been 
obtained  and  which  satisfy  the  aims  of  liberal  arts  courses  as  in- 
terpreted at  Sweet  Briar  College.  Not  more  than  19  units,  or  57 
semester  horns,  from  another  institution  will  be  allowed  toward 
the  38  units  or  114  semester  hours  required  for  the  Sweet  Briar 
degree.  Courses  offered  to  satisfy  distribution  requirements  must 
conform  in  content  to  courses  given  at  Sweet  Briar.  Confirmation 
of  credit  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  student's  work  in  her 
first  year  at  Sweet  Briar. 

Applicants  for  advanced  standing  from  four-year  or  junior 
colleges  not  accredited  by  their  regional  associations  should  con- 
sult the  Director  of  Admission  at  Sweet  Briar. 


OTHER  ADMISSIONS 

ADMISSION  OF  DAY  STUDENTS 

Applicants  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  Sweet  Briar  and  who 
qualify  for  admission  may  enroll  as  day  students.  They  must  live 
with  their  parents  or  other  close  relatives.  For  information  about 
financial  aid  for  residents  of  Amherst  County,  see  page  24. 

OTHER  ADMISSIONS 

Part-time  Students.  Part-time  students  who  do  not  wish  to  be  can- 
didates for  the  degree  but  would  like  to  attend  one  or  two  courses 
are  welcomed  at  Sweet  Briar  and  are  advised  to  apply  to  the  Dean 
for  information  as  to  courses  offered.  The  fee  for  a  course  taken 
for  academic  credit,  and  for  which  the  College  will  provide  a 
record  and  grade  report,  will  be  based  pro-rata  on  the  tuition 
charged  to  full-time  students.  Upon  application  and  proof  of 
need,  a  limited  amount  of  financial  aid  is  available  for  those 
unable  to  pay  the  full  course  fee.  If  the  course  is  taken  on  an 
audit  basis  without  academic  credit,  the  fee  will  be  $60  per  course 
per  term. 

Foreign  Students.  Sweet  Briar  welcomes  a  number  of  foreign  stu- 
dents each  year  who  are  not  necessarily  candidates  for  the  degree. 
They  should  make  application  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  before 
January  15  of  the  year  in  which  they  wish  to  enter.  Each  applicant 
should  send  a  letter  giving  her  reasons  for  wishing  to  study  in  the 
United  States  and  a  transcript  of  her  record  or  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  her  previous  educational  experience.  A  few  scholarships 
are  provided  for  such  students. 
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Costs  and  Financial  Aid 


Sweet  Briar  College  has  an  endowment  of  over  $10,000,000t  the 
income  from  which  supplements  the  student  fees  to  meet  the  col- 
lege's operating  costs.  Additional  financial  support  continues  to 
be  provided  by  gifts  from  alumnae  and  friends  of  Sweet  Briar. 

Schedule  of  Payments 

Comprehensive  Fee  (full  academic  year)  $4,250 

Includes  tuition,  board  and  room.  Checks  should  be  made  pay- 
able to  Sweet  Briar  College  and  sent  to  the  Treasurer's  office 
in   accordance   luith    the   following   schedule: 

Room  Reservation  Fee $300 

This  fee,  due  before  March  15  (later  per  notice  for 
new  students),  will  be  credited  on  first-term  fees  and 
is  refundable  only  if  the  student  is  declared  by  the 
Committee  on  Eligibility  to  be  academically  ineligible 
to  return. 

Balance  due 

Fall  and  Winter  term    (by  September   1)   $3,200 

Spring  term    (by  February   1)  750* 

*The  fee  for  a  student  who  enters  the  College  at  the  beginning  of  the  Spring 
term  is  $2,125. 

Day  Student  Fees 

Registration,  due  March  15  $15 

This  fee   is  not   refimdable   but   will   be  credited   on    first-term   fees. 
Tuition,  due  September  1  3,200 

Fees  must  he  paid  promptly  at   the  times  specified  in   the  catalog. 

No  place  will  be  held  for  a  student  after  September  J  if  the  Fall  and 
Winter  term  fees  are  not  paid  in  full.  No  student  may  enter  classes  for  the 
Spring  term  unless  the  fees  for  that  term  have  been  paid  in  full. 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  change  its  fees  at  the  end  of  any  term, 
if  conditions  should   make  such   a  change  necessary. 

The  catalog  statement  is  considered  sufficient  notice  of  the 
time  and  terms  of  payment.  Statements  are  sent,  however,  as  re- 
minders for  the  convenience  of  parents  and  guardians  before  each 
payment  is  due. 

f  Book  value. 
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The  College  offers  no  spaced  payment  plan  of  its  own.  Tuition 
plans  are  available  from  many  sources  for  those  desiring  to  spread 
the  expense  over  the  educational  period,  or  beyond.  These  plans 
usually  include  insurance  protection  against  death  or  disability 
of  the  parent.  As  a  convenience  to  parents,  Sweet  Briar  has  ar- 
ranged with  The  Tuition  Plan,  Inc.,  of  Concord,  New  Hampshire 
and  The  Richard  C.  Knight  Agency  of  Boston  to  handle  requests 
for  deferred  payments.  Information  about  these  plans  is  mailed  to 
parents  of  all  students. 

Each  student  is  entitled  to  one  transcript  of  her  college  record; 
she  will  be  charged  $2.00  for  each  additional  copy. 

No  student  who  is  in  arrears  to  any  department  or  enterprise 
of  the  College  will  be  permitted  to  take  term  examinations  or  to 
receive  reports  of  grades,  transcripts,  or  a  diploma. 

Special  Fees 

Special  fees  will  be  included  in  the  Spring  term  statement. 

Graduation    Fee    $  25 

Music,    applied,    tuition    250 

Use  of  practice  room   for  piano  25 

Use  of  practice  room  for  voice  or  violin  10 

Use  of  organ   for  practice   50 

Riding  Program.  Students  who  elect  riding  for  credit  in  physical 
education  will  be  charged  for  25  rides  per  Fall  or  Spring  term. 
Students  may  receive  permission  to  keep  their  own  horses  at  Sweet 
Briar  if  they  agree  to  support  the  Riding  Council  policies  and 
regulations  and  if  they  can  demonstrate  adequate  riding  ability 
at  Sweet  Briar.  An  entering  student  may  apply  for  permission  to 
bring  a  horse  to  Sweet  Briar  during  the  first  part  of  the  Fall  term. 
Application  forms  for  this  purpose  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Director  of  Riding.  The  College  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  to 
accept  or  continue  to  keep  in  the  stable  any  privately-owned  horse. 
Rates  for  riding  are  as  follows: 

Fall  Winter        Spring 

Term  Term  Term 

10  rides    —  $  50  — 

15  rides    —  65  — 

20  rides    _  85  — 

25  rides    $140  —  $140 

40  rides    200  —  200 

65  rides    300  —  300 

Board  for  privately-owned  horses, 

per    month    160  160  160 

(Shoeing  or  veterinary  service  not  included) 
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All  fees  are  payable  at  the  Office  of  the  Vice  President  and 
Treasurer  and  students  are  responsible  for  payment  of  these  fees 
within  30  days  of  the  first  class  of  the  term.  Rates  are  subject  to 
change  at  the  beginning  of  any  term. 

Books  and  Academic  Supplies.  These  may  be  purchased  at  the 
Book  Shop.  The  cost  for  any  year  will  vary  with  the  courses  elected 
but  in  general  it  ranges  between  $75  and  $125. 

Student  Activities  Fund.  This  covers  the  annual  dues  of  various 
student  organizations  and  supports  other  student  enterprises.  By 
vote  of  the  student  body,  a  fee  of  $55  is  paid  annually  by  every 
student.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Student  Activities 
Fund  and  deposited  on  arrival  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  Student 
Government  Association. 

Infirmary  Charges.  Each  student  is  entitled  to  five  days  in  the 
infirmary;  additional  time  is  charged  for  at  the  daily  rate  of  $5.00. 
An  extra  charge  is  made  for  medications  and  special  examinations 
and  for  special  nursing  in  cases  of  contagious  or  serious  illness. 

Student  Accident  and  Sickness  Reimbursement  Plan.  The  North 
America  Assurance  Society  of  Virginia,  Inc.,  makes  available  for 
students  an  insurance  policy  covering  any  accident  or  illness  re- 
quiring hospitalization.  Details  of  this  plan  are  included  in  a 
notice  to  parents  from  the  insurance  company.  The  purchase  of 
this  insurance  is  optional. 

Responsibility  for  Property.  Students  are  responsible  for  any  dam- 
age to  college  property,  beyond  normal  wear  and  tear,  and  a  mini- 
mum charge  of  $5.00  or  the  cost  of  repair,  whichever  is  greater, 
will  be  assessed. 

Although  Sweet  Briar  endeavors  to  protect  the  property  of  its 
students  in  the  same  manner  as  its  own,  it  will  not  be  responsible 
for  the  loss  or  damage  of  any  personal  property  of  any  student. 
A  lock-box  or  locking  drawer  and  a  key  to  her  room  are  provided 
for  each  student  in  her  room  for  the  safekeeping  of  money  and 
jewelry.  Students  may  store  their  possessions  at  Sweet  Briar  dur- 
ing the  summer  in  accordance  with  instructions  specified  by  the 
College.  Storage  left  for  one  year  after  departure  will  be  subject 
to  charge  or  disposal  by  the  College. 

Refund  Policy 

The  college  year  is  a  financial  as  well  as  an  educational  unit. 
Since  commitments  with  instructors  and  other  arrangements  for 
maintaining  the  College  are  made  for  the  entire  year  in  advance. 
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no  reduction  or  refund  of  the  tuition  fee,  special  fees,  or  room  rent 
can  be  made  if  a  student  withdraws  for  any  reason,  after  payment 
of  fees. 

Rebate  for  board  is  made  only  for  withdrawal  because  of  illness. 
Refunds  are  computed  for  a  period  of  one  month  or  more,  from 
the  time  the  formal  notice  and  a  doctor's  certificate  are  received 
by  the  Office  of  the  Vice  President  and  Treasurer.  This  computa- 
tion does  not  include  the  Christmas  and  spring  vacations,  when  the 
residence  halls  and  dining  rooms  are  closed. 

A  Tuition  Refund  Plan  offered  by  A.  W.  G.  Dewar,  Inc.,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  is  available  to  parents  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

SPECIAL  SERVICES 

Campus  Cashier 

For  the  convenience  of  the  college  community,  the  Office  of 
the  Vice  President  and  Treasurer  operates  a  cashier's  window  where 
personal  checks  are  honored.  It  is  recommended  that  students 
open  checking  accounts  at  their  home  banks  or  in  Amherst. 

Telegraphing  Money 

The  nearest  telegraphic  money  order  office  is  in  Lynchburg. 
Anyone  who  wishes  to  supply  a  student  with  funds  on  short  notice 
may  do  so  by  requesting  his  bank  to  telegraph  the  Office  of  the 
Vice  President  and  Treasurer  at  the  College  that  a  check  for  a 
given  amount  is  being  sent  in  behalf  of  that  student.  The  money 
will  be  advanced  to  the  student  on  receipt  of  the  telegram. 

Financial  Aid 

Financial  aid  is  available  to  qualified  applicants  on  the  basis  of 
demonstrated  need  in  the  form  of  grants,  loans  and  campus  employ- 
ment opportunities.  Awards  are  made  for  one  year,  subject  to  re- 
newal if  financial  need  and  academic  eligibility  continue. 

All  awards  confer  honor  upon  the  recipient  and  the  student's 
academic  achievement,  promise,  and  character,  as  well  as  her 
financial  need,  are  considered.  Awards  in  recent  years  have  ranged 
from  $200  to  full-expense. 

The  Committee  on  Financial  Aid  specifies  the  amount  of  each 
recipient's  award.  Need  is  determined  by  review  of  information 
submitted  on  the  Parents'  Confidential  Statement  of  the  College 
Scholarship  Service  and  the  student's  budget,  which  gives  evidence 
of  her  willingness  to  assume  some  responsibility  for  lier  educational 
costs  tlirough  savings,  earnings  and  loans.  All  financial  aid  recipi- 
ents are  expected   to  apply   for  any  state  and   federal  grants   for 
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which  they  may  be  eligible,  including  the  Basic  Educational  Op- 
portunity Grant,  the  Virginia  Tuition  Assistance  Loan  Program 
and  the  Virginia  College  Scholarship  Assistance  Program. 

Sweet  Briar  is  a  National  Merit  Scholarship  sponsor  and  inter- 
ested students  are  encouraged  to  investigate  the  National  Merit 
program. 

All  inquiries  concerning  financial  aid  should  be  directed  to  the 
Office  of  Financial  Aid.  A  detailed  statement  concerning  available 
financial  assistance  will  be  sent  on  request. 

FOR  NEW  STUDENTS 

Awards  for  freshmen  are  based  on  the  criteria  staced  in  the 
introductory  paragraphs.  Freshmen  are  normally  not  expected, 
however,  to  meet  part  of  their  financial  need  through  campus 
employment. 

Sweet  Briar  is  a  member  of  the  College  Scholarship  Service  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  The  participating  col- 
leges agree  that  financial  aid  should  be  awarded  to  students  after 
careful  consideration  of  their  financial  need.  Parents  of  entering 
students  who  wish  to  apply  for  aid  must  file  a  Parents'  Confidential 
Statement  on  a  form  supplied  by  the  College  Scholarship  Service, 
which  may  be  obtained  from  the  candidate's  school  or  from  the 
College  Scholarship  Service,  Box  176,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540, 
or  Box  881,  Evanston,  Illinois  60204,  or  Box  1501,  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia 94701. 

Requests  for  financial  aid  forms  should  be  made  in  time  to 
file  application  by  February  15  of  the  year  of  entrance.  Forms  will 
be  sent  only  to  registered  candidates  for  admission.  Applicants  for 
financial  aid  will  be  notified  of  the  decision  on  their  application 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  receipt  of  the  information  requested 
above.  The  College  reserves  the  right  to  adjust  an  aid  offer  if  the 
student's  financial  situation  is  changed  by  an  award  received  sub- 
sequently from  outside  sources  or  by  a  material  improvement  in  the 
finances  of  the  applicant  or  her  family. 

Candidates  applying  under  the  Early  Decision  Plan  must  sub- 
mit their  applications  by  November  1.  The  Parents'  Confidential 
Statement  and  the  aid  application  will  be  sent  from  Sweet  Briar 
upon  request.  Applicants  under  the  Early  Decision  Plan  who  are 
granted  admission  but  not  financial  aid  may  ask  the  Committee  on 
Financial  Aid  to  reconsider  their  requests  in  the  spring. 

Students  who  enter  with  advanced  standing  are  eligible  for 
financial  aid  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  need  and  strong  scholas- 
tic and  personal  credentials.  Candidates  should  submit  the  Parents' 
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Confidential  Statement  and  an  aid  application  to  the  Office  of 
Financial  Aid  by  February  15  of  the  year  of  entrance. 

Alumnae  Club  Scholarships.  For  1975-76,  the  following  Alumnae 
Clubs  will  offer  scholarships  to  be  awarded  by  the  Committee  on 
Financial  Aid:  Baltimore;  Charlotte;  Charlottesville;  Chicago;  Cin- 
cinnati; Southern  Connecticut  (Fairfield  County  Club);  Dallas; 
Georgia  (Atlanta  Club);  Greensboro;  Houston;  Indianapolis; 
Jacksonville;  Long  Island;  Lynchburg;  Minneapolis;  New  England 
exclusive  of  Connecticut  (Boston  Club);  New  York  City,  Connie 
M.  Guion  Scholarship;  Norfolk,  Sue  Reid  Slaughter  Scholarship; 
Northern  New  Jersey;  Philadelphia;  Pittsburgh;  Princeton;  Rich- 
mond, Elizabeth  Maury  Valentine  Scholarship;  Roanoke;  Rochester, 
New  York;  St.  Louis;  Utica;  Washington,  Harriet  Evans  Wyckoff 
Scholarship,  Vivienne  Barkalow  Hornbeck  Scholarship  and  Wash- 
ington Alumnae  Club  Scholarship;  Westchester  County;  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 

Language  Tournament  Awards.  The  College  offers  three  awards 
of  $200  each  to  high-ranking  contestants  in  the  Latin,  French  and 
Spanish  Tournaments  conducted  annually  by  the  Virginia  Classical 
Association  and  the  Virginia  Modern  Foreign  Language  Association. 

Virginia  Science  Talent  Search.  One  award  of  $200  is  offered  to  a 
high-ranking  competitor  in  the  Virginia  Science  Talent  Search. 

Several  grants  are  available  for  students  with  special  interest 
and  strength  in  mathematics  and  the  sciences. 

Amherst  County  Grants.  As  an  educational  service  to  young  women 
of  Amherst  County,  financial  aid  in  the  form  of  grants  and  loans 
equal  to  the  computed  need  according  to  the  Parents'  Confidential 
Statement  will  be  given  to  those  who  have  graduated  from  the 
Amherst  County  High  School  and  whose  parents  are  bona  fide 
residents  of  the  county,  having  resided  there  for  at  least  one  year 
prior  to  the  application  for  admission.  Applicants  must  meet  the 
regular  standards  for  admission,  must  enroll  as  day  students,  and 
must  pay  a  day  student  registration  fee  of  $15  per  year. 

FOR  FOREIGN  STUDENTS 

Each  year  Sweet  Briar  offers  financial  aid  to  a  few  students  from 
other  countries  who  have  successfully  completed  at  least  one  year  of 
work  on  the  college  or  university  level  in  their  own  country.  These 
awards,  covering  tuition,  room  and  board,  are  provided  by  the 
College  and  by  special  gifts. 

St.  Andrews  Scholarship.  Since  1950,  a  full-expense  grant  has 
been  offered  annually  to  a  student  from  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews  in  Scotland. 
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FOR  STUDENTS  IN  COLLEGE 

Financial  aid  is  available  to  upperclass  students  who  establish 
financial  need  and  maintain  satisfactory  academic  standing  and  a 
satisfactory  record  of  college  citizenship.  Aid  is  ordinarily  given 
as  a  combination  of  a  grant  from  the  college,  a  loan,  and  campus 
employment.  The  amount  which  a  student  is  expected  to  earn 
during  the  school  year  is  generally  proportionate  to  the  total  need; 
the  amount  which  a  student  is  expected  to  borrow  generally  in- 
creases each  year. 

Applications  for  currently  enrolled  students  must  include  the 
Parents'  Confidential  Statement  and  should  be  filed  with  the  Fin- 
ancial Aid  Office  by  January  15, 

Honor  Awards 

The  Manson  Memorial  Alumnae  Scholarship  was  established 
by  the  alumnae  in  memory  of  Mr.  N.  C.  Manson,  Jr.,  to  give 
recognition  each  year  to  an  upperclass  student  of  high  academic 
standing  who  shows  qualities  of  leadership  and  makes  a  construc- 
tive contribution  to  student  life.  If  the  recipient  of  this  honor  is  in 
need  of  financial  assistance,  she  may  receive  a  stipend,  the  amount 
to  be  determined  by  the  Committee  on  Financial  Aid. 

The  Mary  Kendrick  Benedict  Scholarship  was  established  in 
1945  by  former  students,  colleagues  and  other  friends  of  Dr.  Mary 
Kendrick  Benedict,  the  first  president  of  Sweet  Briar  College.  In- 
come from  this  fund  is  to  be  used  as  a  scholarship  for  an  upper- 
class  student  of  high  academic  standing  and  personal  integrity, 
who  has  shown  in  her  college  experience  a  purpose  for  service. 
Preference  is  given  to  one  who  needs  assistance  in  order  to  finance 
her  education. 

Endowed  Scholarships 

The  Lady  Astor  Scholarship.  Established  by  the  Charles  Ulrick 
and  Jos(  phine  Bay  Foundation  in  honor  of  Lady  Astor,  for  a  stu- 
dent who  is  enrolled  in  a  course  in  banking,  finance  or  consumer 
economics. 

The  Rebekah  Woodbridge  Bell  Scholarship.  Established  by  the 
bequest  of  Mrs.  Julia  Woodbridge  Bell,  in  memory  of  her  daughter. 

The  Dorothy  Benn  Scholarship.  Established  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Benn,  in  memory  of  their  daughter,  Dorothy  Benn,  Class 
of  1925. 

The  Book  Shop  Scholarship.  Established  by  the  Sweet  Briar 
Book  Shop. 
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The  Thomas  and  Marie  Boushall  Scholarship.  Established  by 
the  Board  of  Overseers  in  honor  of  Mr.  Boushall,  president  of  the 
Board  from  1956  to  1963,  and  Mrs.  Boushall. 

The  Class  of  1956  Scholarship.  Established  by  the  family  and 
friends  of  the  late  Louise  Watson  Steele,  a  member  of  the  Class. 

The  Class  of  1962  Scholarship.  Established  by  the  Class,  the 
initial  gift  being  the  prize  funds  won  by  four  of  its  members  who 
represented  Sweet  Briar  on  the  General  Electric  Company  College 
Bowl  program  in  1961. 

The  Judith  Bland  Deiv  Scholarships.  Established  by  Mrs.  Alfred 
I.  duPont  in  memory  of  her  cousin. 

The  Emily  Helen  Button  Scholarship.  Established  in  memory 
of  Emily  Helen  Button,  Dean  of  the  College  from  1923  to  1940. 

The  Virginia  Nunn  Eady  Scholarship.  Established  by  Mr. 
George  M.  Eady,  in  memory  of  his  wife. 

Tfie  Dora  Pagan  Scholarship.  Established  by  friends  of  Dora 
Fagan. 

The  Meta  Glass  Scholarship.  Established  by  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers in  honor  of  the  third  president  of  the  College. 

The  Connie  M.  Guion  Memorial  Scholarship.  Established  in 
1971  in  memory  of  Dr.  Guion.  To  be  awarded  preferably  to  a 
senior  who  is  planning  to  study  medicine. 

The  Ray  Harris  Scholarship.  Established  by  the  bequest  of  Mr. 
Harris.  To  be  awarded  preferably  to  a  student  from  the  Lynchburg 
area. 

The  Frances  O' Brian  Hettrick  Scholarship.  Established  by 
members  of  her  family  in  memory  of  Frances  O'Brian  Hettrick, 
Class  of  1931.  To  be  awarded  preferably  to  a  junior  or  senior 
majoring  in  English  or  American  literature. 

The  Lillia  Babbitt  Hyde  SchcAarsJiip.  Established  by  the  Lillia 
Babbitt  Hyde  Foundation. 

The  Jesse  H.  Jones  Scholarship.  Established  by  the  Houston 
Endowment,   Inc. 

The  Nancy  Munce  Jones  Scholarship.  Established  by  members 
of  her  family  in  memory  of  Mrs.  H.  E.  Jones,  mother  of  Adeline 
Jones  Voorhees,   Class  of   1946. 

The  William  States  Lee  Scholarship.  Established  by  Martha  Lee 
Williamson,  Class  of  1925,  in  memory  of  her  father. 

The  R.  JoJm  Mattlicw  ScJiolarship.  Established  in  honor  of  the 
Director  of  the  Sweet  Briar  Junior  Year  in  France  from  1957-1972. 
To  be  awarded  preferably  to  a  participant  in  the  Sweet  Briar 
Junior  Year  in  France. 
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The  Eugenie  M.  Morenus  Scholarship.  Established  by  Frances 
Murrell  Rickards,  Class  of  1910,  in  honor  of  Eugenie  Morenus,  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  Sweet  Briar  from  1909  to  1946. 

The  Jean  Campbell  Myers  Scholarship.  Established  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Myers  in  memory  of  their  daughter  Jean,  Class  of  1934. 

The  John  Lee  Pratt  Scholarships.  Established  by  Mr.  Pratt,  of 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia.  One  to  be  awarded  to  a  student  of 
mathematics  and  one  to  a  student  of  science. 

The  Archibald  G.  Robertson  Scholarship.  Established   by   the 

Board  of  Overseers  in  honor  of  Mr.  Robertson,  president  of  the 

Board  from  1949  to  1955.  To  be  awarded  to  a  Virginia  student. 

I        The  Anne   Gary    Taylor  Scholarship.    Established    in    1971    in 

honor  of  the  fifth  president  of  the  College. 

The  Lucile  Barrow  Turner  Scholarship.  Given  by  Mr.  Lawson 

1,W.  Turner  in  honor  of  his  wife,  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1920. 

To  be  awarded  preferably  to  a  senior  majoring  in  music  or  drama. 

The  May  Weaver  Scholarship.  Given  by  Mr.  Robert  A.  Weaver 
in  honor  of  his  wife. 

The  Helen  F.  Young  Music  Scholarship.  Established  by  the 
bequest  of  Miss  Young,  a  former  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Music.  To  be  awarded  to  a  music  student. 

Scholarships  from  Special  Gifts 

The  Cotillion  Society  of  Cleveland  offers  a  scholarship  to  an 
incoming  freshman  from  the  Greater  Cleveland  area  who  has  a 
good  scholastic  record  and  shows  promise  of  achievement  in  col- 
lege. Depending  on  need,  the  maximum  award  is  $1,000.  The 
grant  may  be  renewed  if  the  student  continues  to  qualify. 

The  Davison-Foreman  Foundation  makes  an  annual  grant  for 
several   scholarships. 

The  Huguenot  Society  Scholarship.  A  student  who  submits 
satisfactory  proof  of  Huguenot  ancestry  and  meets  the  standards 
for  financial  aid  at  Sweet  Briar  may  apply  through  the  College 
for  a  Huguenot  Society  of  America  Scholarship  carrying  an  an- 
nual grant  of  $1,000  for  four  years.  The  actual  award  is  made  by 
the  Huguenot  Society  which  determines  the  recipients  and  the 
amount  of  each  award. 

The  Presser  Foundation  Scholarships.  Gift  of  the  Presser 
Foundation.  Awarded  to  students  majoring  in  music. 

LOAN  FUNDS 

The  College  participates  in  the  National  Direct  Studejit  Loan 
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program.  All  loans  are  determined  on  the  basis  of  need  as  com 
puted  from  the  Parents'  Confidential  Statement  of  the  College 
Scholarship  Service. 

Students  beyond  the  freshman  level  may  apply  for  loans  through 
the  United  Student  Aid  Funds,  Inc.  Application  for  a  loan  from 
this  som-ce  must  be  filed  through  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid,  bui 
the  loan  is  made  by  a  participating  bank  in  or  near  the  home  towr 
of  the  applicant.  Students  may  also  apply  to  their  local  bank  foi 
a  Guaranteed  Student  Loan. 

The  Mary  and  Lee  Ashcraft  Loan  Fund,  established  through 
the  gifts  of  Rebecca  Ashcraft  Warren,  Class  of  1926,  and  Mary  Let 
McGinnis  McClain,  Class  of  1954,  is  available  for  loans  to  junioi 
and  senior  students  from  the  South. 

The  Sweet  Briar  College  Loan  Fund  has  been  established  b) 
the  College  to  assist  deserving  students  to  continue  their  education; 
it  is  available  to  students  of  all  classes. 

Information  concerning  loans  is  available  from  the  Office  ol 
Financial  Aid. 

STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT 

Campus  employment  opportunities  are  available  to  aid  recipi 
ents  through  the  College  Work-Study  Program  and  Sweet  Briar'; 
Self-Help  Program.  Students  not  receiving  aid  may  hold  jobs  unde) 
the  Self-Help  Program.  Jobs  are  open  to  students  in  the  library 
in  administrative  and  academic  offices,  in  science  and  language 
laboratories,  in  the  dining  halls,  as  resident  advisors,  and  else 
where.  Application  for  employment  should  be  made  to  the  Offict 
of  Financial  Aid  by  March  1. 
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The  Academic  Program 

GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE 

Sweet  Briar  College  confers  one  degree  only,  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  The  faculty  assumes  that  a  student  who  chooses  to  study 
fat  Sweet  Briar  understands  that  she  has  elected  to  come  to  a 
[liberal  arts  college  and  that  earning  its  degree  entails  certain 
responsibilities  in  her  choice  of  courses.  Sweet  Briar  expects  that 
the  holder  of  its  degree  will  have  some  knowledge  of  language, 
humanities,  science,  arts,  and  the  social  studies,  and  that  she  will 
be  aware  of  both  the  problems  of  the  modern  world  and  the 
heritage  of  the  past.  The  student  should  plan  her  academic 
1  [program  to  meet  these  responsibilities,  as  well  as  to  fulfill  her 
[particular  needs  and  interests. 

'  To  be  eligible  for  the  degree,  a  candidate  must  be  enrolled  as 
,ia  full  time  student  at  Sweet  Briar  for  a  minimum  of  two  academic 
years,  including  the  senior  year,  and  must  present  for  the  degree 
(lot  fewer  than  19  units  earned  at  Sweet  Briar.  The  usual  degree 
program  covers  four  years  but  a  student  may  complete  it  in  as 
Few  as  three  years  or  she  may  take  up  to  five  years. 

Every  candidate  for  the  degree  is  expected  to  complete  at  least 
38  academic  units,  including  specific  and  general  requirements  and 
requirements  of  the  major.  Two  terms  of  physical  education  are 
required.  The  student  must  have  a  cumulative  credit  ratio  of  2.0 
i(the  equivalent  of  a  C  average),  and  the  same  credit  ratio  in  the 
Tiajor  subject,  counting  all  courses  credited  to  the  major.  Each 
>enior  must  pass  a  comprehensive  examination  in  her  major  sub- 
ject or  complete  a  senior  thesis  or  comparable  project  as  determined 
3y  the  department  concerned. 

From  three  to  five  units  of  academic  work  may  be  taken  in 
iach  Fall  and  Spring  term  without  special  permission.  One  unit 
Tiust  be  carried  in  each  of  at  least  three  Winter  terms.  With  the 
permission  of  the  College,  secured  in  advance,  a  student  may  sub- 
ititute  an  appropriate  course  of  study  elsewhere  for  a  Winter  term 
U  Sweet  Briar.  To  carry  fewer  than  three  or  more  than  five  units 
in  the  Fall  and  Spring  terms,  the  student  must  have  special  per- 
mission from  her  adviser  and  the  Dean. 

Students  are  reminded  that  their  field  of  major  interest  in 
:ollege  and  graduate  study  after  college  may  demand  the  use  of 
jpecific  foreign  languages.  For  graduate  work,  French  and  German 
ire  the  two  most  frequently  required.  Calculus,  statistics  and 
:omputer  programming  are  commonly  required  or  suggested  in 
the  social,  behavioral  and  physical  sciences.  Students  are  advised 
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to  give  consideration  to  these  requirements  early  in  their  college 
course. 

SPECIFIC  REQUIREMENTS 

There  are  a  few  specific  requirements  for  the  degree:  (a)  Eng- 
lish 1,  "Thought  and  Expression,"  which  must  be  taken  in  the 
Fall  term  by  every  freshman  unless  she  has  been  exempted  or  offered 
advanced  placement;  (b)  proficiency  in  a  foreign  language,  ancient 
or  modern,  which  may  be  established  in  any  one  of  several  ways: 
by  a  score  of  3  or  better  on  a  ceeb  Advanced  Placement  Test  in  the 
language,  or  a  score  of  600  or  better  on  a  ceeb  Language  Test, 
taken  in  high  school  or  during  the  opening  week  at  Sweet  Briar, 
or  by  two  course  units  of  language  study  in  college  at  the  interme- 
diate level  or  above;  (c)  one  course,  with  laboratory,  in  biology, 
chemistry  or  physics. 

In  addition,  two  terms  of  physical  education  are  required  and 
should  be  taken  in  the  freshman  year  unless  there  is  a  medical 
deferral. 

In  selecting  her  courses  a  student  should  bear  in  mind  these 
requirements  as  well  as  the  stipulation  that  by  the  end  of  the 
Fall  term  of  her  sophomore  year  she  must  have  elected  courses 
in  at  least  five  academic  departments. 

Requests  for  exceptions  to  the  requirements  for  the  degree  may 
be  referred  by  the  Dean  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Faculty 
for  consideration. 

ADVANCEMENT  AND  EXEMPTION  | 

Exemption  from  one  or  more  of  the  degree  requirements  and/or 
admission  to  advanced  courses  may  be  granted  on  the  basis  of  the 
i^dvanced  Placement  Tests  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  or,  in  some  cases,  placement  tests  taken  at  Sweet  Briar. 
Requests  for  information  about  the  Advanced  Placement  Tests 
shoidd  be  made  to  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  or 
the  student's  high  school  counselor. 

Since  the  College  wishes  to  enable  every  student  to  advance 
at  a  rate  commensmate  with  her  ability  and  previous  preparation, 
any  student  who  has  not  participated  in  the  Advanced  Placement 
Program  but  believes  that  she  is  capable  of  doing  the  work  of  an 
advanced  course  or  should  be  exempted  from  a  degree  requirement 
may  so  indicate  to  the  Dean.  Placement  tests  and  conferences  with 
department  chairmen  will  be  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  such 
students. 

A  student  who  has  a  score  of  5  or  4  on  an  Advanced  Placement 
Test  will  receive  college  credit  and  exemption  from  the  particular 
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requirement  which  it  represents;  if  she  has  a  score  of  3,  the  cie- 
cision  on  credit  and  exemption  rests  with  the  department  con- 
cerned, except  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  language,  ancient  or  modern, 
where  a  score  of  3  will  confer  exemption.  Neither  credit  nor  exemp- 
tion will  be  granted  for  a  score  below  3  although,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  department,  admission  to  an  advanced  course  may  be  offered. 

Placement  tests  in  a  few  subjects  will  be  given  at  Sweet  Briar 
during  the  opening  week  of  the  college  year  and  a  student  who 
demonstrates  unusual  ability  in  a  test  taken  at  Sweet  Briar  may  be 
given  credit  as  well  as  exemption  at  the  discretion  of  the  depart- 
ment concerned.  An  exemption  test  in  English  will  be  given  to  all 
freshmen  who  have  not  been  exempted  from  English  1  on  the  basis 
of  the  Advanced  Placement  Test  of  the  College  Entrance  Exami- 
nation Board.  A  student  who  is  exempted  on  the  basis  of  the 
Sweet  Briar  test  is  eligible  to  take  a   100-level  course  in  English. 

Students  who  request  advanced  placement  in  studio  art  must 
submit  a  portfolio  for  review  by  the  studio  instructors. 

If  a  student  considers  herself  sufficiently  experienced  in  one  of 
the  activities  offered  in  physical  education  to  meet  the  aims  stated 
for  the  degree  requirement  she  may  apply  in  writing  to  the  de- 
partment chairman  for  exemption  from  the  requirement. 

Language  Placement  Tests.  All  students  who  wish  to  continue  any 
modern  foreign  languages  which  they  offer  for  entrance  must  take 
placement  tests  to  determine  which  courses  they  may  enter.  Either 
the  Achievement  Tests  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
taken  in  high  school  or  the  equivalent  given  at  Sweet  Briar  may 
be  used  as  the  basis  for  placement. 

Ordinarily  a  student  offering  two  or  more  entrance  units  in  a 
language  may  not  enter  a  language  course  numbered  1-2.  A  student 
whose  test  scores  indicate  that  she  may  be  unable  to  meet  the 
standard  of  work  in  the  language  course  which  she  should  enter 
on  the  basis  of  previous  preparation  may  be  advised  to  begin 
another  language.  Not  more  than  two  first-year  modern  languages 
may  be  credited  toward  the  degree. 

Students  who  elect  Latin  and  offer  three  units  at  entrance  will 
take  a  placement  test  to  determine  which  course  they  should  enter. 

MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

In  the  spring  of  the  sophomore  year  a  student  must  plan  with 
her  major  adviser  a  program  for  the  junior  and  senior  years. 
Departmental  Majors.  A  student  must  complete  8  to   15  units  in 
the  major   field,   according  to   the  requirements  specified   in   the 
departmental  statement.   She  may  select   any  of  the   following  as 
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her  major  subject:  anthropology,  history  of  art,  studio  art,  biology, 
chemistry.  Classics,  drama,  economics,  English,  English  and  creative 
writing,  French,  German,  government,  Greek,  history,  Latin,  mathe- 
matics, modern  languages,  music,  philosophy,  physics,  psychology, 
religion,  sociology,  anthropology  and  sociology,  Spanish. 

Double  Majors.  A  student  may  declare,  complete,  and  have  re- 
corded a  double  major  by  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  two  de- 
partments, including  two  comprehensive  examinations  or  the 
equivalent  as  determined  by  each  department. 

Interdepartmental  Majors  are  designed  to  provide  a  closely  inte- 
grated program  for  those  students  interested  in  a  subject  which 
cuts  across  departmental  boundaries.  Each  of  these  consists  of  a 
group  of  required  courses  and  a  group  of  related  subjects  totaling 
at  least  12  units,  in  addition  to  the  courses  taken  to  meet  the 
general  requirements  for  the  degree.  The  total  number  of  units 
varies,  depending  somewhat  upon  the  degree  of  advancement  of 
the  required  courses  and  their  prerequisites.  A  faculty  adviser 
supervises  each  of  these  programs  and  serves  as  major  adviser  to 
students  who  elect  it. 

Interdepartmental  majors  are  offered  in  American  History  and 
Literature,  Dance  and  Drama,  French  Studies,  German  Studies, 
Italian  Studies,  Mathematical  Physics,  and  Premedical  Sciences; 
and  in  International  Affairs  and  Political  Economy,  within  the 
Division  of  Social  Studies.  Others,  such  as  Mathematics-Psychology, 
may  be  planned  to  suit  the  interests  of  individual  students. 

Interdisciplinary  Majors.  An  interdisciplinary  major  which  con- 
centrates on  a  specific  topic  or  an  historical  period  may  be  planned 
by  a  student  in  consultation  with  a  faculty  adviser.  The  major 
must  include  at  least  1 1  units,  6  to  8  of  which  should  be  in  a 
field  of  primary  concentration.  In  addition,  a  senior  project  with 
a  value  of  1  or  2  units  is  to  be  selected  with  the  approval  of  the 
advisers  of  the  department. 

A  coordinate  major  in  Environmental  Studies  enables  a  student 
to  combine  a  departmental  major  with  environmental  studies. 

THE  HONORS  PROGRAM 

The  Honors  Program  allows  the  student  of  superior  initiative 
and  ability  to  do  independent  work  as  part  of  the  major  and 
thereby  to  become  eligible  for  the  honors  degree.  The  regular 
requirements  for  the  major  must  be  met,  including  any  required 
courses  and  the  comprehensive  examination,  if  any,  but  under 
certain  conditions  units  earned  in   honors  work  may  be  counted 
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toward  the  units  required  for  the  major.  An  interested  student 
should  plan  her  program  with  her  major  adviser  during  registration 
tor  her  junior  year. 

A  qualified  student  enters  into  candidacy  for  the  honors  de- 
gree in  the  Winter  term  or  the  Spring  term  of  her  junior  year. 
Usually  she  does  so  by  taking  an  advanced  course  in  her  major 
department  as  an  honors  variant,  which  entails  additional  work  of 
a  more  mature  and  independent  nature. 

In  her  senior  year  a  candidate  does  independent  research  and 
writes  a  thesis,  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  her  major 
department.  The  honors  thesis  must  be  completed,  in  a  form 
specified  by  the  major  department,  not  later  than  May  1.  The 
thesis  is  evaluated  by  a  committee  made  up  of  the  candidate's 
thesis  adviser,  another  member  of  the  department  or  division  con- 
cerned, and  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  another  college;  this  com- 
mittee also  conducts  an  oral  examination  on  the  thesis  and  deter- 
mines the  level  of  honors  to  be  awarded. 

A  candidate  who  fails  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  program 
is  transferred  to  candidacy  for  the  regular  degree. 

A  more  detailed  description  of  the  Honors  Program  is  available 
in  the  Office  of  the  Dean. 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

Foreign  Study 

For  many  years  Sweet  Briar  has  encouraged  qualified  students 
to  spend  all  or  part  of  the  junior  year  in  study  abroad.  The 
College  sponsors  and  directs  the  Sweet  Briar  Junior  Year  in  France 
(see  below)  and  is  prepared  to  approve  for  credit  other  programs 
under  the  sponsorship  of  accredited  four-year  colleges  or  uni- 
versities, such  as  the  Syracuse  University  Semester  in  Italy  or  the 
Netherlands,  the  New  York  University  Junior  Year  in  Spain,  and 
the  Wayne  State  University  Junior  Year  in  Munich.  In  all  cases 
the  approval  of  the  College  must  be  sought  in  advance  if  credit 
toward  the  Sweet  Briar  degree  is  to  be  granted.  A  student  who  un- 
dertakes study  abroad  without  the  prior  approval  of  the  Dean  is 
regarded  as  having  withdrawn  from  Sweet  Briar  and  must  apply 
for  readmission  if  she  wishes  to  return. 

Although  study  abroad  is  in  keeping  with  the  liberal  arts 
tradition,  in  some  fields  of  specialization  it  is  neither  advisable 
nor  profitable.  For  this  reason,  and  in  order  to  plan  her  program 
of  study  carefully  in  advance,  a  student  wishing  to  spend  all  or 
part  of  the  junior  year  abroad  should  confer  with  the  Dean  at 
an   early  date,  preferably   in   her   freshman   year.   To   qualify    for 
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approval  of  her  plans,  she  must  have  a  general  academic  average 
of  at  least  C-plus  for  the  first  four  terms  and  she  must  have  shown! 
strength  in  her  major  subject.  In  addition,  she  must  plan  to  enroll 
during  her  study  abroad  in  at  least  one  course  in  her  major  field 
or  in  a  closely  related  field.  Application  must  be  submitted  in 
writing,  together  with  a  letter  from  her  major  adviser  approving 
her  plan,  and  a  letter  of  consent  from  her  parents  or  guardian, 
before  February  15  of  the  sophomore  year.  A  student  proposing 
to  spend  one  term  only  of  the  junior  year  in  foreign  study  should 
plan  to  do  so  in  the  Fall  term.  No  refunds  of  the  College  fee  will 
be  made  if  a  student  chooses  to  go  in  the  Spring  term. 

Sweet  Briar  Junior  Year  in  France,  sponsored  by  the  College,  offers 
a  program  of  foreign  study  to  mature  and  responsible  students 
who  are  especially  interested  in  the  language,  history  and  culture 
of  France,  or  who  desire  to  specialize  in  such  subjects  as  art,  history, 
international  affairs,  or  political  science.  A  candidate  for  admission 
must  have  had  at  least  two  years  of  pre-college  French  and  two 
years  of  college  French  with  an  average  of  at  least  B,  and  a  general 
average  of  at  least  B  minus.  She  must  also  be  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  Modern  Languages,  by  her  major  adviser,  and  by 
the  Dean.  Applications  from  Sweet  Briar  students  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Dean  by  February  15.  For  detailed  information,  a 
bulletin  is  available  at  the  office  of  the  Junior  Year  in  France, 
at  Sweet  Briar. 

St.  Andrews  University,  Scotland.  Several  students  are  selected 
each  year  to  study  at  St.  Andrews  University  in  their  junior  year. 
Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  suitability  of  the  applicant's 
major  field  and  to  her  academic  record,  capacity  for  independent 
work,  and  personal  maturity.  Application  papers  should  include 
a  letter  from  the  applicant  stating  her  purpose  in  studying  abroad, 
written  approval  of  her  parents,  a  recommendation  from  her  major 
adviser  or  another  member  of  the  department,  and  a  health  state- 
ment from  the  College  Physician.  They  should  be  submitted  to 
the  Dean  by  February  15.  Selection  will  be  made  by  a  faculty  com- 
mittee headed  by  the  Dean. 

Semester  in  Rome.  A  student  majoring  in  Classics  or  History  of 
Art  may  spend  the  Fall  and  Winter  terms  of  her  junior  year 
at  the  Intercollegiate  Center  for  Classical  Studies  of  which  Sweet 
Briar  is  a  member.  Information  about  the  Center  and  application 
blanks  for  admission  may  be  secured  from  the  Dean. 

Additional  Off-Campus  Study 

Washington  Semester.  An  upperclass  student  may  spend  the  Fall 
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term  in  this  program,  conducted  by  the  American  University, 
which  affords  an  opportunity  to  study  and  observe  the  operation 
of  the  federal  government.  AppHcation  should  be  made  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Government  not  later  than  Feb- 
ruary 15  for  the  following  year. 

New  York  University  Visiting  Student  Program.  Under  an  agree- 
ment between  Sweet  Briar  and  New  York  University  a  student  may 
spend  the  junior  year  or  the  fall  term  of  that  year  at  the  Washing- 
ton Square  and  University  College  of  Arts  and  Science  of  New  York 
University.  Information  is  available  in  the  Office  of  the  Dean. 

Local  Colleges  Exchange.  By  agreement  among  the  three  colleges, 
a  student  at  Sweet  Briar  may  take  a  course  at  Lynchburg  College 
or  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  provided  the  course  is  not 
offered  at  Sweet  Briar.  No  tuition  will  be  charged  in  addition 
to  that  already  paid  to  Sweet  Briar  but  the  student  must  pay  any 
extra  fees  or  charges  and  must  make  her  own  arrangements  for 
transportation. 

Exchange:  A  College  Consortium.  Sweet  Briar  is  participating  with 
six  other  colleges  (Hampden-Sydney,  Hollins,  Mary  Baldwin, 
Randolph-Macon,  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  Washington 
Sc  Lee  University)  in  a  program  which  allows  students,  primarily 
juniors,  to  spend  a  term  or  an  academic  year  at  one  of  the  other 
colleges.  Information  is  available  in  the  Office  of  the  Dean. 

Summer  Work  and  Study 

Summer  vacations  provide  opportunities  for  a  variety  of  edu- 
cational experiences  which  can  give  added  significance  to  the  more 
formal  studies  of  the  college  curriculum.  Paid  employment,  volun- 
teer work,  the  acquisition  of  skills  such  as  typing,  and  travel  are 
strongly  recommended  as  profitable  occupations  during  the  summer 
months.  The  Director  of  Career  Planning  and  the  Dean  will  be 
glad  to  help  students  who  wish  to  plan  advantageous  use  of  the 
summer  vacation. 

Subject  to  the  stipulations  set  by  the  faculty,  credit  toward  the 
Sweet  Briar  degree  may  be  allowed  for  summer  study  in  American 
colleges  and  universities  and  in  some  programs  abroad.  Informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean. 

ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 

Class  Attendance.  The  College  maintains  that  regular  class  at- 
tendance is  essential  to  its  educational  plan.  Responsibility  for 
class  attendance  is  placed  upon  the  student  herself  except  that 
attendance  at  all  classes  is  compulsory  on  the  two  days  preceding 
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and  following  a  vacation  or  recess,   including  the   first  two  days 

of  each  term.  Absences  on  these  days  will  be  excused  for  valid 

reasons  only,  primarily  the  illness  of  the  student  or  a  family 
emergency. 

Grades  and  Quality  Points.  Grades  are  assigned  as  follows:  A. 
excellent;  B,  good;  C,  satisfactory;  D,  poor  but  passing;  E,  condi- 
tion; F,  failure.  Quality  points  are  to  be  counted  as  follows:  A,  4; 
B,  3;  C,  2;  D,  1;  F,  0.  For  every  unit  of  phis  0.3  quality  point  is 
added;  for  every  unit  of  minus  0.3  quality  point  is  subtracted. 

The  credit  ratio  is  the  ratio  of  the  total  number  of  quality 
points  to  the  total  number  of  units  taken,  a  credit  ratio  of  2.0 
being  equivalent  to  a  C  average. 

A  student  transferring  from  another  college  or  offering  summer 
school  work  for  credit  is  required  to  have  for  graduation  a  credit 
ratio  of  2.0  upon  the  work  pursued  at  Sweet  Briar  College. 

Condition  indicates  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor  a 
student  should  have  an  opportunity  to  present  further  evidence  of 
her  proficiency  before  receiving  a  final  grade  for  the  course,  either 
by  repeating  the  course  or  by  passing  a  re-examination.  The 
method  of  removal  of  Condition  is  determined  by  the  instructor 
with  approval  of  the  Dean. 

Incomplete  indicates  that  a  substantial  piece  of  required  work 
in  a  course  has  not  been  completed  because  of  circumstances  which 
merit  an  extension  of  time. 

Eligibility.  A  student  whose  work  is  markedly  below  the  average 
of  C  at  the  end  of  any  academic  year  may  be  declared  ineligible 
to  return  to  the  College  or  may  be  advised  to  withdraw. 

Examinations  are  given  in  all  courses  at  the  end  of  each  term,  un- 
less the  instructor  concerned  decides  upon  some  other  means  of 
testing.  Students  schedule  their  examinations  themselves  within  the 
period  provided  in  the  official  calendar  for  the  term. 

All  tests  and  examinations  are  given  under  the  Honor  System. 
Any  violation  of  its  requirements  constitutes  a  serious  offense. 

Pass/Fail.  A  student  with  a  cumulative  credit  ratio  of  at  least  2.0 
may,  with  the  approval  of  her  adviser,  take  one  course  each  term 
on  a  Pass/Fail  basis  provided  that  at  least  19  units  of  graded  work 
taken  at  Sweet  Briar  College  is  presented  for  graduation.  A  student 
in  her  first  term  at  Sweet  Briar  is  not  eligible  for  this  option. 

Registration.  Students,  both  new  and  returning,  must  complete 
their  registration  for  cotirses  on  the  dates  specified  in  the  official 
Calendar    each    year.    All    students    are    expected    to    attend    the 
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Opening  Convocation  on   the  date  designated   in   the  Calendar. 
Boarding  students  must  report  their  arrival  at  the  College  in 
September  to  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Student  Affairs  on  a  form 
provided  by  that  Office. 


MISCELLANEOUS  REGULATIONS 

Married  Students.  A  student  already  enrolled  who  plans  to  continue 
her  course  of  study  at  Sweet  Briar  is  requested  to  notify  the  Dean 
of  her  plans  and  of  parental  approval  at  least  a  month  in  advance 
of  her  marriage.  It  is  expected  that  a  married  student  will  live 
with  her  husband  or  her  parents.  Only  in  exceptional  circumstances 
will  she  be  allowed  to  continue  to  live  in  the  college  residence  halls. 

Withdrawal.  A  student  who  wishes  to  withdraw  from  college  dur- 
ing the  academic  year  must  present  to  the  Dean  the  written  ap- 
proval of  her  parents  or  guardian  stating  the  reasons  for  with- 
drawal. She  must  clear  all  financial  obligations  before  honorable 
dismissal  can  be  granted. 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  exclude  at  any  time  any  stu- 
dent whose  conduct  or  academic  standing  it  regards  as  unsatisfactory. 

Readmission.  Readmission  after  withdrawal  from  Sweet  Briar  is 
not  automatic.  Application  for  readmission  should  be  made  to 
the  Dean. 

ACADEMIC  HONORS 

General  Honors  of  three  ranks — cum  laude,  magna  cum  laude, 
summa  cum  laude — are  awarded  to  members  of  the  graduating  class 
on  the  basis  of  their  academic  record  for  the  entire  course.  Candi- 
dates under  the  Honors  Program  may  receive  departmental  cita- 
tions: with  honors,  high  honors,  or  highest  honors. 

Dean's  List.  At  the  end  of  each  Fall  and  Spring  term  the  Dean, 
with  the  approval  of  the  faculty,  prepares  a  list  consisting  of  mem- 
bers of  the  three  upper  classes  who  have  shown  outstanding  ability 
and  achievement  in  the  work  of  the  term. 

Freshman  Honor  List.  Freshmen  who  achieve  an  outstanding 
record  in  the  Fall  term  are  recognized  at  the  Honors  Convocation 
in  February. 

Junior  Honors  are  awarded  at  the  Opening  Convocation  to  the 
highest-ranking  members  of  the  junior  class. 
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Emilie  Watts  McVea  Scholars.  Each  year  the  College  recognizes 
academic  achievement  by  conferring  upon  the  highest-ranking 
member  of  each  class  the  honorary  title  of  Emilie  Watts  McVea 
Scholar,  a  designation  which  bears  the  name  of  the  second  President 
of  Sweet  Briar  College, 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  authorized  a  charter  for  the  Theta  chapter 
of  Virginia  at  Sweet  Briar  College  in  1949.  Each  year  the  chapter 
elects  to  membership  seniors  of  high  scholastic  attainment;  it  may 
also  elect  juniors  of  exceptional  ability. 


SPECIAL  AWARDS 

The  Jean  Besselievre  Boley  Fund  was  established  by  the  parents 
and  husband  of  Jean  Besselievre  Boley  of  the  Class  of  1935,  to 
encourage  interest  in  creative  writing.  The  Fund  provides  a 
prize  of  $100  to  the  student  submitting  the  best  short  story  entered 
in  the  annual  competition.  It  may  also  provide  a  grant-in-aid  for 
a  junior  or  senior  with  demonstrated  ability  in  creative  writing 
who  requires  financial  assistance  and  is  recommended  by  the  Dean. 

Book  Collector's  Award.  The  Committee  on  the  Book  Shop  awards 
a  prize  annually  to  encourage  the  love  and  collecting  of  books. 
Information  is  available  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

The  Marcia  Capron  Award.  Established  by  Mr.  John  D.  Capron 
in  honor  of  his  wife,  this  award  is  given  at  Commencement  to  a 
senior,  for  excellence  in  French. 

The  Connie  M.  Guion  Award.  In  honor  of  Dr.  Guion,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  Wilson  Newman  and  their  daughters,  Clare  Newman 
Blanchard,  Class  of  1960,  and  Mildred  Newman  Thayer,  Class 
of  1961,  established  this  award  which  is  given  to  a  member  of  the 
graduating  class  "for  excellence  as  a  human  being  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  College." 

The  Helen  K.  Mull  Psychology  Scholarship.  Established  by  the 
bequest  of  Helen  K.  Mull,  professor  of  psychology  at  Sweet  Briar 
from  1927  to  1958,  it  is  awarded  to  the  highest-ranking  psychology 
major  in  the  graduating  class,  for  graduate  study  in  psychology. 

The  Lawrence  Nelson  Award.  Established  in  1971  in  memory  of 
Professor  Nelson,  who  taught  English  at  Sweet  Briar  from  1946 
to  1970,  it  is  awarded  each  year  to  a  senior  chosen  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  English,  for  general  excellence  in  English. 
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The  Anne  Gary  Pannell  Taylor  Graduate  Fellowship  in  History. 

To  encourage  high  standards  of  scholarship  in  history,  this  award 
was  established  in  honor  of  the  fifth  president  of  the  College  by 
Miss  Dorothy  Stimson,  visiting  professor  of  history  at  Sweet  Briar 
in  1956.  The  Fellowship  is  awarded  annually  to  an  outstanding 
senior  history  major  who  plans  graduate  study. 
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1974       Fall  Term 
September  1 1  Wednesday 


13 


Friday 


14 

Saturday 

15 

Sunday 

16 

Monday 

October       12 


13 


Saturday 
Sunday 


16 

Wednesday 

26 

Saturday 

November 

27 

Friday 

December 

1 

Sunday 

13 

Friday 

14, 

16-19 

1975       Winter 

Term 

January 

5 

Sunday 

6 

Monday 

31 

Friday 

Sp 

ring 

Term 

February 

3 

Monday 

19 

Wednesday 

March 

28 

Friday 

April 

6 

Sunday 

7 

•Monday 

May 

9 

Friday 

10, 

12-14 

13 

17 

Saturday 

18 

Sunday 

Arrival  of  new  students 
Registration    for    returning 

students 
Registration   for   new   students 
Opening  Convocation 
Classes  begin 

Father-Daughter  Weekend 
(Sophomores  &  Juniors) 

Memorial  Service  honoring  the 
Founders 

Founders'  Day  Convocation 

Parents'  Day 

(Freshmen  &  Seniors) 

Thanksgiving  recess   begins  at 

12:15  p.m. 
Thanksgiving   recess   ends 

Classes  end  at  3:20  p.m. 
Examination    period 

Christmas  vacation  ends 
Winter   Term   begins 
Winter  Term  ends 


Classes   begin   at   8:00  a.m. 
Honors  Convocation 

Spring    vacation    begins    at 
3:20  p.m. 

Spring   vacation   ends 
Classes  resume 

Classes  end  at  3:20  p.m. 

Examination   period 

Seniors   to   finish   examinations 

by  3:20  p.m. 
Baccalaureate   Service 
President's  Garden  Party 
Sixty-fifth  Commencement 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


Courses  of  instruction  are  offered  by  the  following  departments:  History 
of  Art;  Studio  Art;  Biology;  Chemistry;  Education;  English;  Greek  and  Latin; 
Mathematics;  Modern  Languages;  Music;  Philosophy;  Physical  Education; 
Physics;  Psychology;  Religion;  and  by  the  Division  of  Social  Studies,  including 
Anthropology,  Economics,   Government,   History,   Social   Studies,   and   Sociology.) 

Course  numbers  indicate  in  a  general  way  the  level  of  instruction.  Numbers i 
below  100  indicate  introductory  courses;  101  to  200,  intermediate  courses;  from! 
201  to  300,  advanced  courses;  and  above  300,  courses  normally  open  to  seniors,! 
major  students,  and  others  of  unusual  ability.  j 

Odd  numbers  usually  designate  courses  offered  in  the  Fall  term;  eveni 
numbers,  those  offered  in  the  Spring  term.  If  a  course  is  offered  in  more  than 
one  term,  the  letter  X  following  the  number  indicates  the  Fall  term;  W,  the 
Winter  term;  Y,  the  Spring  term.  A  few  courses  offered  in  the  summer  are' 
designated  by  S. 

Courses  extending  through  the  year  are  indicated  by  numbers  linked  by  a 
hyphen,  comma,  or  slash  (/).  A  hyphen  or  slash  indicates  that  the  Fall  term 
is  a  prerequisite  to  the  Spring  term  and  that  no  credit  will  be  given  for  one 
without  the  other  except  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor.  A  comma  in-l 
dicates  that  the  Fall  term  may  be  taken  independently  of  the  Spring  term  but) 
that  the  Fall  term  is  prerequisite  to  the  Spring  term,  except  when  otherwise 
specified. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  each   course   carries   1    unit  of  credit   per   term. 

Square  brackets  [  J  enclosing  a  course  number  and  title  indicate  that  the 
course  will  not  be  offered  in   the  current  year. 

The  time  at  which  a  course  meets  is  indicated  by  a  letter  (Hour  B).  Two 
or  more  hour  letters  separated  by  commas  (Hour  A,  C,  H)  indicate  separate 
sections  of  a  course.  Hour  letters  not  separated  by  commas  (Hour  NS)  indicate 
one  section  that  meets  in  more  than  one  class  period.  If  a  course  meets  only  on 
certain  days,  the  days  are  specified  before  the  hour  letter  (Hour  Tu  H).  Two 
days  not  separated  by  commas  (Hour  MonWed  D)  indicate  one  section  that 
meets  on  two  days.  Days  separated  by  commas  (Hour  Mon,  Wed  EF)  indicate 
separate  sections. 

The   phrase   "by   permission"    means    permission    of    the    instructor. 
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ART 


History  of  Art 


Professor:    Ruth  M.  Firm 

Assistant  Professors:   Aileen  H.  Laing,  Chairman,  Joan  M.  Marter 

The  major  in  the  History  of  Art  is  based  on  Art  15/16;  eight  additional 
units  in  the  Department  are  required.  The  major  program  must  include  Art  1 
and  2,  Senior  Seminar  (352)  and  one  unit  each  in  Ancient  or  Mediaeval,  Ren- 
aissance or  Baroque,  and  Modern  or  American  Art.  A  comprehensive  examination 
or  a  comparable  project  forms  a  part  of  the  requirements  for  majors  in  the 
History  of  Art.  No  academic  credit  will  be  given  for  this  project. 

15/16     Introduction  to  Art 

An  historical  and  analytical  introduction,  considering  representative  monu- 
ments of  European  art  in  their  context  and  proposing  ways  of  understanding 
visual  evidence. 

Open    to    all    students.    Three    hours    lecture    and    one    assigned    discussion 
section.  Members  of   the  Department 

103     Northern  Painting 

l  Manuscripts,  graphic  arts,  and   painting   in   Northern  Art   from   the   fourteenth 
to   the   sixteenth   century   with   concentration    on    the   work   of    the   Van    Eycks, 
Van  der  Weyden,  Fouquet,  Bosch,  Brueghel,  Grimewald,  Diirer  and  Holbein. 
Prerequisite:     Art   15/16.  Alternate  years.  Mrs.   Marter 

105,  106     Baroque  Art  and  Architecture 

Fall  term:  mannerism  and  baroque  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  Spanish  colonies, 
with  concentration  in  Caravaggio,  Bernini,  El  Greco  and  Velasquez.  Spring 
term:  French  classicism  and  rococo,  painting  in  the  Low  Countries  with  em- 
phasis on  Rembrandt  and  Rubens,  and  rococo  architecture  in  South  Germany 
and  Austria. 

Prerequisite:     Art   15/16.   Either   term   may   be  elected   independently. 

Mrs.  Marter 
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lis,  114     The  Art  of  The  Renaissance  in  Italy 

Fall  term:  architecture,  painting  and  sculpture  in  Italy  from  the  thirteenth 
through  the  fifteenth  centuries.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  work  of  Giotto 
and  Duccio  and  the  developments  of  the  Quattrocento  in  Florence.  Spring  term: 
the  late  fifteenth  century  in  Northern  Italy,  the  High  Renaissance  in  Rome  and 
Venice,  and  the  manneristic  developments  of  the  mid-sixteenth  century. 

Prerequisite:    Art   15/16.  Either   term  may  be  elected  independently.  | 

Miss  Laing,  Miss  Firmj 
[124     Ancient  Art] 

Major  artistic  achievements  of  the  civilizations  of  the  ancient  world  withi' 
particular  concentration  on  the  architecture,  painting  and  sculpture  of  Greece' 
and  Rome. 

Alternate  years. 

128     Mediaeval  Art 

Major  art  forms  in  the  Early  Christian,  Byzantine,  Romanesque  and  Gothic' 
periods  as  seen  in  their  historical  contexts.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  given 
to  architecture,  but  sculpture,  manuscript  illumination,  mosaics  and  ivories  willl 
also  be  considered. 

Prerequisite:    Art  15.  Alternate  years.  Miss  Laing 

203  Painting  and  Sculpture:     1785-1900 

From   David,  Goya  and  Turner  through   Cezanne   and   Van   Gogh. 

Prerequisite:     Art  15/16.  Sophomores  admitted  by  permission.         Miss  Firm 

204  Contemporary  Art 

Major  European  and  American  movements  since  1900,  including  cubism,  ex- 
pressionism, surrealism  and  pop. 

Prerequisite:     Art  15/16.  Sophomores  admitted  by  permission.     Mrs.   Martej 

[205     Oriental  Art] 

The  visual  arts  in  India,  China  and  Japan. 

Prerequisite:    Art    15/16.   Two   additional   units   in    the   history    of   art    are 
strongly   recommended.   Alternate   years. 


STUDIO  ART 

237     American  Art 

Architecture,  sculpture  and   painting   in   the   United   States   from    the   Colonial 
period  to  the  Armory  Show. 

Prerequisite:  Art  15/16.  Exceptions  made  only  for  students  majoring  in 
American  History  and  Literature  to  whom  Art  15/16  is  strongly  recommended. 

Miss  Firm 

263,  264     Independent  Studies 

iSupcrvised   independent   study   in   a  subject  of  the  student's  own   choice,  such 

as    the    intensive    analysis    of    selected    individual    artists    or    topics    from    the 

history  of  drawing  and   the  graphic  arts. 

Prerequisite:    Art    15/16   and   permission   of   the   Department.    Either    term 
I       may  be  elected  independently.  The  Department 

352  Senior  Seminar 

iSubjects  of  general  historical  and  critical  significance,  pursued  individually  and 

^presented  to  the  seminar  for  discussion. 

i       Open  only  to  seniors  majoring  in  History  of  Art.  Miss  Laing 

Studio  Art 

Professor:   Loren  Oliver,  Chairman 

ab 
Assistant  Professors:   Denise  Mullen,  Raymond  Twiddy 

Lecturers  in  Photography:    Tyrus  Dahl,  Jr.,  Langley  Wood 

The  major  in  Studio  Art  is  based  on  Art  1  and  2,  Art  15/16,  the  Seminar: 
ithe  Interrelation  of  the  Arts  (365)  and  six  additional  units  in  studio,  with 
a  concentration  of  three  of  these  units  in  either  painting  or  printmaking. 
The  major  program  must  also  include  the  following  courses  in  the  History  of 
lArt:  one  unit  of  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  Oriental,  Renaissance  of  Baroque  Art; 
one  unit  of  19th  Century  Art  (203)  or  American  Art;  one  unit  of  Contemporary 
Art  (204).  The  major  student  must  also  elect  one  unit  from  the  following 
courses:  Dance  History  (121,  122),  Music  in  History  (23,  24),  History  of  the 
Theatre  (21,  22),  or  an  additional  unit  in  the  History  of  Art.  (The  student 
who  wishes  to  keep  open  the  option  of  graduate  study  in  the  History  of  Art 
is  strongly  urged  to  elect  the  additional  unit  in  the  History  of  Art.)  The 
student  majoring  in  Studio  Art  is  required  to  present  an  exhibition  of  her 
creative  work  supported  by  a  paper  or  an  oral  examination  to  fulfill  the 
major  requirements. 

Students  who  seek  advanced  placement  in  Studio  must  submit  a  portfolio 
for  review  by  the  studio  instructors. 

The  Department  reserves  the  right  to  retain  not  more  than  three  works 
from  each  student.  These  works  will  be  added  to  a  Collection  of  Student  Art 
ito  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  Department. 

1   Introduction  to  Drawing 

A  study  of  the  basic  principles  and  devices  in  drawing  with  emphasis  on  such 
problems  as  line,  form,  perspective  and   transition. 

One  hour  lecture,  four  hours  of  supervised  studio.  Mr.  Oliver 

ih 

On  sabl)atical  leave,  1974-5. 
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2     Introduction  to  Painting 

A  study  of  the  basic  principles  of  painting  and  color  theory. 

Prerequisite:    Art   1.  One  hour  lecture,  four  hours  of  supervised  studio. 

Mr.  Oliver 
110    Design 

The  course  aims  to  develop  an  ability  to  communicate  original  ideas  through 
the    involvement   of   other   senses    in    combination    with    vision.     Various    two- 
dimensional    media    are    used    to    study    theories    of   contrast,    texture,    rhythm  i 
and  form. 

Prerequisite:    Art  1.    Six  hours  of  supervised  studio.  Miss  Mullen  i 

119    Basic  Photography 

A  course  in  the  fundamentals  of  black  and  white  still  photography  dealing 
with  "seeing  photographically,"  operating  the  camera,  processing  and  printing 
black  and  white  film.  The  student  will  need  to  have  access  to  a  simple  35-mm 
camera.  Mr.    Dahl 

[161     Independent  Studies  in  Film-Making.    See  Drama  161] 

201     Drawing 

The  study  and  execution  of  drawings  in  charcoal,  chalk,  pastels,  wax  crayon, 
silver  and  gold  point,  pen  and  ink,  wash  and  mixed  media. 

Prerequisite:    Art    1,  2  or  permission.    Six   hours  of  supervised   studio. 

Mr.  Oliver  I 
The  following  four  courses  in   the   Materials  and  Techniques  of  Painting  and  I 
Printmaking  offer   the   student    the  opportunity   to  experiment   with   a   variety 
of   materials   and    techniques    in   order    to   understand    why    each    technique,   in 
its  role   of  mediating  agent   between   an   idea   and   its   realization,   represents   a 
different    way    realizing    that    idea.     The    emphasis    is    upon    craftsmanship    and ' 
an  exploration  into  the  creative  possibilities  of  the  various  media. 

221,  222     Materials  and  Techniques  of  Painting 

Fall  term:  the  study  and  execution  of  painting  in  oil,  egg  tempera,  and  en- 
caustic. Spring  term:  the  study  and  execution  of  painting  in  acrylic,  water- 
color  and  gouache. 

Prerequisite:    Art   1,  2  or  permission.    Art   15/16  is   recommended   and   may 
be  taken  concurrently.    Six  hours  of  supervised  studio.    Either  term  may  be  ' 
elected  independently.  Miss   Mullen,  Mr.  Oliver  ( 

223,  224     Materials  and  Techniques  of  Printmaking 

Fall  term:    an  introduction  to  the  techniques  of  relief,  intaglio  and  collagraphy. 
Spring  term:    an  introduction  to  the  techniques  of  serigraphy  and  lithography. 

Prerequisite:  Art  1,  2  or  permission.  Art  15/16  is  recommended  and  may 
be  taken  concurrently.  Six  hours  of  supervised  studio.  Either  term  may 
be  elected  independently.  Miss   Mullen 

301,  302     Advanced  Painting 

Advanced  painting  for  those  students  who  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to 
continue  creative  work  on  their  own  initiative  in  the  media  previously  studied. 

Prerequisite:  Art  110,  201,  221  or  222  (200)  and  permission.  Six  hours  of 
supervised  studio.  Miss  Mullen,  Mr.  Oliver 


STUDIO  art;  biology 

303     Advanced  Drawing 

Advanced  drawing  for  those  students  who  have  demonstrated  their  abihty  to 
continue  creative  work  on  their  own  initiative. 

Prerequisite:    Art  110,  201   and  permission.    Six  hours  of  supervised  studio. 

Mr.  Oliver 

307,  308     Advanced  Printmaking 

Advanced  printmaking  for  those  students  who  have  demonstrated  their  ability 
to  continue  creative  work  on  their  own  initiative.  A  continuation  of  techniques 
previously  studied. 

Prerequisite:    Art   110,  201,  223  or  224    (208)  and  permission.    Six  hours  of 
supervised  studio.  Miss   Mullen 

363,  364     Independent  Studies  in  Studio  (Vt  or  1) 

Individually  planned  program  with  area  of  emphasis  related  to  student's 
major  area  of  concentration    (see  statement  of  the  major). 

Prerequisite:    One  300  level  course  and  permission.    Supervised  independent 
work.  Mr.  Oliver  or   Miss   Mullen 

365    Seminar:    The  Interrelation  of  the  Arts 

Open  to  all  senior  majors  in  the  arts  (History  of  Art,  Studio  Art,  English  and 
Creative  Writing,  Dance  and  Drama,  Drama,  Literature,  and  Music)  designed 
to  develop  discussion  of  the  various  disciplines  in  the  arts  and  their  interrelations. 

Members  of  the  Department, 
cooperating  instructors  and  invited  speakers 
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Biology 


ab 
Professors:    Jane  C.  Belcher,  Ernest  P.  Edwards,  Elizabeth  F.  Sprague,  Chairman 

Associate  Professor:    Margaret  Simpson 

Assistant:    Nita  D.  Huston 

A  student  who  elects  Biology  as  her  major  subject  must  complete  nine  imits 
in  Biology  including  Biology  3,  6,  101/102,  and  courses  dealing  with  genetics, 
development  and  physiology.  In  addition  she  must  take  one  course  involving 
field  work,  and  a  year  of  chemistry.  She  must  also  pass  the  senior  comprehen- 
sive examination. 

Advanced  courses  arc  offered  when  desired  by  a  sufficient  number  of  students. 
Sophomores  may   take  such   courses  only  with   permission   of   the   instructor. 

The  attention  of  students  interested  in  medicine  is  directed  to  the  major 
in  Premedical  Sciences. 


On  sabl^atical  leave,  Fall  and  \Vinter,  1974-75.    Miss  Belcher  Acting  Cliairman. 
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3X  or  3Y     General  Biology 

An   introduction   to   the   principles  and   methods  of   biology. 

Three  hours  lecture  or  discussion  and  one  three-hour  laboratory. 

Members  of  the  Department 

6     Topics  in  Biology 

Advanced  study  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  biology. 

Prerequisite:  One  unit  of  biology.  Two  hours  lecture  or  discussion  and 
one  three-hour  laboratory.  Miss  Simpson 

101/102     Comparative  Morphology:     Plants  and  Vertebrates  (IVi) 

Origin  and  evolution  of  adaptation  to  terrestrial  life  among  the  great  land 
phyla,  Tracheophyta  and  Chordata,  on  the  basis  of  evidence  from  paleontology 
and  morphology. 

Prerequisite:  One  unit  of  biology.  Two  hours  lecture  or  discussion  and 
one  four-hour  laboratory.  Miss  Belcher  and  Miss  Sprague 

104     Plant  Growth  (IV2) 

Studies  in  the  greenhouse  emphasizing  the  principles  of  plant  development  as 
related  to  the  physical  and  biological  environment. 

Prerequisite:  One  unit  of  biology  and/or  one  unit  of  chemistry.  Two  hours 
lecture,  four  hours  scheduled,  two  hours  unscheduled  laboratory.  Alternate 
years.  Miss  Sprague 

106     Taxonomy  and  Local  Flora 

Principles  of  classification  with  emphasis  on  local  vascular  plants  including 
their  distribution  and  ecology. 

Prerequisite:  One  unit  of  biology.  Two  three-hour  periods  for  lecture  and 
field  world.    Alternate  years.  Miss  Sprague 

[108     Biology  of  Pollution] 

The  effects  on  individuals  and  populations  of  pollutants  in  water,  air,  and 
soil   will   be   considered    in    lecture,   discussion    and    laboratory   work. 

Prerequisite:    One  unit  of  biology.  Miss  Sprague 

110     Principles  of  Development  (IV2) 

Lectures,  discussion  and  laboratory  work  designed  to  illustrate  primarily  mor- 
phogenesis  and   differentiation    in    development    and   rcgencratng   forms. 

Prerequisite:  One  imit  of  biology.  Three  hours  lecture  or  discussion  and 
one  four-hour  laboratory.    Alternate  years.  Miss   Belcher 

115     Field  Biology  and  Ecology  (IV^) 

A  survey  of  the  natural  history  of  the  Sweet  Briar  area,  and  a  study  of  liic 
ecological  principles  involved. 

Prerequisite:  One  unit  of  biology.  Not  open  to  Freshmen.  Excluded  from 
Pass/Fail  grading.    Three  hours  lecture  and  2Vi   hours   laboratory. 

Mr.  Edwards 
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116     Ornithology 

\  study  of  birds,  their  identification,  structure,  and  habits. 

Prerequisite:     One    unit    of    a    laboratory    science;    excluded    from    Pass/Fail 
grading.    Two   hours   lecture,   and   3    hours   laboratory;    also   field    trips    tba. 

Mr.  Edwards 

120     Invertebrate  Zoology  (IV^) 

\  survey  of  the  invertebrate  phyla  with  emphasis  on  evolutionary  relationships, 

latural    history,   economic    importance    and    methods  of    identification    in    field 
md  laboratory. 

Prerequisite:    One  unit  of  biology.    Three  hours  lecture  and   two  2'/2   hours 
laboratory  or  field  work.    Alternate  years.  Miss  Simpson 

123X  or  123Y     Evolution  of  Man] 

Concepts  of  man's  past,  present  and   future  derived   primarily   from   studies  in 
)aleontology  and  genetics.  Miss  Belcher 


205  Microbiology] 

structure  and   physiology  of  bacteria   and  other   microorganisms. 


(IVi) 


Prerequisite  or  corequisite:    One  unit  of  chemistry  or  permission.    Two  hours 
lecture  and  two  two-hour  laboratories.    Alternate  years.  Miss  Spraguc 
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217     Heredity 

A  review  of  classical  genetics;  current  theories  regarding  the  gene's  influences 
on  the  organism,  its  behavior  in  populations  and  its  role  in  evolution. 

Prerequisite:     Two    units    of    biology.     Three    hours    lecture    or    discussion. 
Alternate  years.  Miss  Belcher 

217L     Laboratory  for  Heredity  (Vi) 

Co-requisite:    Biology  217.    One  three-hour  laboratory.  Miss  Belcher 

225     Problems  in  Comparative  Animal  Physiology  (IVi) 

Studies  of   physiological   mechanisms   in   representatives  of   major  groups. 

Prerequisite:     Two    units   of    biology.     Three    hours    lecture,    discussion    and 
individual  research  problems.    Alternate  years.  Miss  Simpson 

230     Human  Ecology  (Y2) 

The  relationships  of  man  to  the  environment  including  the  environment  man 
has  created.  Principles  of  ecology  will  be  applied  to  an  analysis  of  man's  place 
in  the  ecosphere. 

Prerequisite:    Biology  115.    Two  hours  of  lecture  and  3  hours  laboratory  or 
field  work  per  week  for  six  weeks.     (Three  alternate  blocks  of  2  weeks  each.) 

Mr.  Edwards 

361,  362     Special  Studies  in  Biology  (V2  or  1) 

Topics  or  laboratory  problems  pursued  independently  by  each  student  under 
supervision. 

Open   to  seniors   majoring  in   Biology   and   to  other  qualified   students   with 
permission.     Either    term    may    be   elected    independently. 

Members  of  the  Department 


Chemistry 


Associate  Professors:    Barbara  Blair,  H.  Chester  Markle,  Jr.,  John  R.  McClenon, 

Chair»ia7i 

A  student  who  elects  Chemistry  as  her  major  subject  must  complete  ten 
units  in  Chemistry,  exclusive  of  Chemistry  7,  8,  9,  10,  12,  112,  and  181  and  ex- 
clusive of  Winter  term  units.  One  course  in  physics  at  the  200  or  300  level 
may  be  used  in  place  of  one  chemistry  course  to  meet  the  ten  unit  requirement. 
Chemistry  101,  109,  110,  207,  and  208  must  be  included.  (A  student  who  has 
completed  Chemistry  9,  10  or  9,  108  will  be  exempted  from  the  Chemistry  101 
requirement.)  Physics  6  (or  104)  and  Mathematics  56  are  required  and  are 
prerequisite  to  Chemistry  207,  208. 

Students  who  major  in  Chemistry  must  also  satisfy  the  .senior  compre- 
hensive requirement. 

Because  of  the  necessary  sequence  of  courses  it  is  strongly  recommended 
that  a  student  who  considers  majoring  in  Chemistry  start  its  study  in  her 
freshman  year  and  consult  with  the  Department  before  registering  for  her 
sophomore  courses.  These  students  should  elect  Chemistry  7,  8  during  the 
freshman  year,  if  possible. 
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A  reading  knowledge  of  German  and  an  introduction  to  the  uses  and  ap- 
plications of  the  computer  are  desirable. 

The  Department  is  on  the  approved  list  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 
Students  who  wish  to  meet  the  standards  of  the  Society  for  certification  as 
A.C.S.  majors  should  consult  the  chairman  in   their  freshman  year. 

7X  or  7Y,  8     General  Chemistry 

Chemistry  7:  An  introduction  to  atomic  structure,  bonding,  and  the  chemical 
elements  and  to  the  several  fields  of  chemistry  including  organic  and  bio- 
chemistry. The  role  of  science  as  a  part  of  society  will  also  be  discussed. 
Chemistry  8:  Selected  topics  including  chemical  equilibrium,  thermodynamics, 
and  reaction  kinetics. 

Three  hours  lecture  and  one  discussion  section. 

Members  of  the  Department 
12    Science,  Society,  and  Technology 

The  scientific  aspects  of  societal  problems  are  discussed  in  some  detail.  The 
principles  needed  are  developed  in  the  course  and  no  prior  study  of  any  par- 
ticular science  is  necessary.  Topics  covered  include  the  scientific  and  ethical 
problems  in  the  development  of  the  atom  bomb,  the  chemical  aspects  of  air 
and  water  pollution,  and  possible  means  for  solutions  to   these  problems. 

Open  to  all  students.    Three  hours  lecture.  Mr.  McClenon 

101     Introduction  to  Analytical  Chemistry 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  analytical  chemistry.  Both 
organic  and  inorganic  compounds  will  be  analyzed. 

Prerequisite:    Chemistry  8  or  permission.    Two  hours  lecture  and  one  three- 
hour  laboratory.  Mr.   Markle 

109,  110     Organic  Chemistry 

A  study  of  the  chief  classes  of  carbon  compoiuids  including  their  syntheses 
and  reaction  mechanisms. 

•      Prerequisite:    Chemistry  8  or  10.    Three  hours  lecture.  Mr.  McClenon 

109L,  llOL     Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory  (Vi) 

Development  of  the  techniques  of  separation,  purification,  and  synthesis  of 
organic  compounds.  The  use  of  spectroscopy  and  the  chemical  literature  are 
also  included. 

Pre-  or  co-requisite:    Chemistry  109,  110.    One  three  hour  laboratory. 

Mr.  McClenon 

112     The  Development  of  Scientific  Ideas 

IA  study  of  the  development  of  insight  and  comprehension  concerning  selected 
scientific  topics.  The  process  of  refinement  or  abandonment  of  earlier  ex- 
planations for  observed  phenomena  will  be  examined.  Examples  will  be  chosen 
from  the  ancient  Greek  and  Renaissance  periods  as  well  as  from  the  more  re- 
cent past. 

Prerequisite:    One  term  in  a  laboratory  science.    Three  hours  lecture.    Given 
when  desired  by  a  sufficient  number  of  students.  Mr.  Markle 
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179     Computer  Applications  in  Chemistry  (V^) 

Investigation  of  a  variety  of  chemical  problems  by  means  of  the  digital  com- 
puter. Each  student  will  receive  individual  direction.  Set  at  the  level  of  the 
student  with  at  least  one  year  of  chemistry  college.  Taught  jointly  with 
Randolph-Macon  Woman's  and  Lynchburg  Colleges.  Mr.   Markle 

181     Chemistry  in  Action  (Vi) 

A  field  course  with  pre-  and  post-trip  discussion.  Industrial,  medical,  and 
hospital  laboratories  and  nuclear  facilities  will  be  included.  Four  local  and 
one  long  trip  are  planned.  Taught  jointly  with  Randolph-Macon  Woman's 
and  Lynchburg  Colleges.  Open  for  credit  or  audit  by  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. Members  of  the  Department 

207,  208    Physical  Chemistry 

A  study  of  the  principles,  generalizations,  and  theories  of  chemistry  including 
thermodynamics,  chemical  equilibrium,  kinetics,  and  atomic  and  molecular 
structure. 

Prerequisite:    Chemistry   101   or   108  and   107   or   110,   Mathematics  56,  and 
Physics  6   (or  104)  or  permission.    Three  hours  lecture.  Mr.  Markle 

207L,  208L    Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory  (V5) 

Experiments  in  physical  chemistry  including  experiments  in  thermodynamics, 
chemical  equilibrium,  kinetics,  and  computer  usage. 

Pre-  or  co-requisite:    Chemistry  207,  208.    One  three  hour  laboratory. 

Mr.  Markle 
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222    Biochemistry 

The  structure  of  compounds  peculiar  to  living  cells  and  the  metabolic  reactions 
of  these  compounds. 

Prerequisite:     Chemistry    109.   Three   hours  lecture.   Given   when   desired    by 
a  sufficient  number  of  students. 

222L     Biochemistry  Laboratory  (V6) 

Characterization  of  biochemical  compounds  and  the  experimental  study  of 
enzymatic  reactions. 

Pre-  or  co-requisite:    Chemistry  222. 

302     Instrumental  Analysis  (Vi) 

A   study  of   the   theory   and    use  of   instruments   used    in  the   physical   sciences. 

The  various  building  blocks:  transducers,  amplifiers,  and  detectors  will  be  dis- 
cussed.   Both  analog  and  digital  methods  will  be  used. 

Prerequisite:     Chemistry    207,    or    Physics    104,    or    permission.     Two    hours 
lecture.  Mr.  McClenon 

302L     Instrunuental  Analysis  Laboratory 

Construction  of  circuitry  and  instruments  used  by  both  physicists  and  chemists. 
Both  analog  and  digital  instruments  are  included.  A  special  project  in  the 
student's  primary  field  of  interest  is  also  required. 

Pre-  or  co-requisite:    Chemistry  302  or  permission.    Two  three  hour  labora- 
tories. \fr.  McClenon 

304     Inorganic  Chemistry 

A  study  of  the  modern  theories,  principles,  and  generalizations  of  atomic  and 
molecular  structure  including  some  chemical  characteristics  of  the  elements, 
with  emphasis  on  elements  other  than  carbon. 

Prerequisite:     Chemistry  207.  Four  hours  lecture.  Given  when  desired   by  a 
sufficient  number  of  students.  Mr.  Markle 

305,  305    Introduction  to  Research  (Vi  or   1) 

A  course  designed  to  teach  methods  of  research,  including  both  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  literature  of  a  small  problem  and  an  investigation  in  the  laboratory 
of  some  phase  of  it. 

Prerequisite:    Chemistry    101    and    110,  or   permission.    Either   term   may   be 
elected  independently.  Members  of  the  Department 

309     Advanced  Organic  Chemistry 

A  theoretical  study  of  selected  topics  of  current  research  in  both  synthesis 
and  mechanisms  of  reactions. 

Prerequisite:     Chemistry    208    or    permission.     Three    hours    lecture.     Given 
when  desired  by  a  sufficient  number  of  students.  Mr.  McClenon 
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Education 

Associate  Professor:    William  M.  Trausneck 

Assistant  Professor:    Byrd  Stone,  Chairman 

Assistant:    Peggy  C.  Reichard 

The  Department  of  Education  seeks  to  provide  students  with  a  sound  basis 
in  educational  principles,  to  permit  students  to  study  education  as  an  insti- 
tution of  American  culture  and  to  prepare  interested  students  to  teach  in  the^ 
different  academic  areas  at  the  secondary  level  or  in  nursery  school,  kinder- 
garten  or   the  elementary  grades. 

The  teacher  preparation  program  at  Sweet  Briar  has  been  approved  by  the 
Virginia  State  Department  of  Education.  Therefore  students  who  are  planning 
to  teach  should  consult  with  a  member  of  the  department  during  their  fresh- 
man year  in  order  to  elect  a  proper  sequence  of  courses  to  qualify  for  a  Vir- 
ginia Teaching  Certificate. 

Detailed  information  concerning  the  program  and  application  forms  are 
available  from  the  department.  A  student  must  be  recommended  by  her  major 
professor,  must  fill  out  the  proper  forms,  and  be  approved  by  the  Education 
Department   before  she  is  permitted   to  student   teach. 

201     U.  S.  Educational  History 

The  development  of  education  in  the  United  States  from  the  colonial  period 
to  the  present.    May  count  toward  certification.  Mr.  Trausneck 

203     Educational  Psychology 

The  psychological  basis  of  modern  educational  theory  and  practice.  This 
course  is  frequently  specified  for  teacher  certification  at  all  levels. 

Mr.  Trausneck 

205     Principles  of  Education 

A  survey  of  the  purposes,  organization,  and  practices  of  American  education 
with  some  emphasis  on  comparative  education.  Will  count  toward  certification 
at  the  secondary  level.  Mr.  Trausneck  ■ 

207  or  208     The  Pre-School  Child:  Theory  and  Practice 

An  introductory  study  of  the  growth  and  behavior  of  the  young  child. 

Admission  by  permission.    Four  hours  of  observation  and   teaching  and  one 
hour  of  lecture  and  discussion.  Miss  Stone,  Mrs.  Reichard 

209  Teaching  Reading  and  Children's  Literature 

Principles,  techniques,  and  materials  used  in  teaching  reading  skills  and  chil- 
dren's literature  in  elementary  schools.   This  course  is  required  for  certification. 

Miss  Stone 

210  Contemporary  Problems  in  Education 

The  historical  and  philosophical  background  of  modem  educational  problems; 
the  role  of  education  in  relation  to  society.  Mr.  Trausneck 
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300    Elementary  School  Methods 

Curriculum,  principles  and  methods  of  the  elementary  school,  kindergarten 
through  giade  7.  A  study  of  teaching  objccti\es  and  classroom  procedures.  A 
project  in  correlation  with  Education  304  is  required.  This  course  is  required 
for  certification  and  must  be  taken  concurrently  with  Education  304. 

Admission   for  permission.    See  opening  statement.  Miss  Stone 

302     Secondary  School  Methods 

The  organization  of  instruction  and  the  selection  of  appropriate  classroom 
teaching  aids.  A  project  in  correlation  with  Education  306  is  required.  This 
course  is  required  for  certification  and  must  be  taken  concurrently  with  Ed- 
ucation 306. 

Admission  by  permission.    See  opening  statement.  Mr.  Trausneck 

304     Student  Teaching  in  the  Elementary  School  (2) 

Observation,  supervised  practice  teaching,  and  participation  in  school  activities 

for  a  minimum  of  ten  hours  a  week  (totaling  120  clock  hours)  at  the  ele- 
mentary school  level.    Required  for  certification. 

Admission  by  permission.    See  opening  statement.  Miss  Stone 

306    Student  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School  (2) 

Observation,  supervised  practice  teaching,  and  participation  in  school  activities 
for  a  minimum  of  ten  hours  a  week  (totaling  120  clock  hours)  at  the  secondary 
school  level.   Required  for  certification. 

Admission  by  permission.   See  opening  statement.  Mr.  Trausneck 

309  or  310     Advanced  Nursery  School  and  Kindergarten  Practice 

Six  hours  of  teaching  nursery  school  and  kindergarten  with  an  independent 
project  involving  the  pupils. 

Prerequisite:     Education  207  or  208.  Admission  by  permissibn. 

Miss  Stone,  Mrs.  Reichard 
312     The  Diagnostic  Teaching  of  Reading 

The  theory  and  techniques  of  diagnosing  reading  difficulties  in  elementary 
school  children   and   providing  instruction    to  fit   their   individual   needs. 

Two   hours  lecture  and   discussion,   two   hours   tutoring  in   area   schools   per 
week.    Students   taking  this  course  should   have  a   car  available. 

Prerequisite:    Education  209  and  permission. 

Miss  Stone  and  visiting  lecturers 
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Professors:     Ralph   Aiken,    Chairman,   Richard    C.    Rowland,   Viola    H.    Winner 

Associate  Professor:    Ross  H.  Dabney 

Assistant  Professors:    Roger  A.  Hall,  Lawrence  K.  Noriega,  Lee  Piepho,  William 

E.  Smart 
Visiting  Lecturer:    Sylvia  Wilkinson  f 
Visiting  Instructor:    Mary  F.  Maddox 

t  Winter  term 
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Thf  Department  offers  majors  in  English,  in  English  and  Creative  Writing 
and  in  Drama. 

A  student  who  elects  English  as  her  major  subject  must  complete  at  least 
eight  units  within  the  Department.  The  work  of  the  major  must  include  at 
least  three  units  from  the  following  courses:  213,  217.  219  or  220,  223,  225, 
226,  237,  238,  240,  283;  at  least  two  units  from  the  following  courses:  241,  242. 
267,  268,  273,  274,  284,  and  at  least  two  units  from  the  following  courses:  277. 
279,  280,  293,  294,  295,  297,  298.  English  229,  230,  231,  and  232,  as  well  as 
Winter-term  courses,  may  satisfy  these  requirements  when  their  material  is 
appropriate.  History  107,  108,  History  of  Modern  Britain,  is  strongly  recom- 
mended as  an  elective. 

No  course  below  the  100-le\el  may  be  counted  toward  the  major  in  English 
or  in  English  and  Creative  Writing,  nor  may  the  following  courses  listed 
under  Drama:     161,  289,  290,  357. 

In  the  last  term  of  her  senior  year  the  student  majoring  in  English  must 
complete  a  comprehensi\e  exercise  that  demonstrates  a  knowledge  of  the  major 
periods  of  English  and  American  literature.  The  exact  form  that  the  exercise 
will  take  will  be  determined  in  the  fall  of  the  senior  year  by  the  Department 
in  consultation  with  the  students.  If  a  senior  thesis  is  elected  to  fulfdl  this 
requirement,  it  must  draw  upon  materials  from  at  least  three  literary  periods 
and  it  must  be  completed  by  the  date  of  the  comprehensive  examinations.  No 
academic  credit  will  be  given  for  this  thesis. 

English  101,  102,  or  the  equivalent,  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  major  in  English 
and  Creative  Writing,  and  should  be  taken  no  later  than  the  sophomore  year. 
A  student  who  elects  English  and  Creative  Writing  as  her  major  subject  must 
complete  at  least  four  additional  units  in  writing,  including  361,  362  in  the 
senior  year,  and  six  units  in  literature.  The  work  of  the  major  must  include 
at  least  two  units  from  the  following  courses:  213,  217,  219  or  220,  223,  225, 
226,  237.  238,  240,  283:  at  least  two  units  from  the  following  courses:  241,  242, 
267,  268,  273,  274,  284;  and  at  least  two  units  from  the  following  courses:  277, 
279,  280,  293,  294,  295,  297,  298.  English  229,  230,  231,  and  232,  as  well  as 
Winter-term  courses,  may  satisfy  these  requirements  when  their  material  is 
appropriate. 

In  the  last  term  of  her  senior  year  the  student  majoring  in  English  and 
Creative  Writing  must  present  a  major  piece  of  writing  and  she  must  complete 
a  comprehensive  exercise  that  demonstrates  a  knowledge  of  the  major  periods 
of  English  and  American  literature.  The  exact  form  that  the  exercise  will 
take  will  be  determined  in  the  fall  of  the  senior  year  by  the  Department  in 
consultation  with  the  students.  If  a  senior  thesis  is  elected  to  fulfill  this  re- 
quirement, it  must  show  a  knowledge  of  the  tradition  of  the  genre  in  which 
the  student  writes.  No  academic  credit  will  be  given  for  it,  and  both  it  and 
the  piece  of  writing  must  be  completed  by  the  date  of  the  comprehensive 
examinations. 

The  major  in  Drama  is  based  on  English  21,  22.  A  student  who  elects 
Drama  as  her  major  subject  must  complete  at  least  nine  additional  units 
within  the  Department.  The  work  of  the  major  must  include  the  following 
courses:  either  225  or  226,  either  279  or  280,  283,  284,  289,  290,  357,  and  at 
least  two  units  selected  from  223,  either  225  or  226,  either  279  or  280,  or  ap- 
proved Winter-term  courses.  The  student  must  complete  a  directing  project 
and,  in  her  senior  year,  a  comprehensive  exercise. 

The  major  in  Dance  and  Drama  is  described  under  interdepartmental 
majors. 
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English  1,  Thought  and  Expression,  is  required  of  all  freshmen  except 
those  who  are  exempted  or  advanced.  A  student  who  fails  English  1  is  re- 
quired to  take  Composition  in  the  Winter  term. 

1    Thought  and  Expression 

The  study  of  prose,  poetry,  and  drama,  as  a  basis  for  training  in  writing. 

Members  of  the  Department 
4     Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton 

A   study   of   selected   works   by   these   three   writers.    Chaucer   will   be   read   in 
translation.  Mr.  Aiken 

6    Introduction  to  Creative  Writing 

The  study  and  writing  of  autobiography  and  short  fiction. 

Requisite:    Permission.  Mr.  Smart 

[8    Women  and  Literature] 

A   study   of   women   characters   and   women    writers   in   American    and    foreign 
literature,  from  antiquity  to  the  present. 

[12    Comedy] 

A  study  of  the  comic  in  American  and  British  literature,  primarily  drama  and 
short  fiction,  wide  ranging  in  periods  and  authors.  Mrs.  Winner 

16    American  Fiction 

Six    classic    writers     (typically    Poe,    Hawthorne,    Twain,    James,  Howells,    and 

Faulkner)    considered    as    novelists    and/or    short    story    writers.  Both    literary 

techniques  and  sociological  ideas  will  be  discussed.  Mr.  Noriega 
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18    Short  Novels  of  the  Supernatural 

A  reading  of  nineteenth  and  twentieth-century  works,  American,  British,  and 
continental,  by  such   writers  as   Hoffmann,   Poe,  James,    Kafka,   and   Lawrence. 

Mrs.  Winner 
20     Russian  Literature  in  Translation 

A  reading  of  significant  works — drama,  fiction,  and  autobiography — of  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  by  such  writers  as  Gogol,  Turgenev, 
Dostoevsky,  Tolstoy,  Chekhov,  and  Solzhenitzyn.  Mr.  Rowland 

26     World  Fiction  Since  1945 

A  reading  of  significant  American  and  foreign  fiction  since  World  War  II,   by 

such    writers    as    Borges,    Camus,    Burgess,    and  Fowles.    Foreign    works    will    be 

read  in  translation.  Mr.  Piepho 

103,  104     Major  British  Writers 

A  study  of  important  works  of  major  writers.  Fall  term:  Chaucer,  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  and  a  selecton  from  the  lyric  poets.  Spring  term:   Swift,  Pope,  Fielding, 
Wordsworth,  Keats,  Dickens,  Yeats,  and  Joyce. 
Either  term  may  be  elected  independently. 

Fall  term:  Mrs.  Maddox 
Spring  term:  Mr.  Dabney 

131,  132     Special  Studies  (Va   or   1) 

Topics  in  literature,  writing,  or  drama   pursued   by  individual  students  under 

supervision. 

Open,  with  permission  of  the  Department,  to  specially  qualified  sophomores 
and  spring-term  freshmen.  Either  term  may  be  elected  independently. 

Members  of  the  Department 

177,  178     Major  American  Writers 

The   development   of    the    literature    of    the    United    States,    with    detailed    con- 
sideration of  some  of  the  major  writers  of  the   nineteenth   and    twentieth   cen- 
turies. Fall  term:   the  beginnings  to  1865.  Spring  term:    1865   to  the  present. 
Either  term  may  be  elected  independently.  Mr.  Dabney,  Mrs.  Winner 

213     Studies  in  Medieval  Literature 

The  study  of  selected  medieval  works  both  in   the  original  and  in   translation. 
Sophomores  admitted   by  permission.  Alternate  years.  Mr.   Piepho 

[217     History  of  the  English  Language] 

A  study  of  the  continuing  development  of  English  words  and  syntax — including 
sources  of  the  vocabulary  and  changes  of  form,  sound,  and  meaning — as  an  aid 
to  literary  criticism. 

Sophomores  admitted  by  permission. 

[219  or  220    Chaucer] 

A  reading  of  Chaucer's  major  works. 

Sophomores  admitted  by  permission.  Alternate  years.  Mr.  Piepho 

223     English  Drama 

A  study  of  the  major  works  of  English  drama  from  the  beginnings  to  1642, 
excluding  Shakespeare. 

Sophomores  admitted  by  permission.  Alternate  years.  Mr.  Aiken 
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225  Shakespeare:     Twelve  Plays 

A  reading  of  twelve  plays  chosen  from  the  various  forms  of  drama  and  periods 
of  Shakespeare's  career,  excluding  those  to  be  studied  in  English  226. 

Sophomores  admitted   by   permission.  Mr.   Rowland 

226  Shakespeare:     Six  Plays 

A  reading  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Richard  the  Second,  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  As  You  Like  It,  Hamlet,  and  The  Tempest. 

Sophomores  admitted  by  permission.  Mr.  Noriega,  Mr.  Piepho 

229,  230     Studies  in  American  Literature 

The  study  of  selected   topics  in  American   literature   from    the   colonial    period 

to  the  modern. 

Prerequisite:     English    117,   178   or  permission.    Either    term    may    be   elected 
independently.   Alternate   years.  Mrs.   Winner 

[231,  232     American  Literary  Genres] 

The  study  of  selected  genres  in  American  literature. 

Prerequisite:     English    177,    178   or   permisson.    Either    term    may    be   elected 
independently.  Alternate  years.  Mrs.  Winner 

[237,  238     English  Literature  of  the  Renaissance] 

Fall  term:   sixteenth-century  prose  and  poetry.   Spring  term:    seventeenth-century 

prose  and  poetry. 

Sophomores  admitted  by  permission.    Either  terra  may  be  elected   indepen- 
dently. Alternate  years.  Mr.  Piepho 

240     Milton 

A  reading  of  Milton's  major  works. 

Sophomores  admitted  by  permission.  Alternate  years.  Mr.  Aiken 

241,  242     English  Literature  of  the  Restoration  and  the  Eighteenth  Century 

Fall  term:  drama,  poetry,  and  prose  of  the  Restoration  and  early  eighteenth 
century,  with  emphasis  on  Restoration  comedy,  Dryden,  Swift,  and  Pope.  Spring 
term:  drama,  poetry,  and  prose  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
with  emphasis  on  Johnson  and  the  novel. 

Sophomores  admitted  by  permission.  Either   term  may   hrs  elected   indepen- 
dently. Alternate  years.  Mr.  Aiken 

[267,  268     English  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century] 

Fall  term:    Romantic  poetry  and  prose,  with  emphasis  on   Blake,  Wordsworth, 

Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats.    Spring  term:    Victorian  poetry  and  prose, 

with  emphasis  on  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Arnold. 

Sophomores  admitted   by  p:Tmission.   Either   term  may   be  elected   indepen- 
dently. Alternate  years. 

273,  274     The  English  Novel 

A   chronological    study   of   the   English    novel    through    the   nineteenth    century. 

Fall  term:    Defoe  to  the  Brontes.    Spring  term:    Dickens   to  James. 

Sophomores   admitted   by   permission.   Either   term   may   be   elected    indepen- 
dently.   Alternate  years.  Mr.  Dabney 
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[277     British  Literature  of  the  Early  Twentieth  Century] 

English  and  Irish  drama,  poetry,  and  prose  from  1890  to  1939,  with  emphasis 
on  Shaw,  Yeats,  and  Joyce. 

Sophomores  admitted  by  permission.  Alternate  years.  Mr.  Rowland 

[279,  280     Modem  Drama] 

Fall  term:  an  intensive  study  of  plays  by  Ibsen,  Strindberg,  Chekhov,  Shaw, 
Synge,  and  O'Casey.  Spring  term:  a  survey  of  continental,  British,  and  American 
plays  from  World  War  I  to  the  present. 

Sophomores   admitted   by   permission.   Either   term   may   be  elected    indepen- 
dently. Alternate  years.  Mr.  Aiken 

293,  294     Modem  Poetry 

A  chronological  study  of  significant  American  and  British  poets  of  the  modern 

period.  Fall  term:  emphasis  on  Hopkins,  Yeats,  Pound,  and  Eliot.  Spring  term: 

Frost,  Stevens,  Auden,  and  a  selection  of  contemporary  poets. 

Sophomores  admitted  by  permission.   Either   term   may   be  elected   indepen- 
dently.  Alternate  years. 

Fall  term:  Mr.  Noriega 
Spring  term:  Mr.  Rowland 

[295     Modern  Continental  Fiction] 

Readings    from    European    fiction    of    the    nineteenth    and    twentieth    centuries, 

chiefly  Russian,  German  and  French. 

Sophomores  admitted  by  permission.  Mr.   Rowland 

[297     Twentieth-Century  American  Fiction] 

A  study  of  significant  American  fiction  of  the  twentieth  century,  by  such  writers 
as  Faulkner,  Hemingway,  Warren,  O'Connor,  Styron,  and  Hawkes. 
Sophomores  admitted  by  permission.  Alternate  years. 

[298     Twentieth-Century  British  Fiction] 

A  study  of  significant  British  fiction  of  the  twentieth  century,  by  such  writers 
as  Forstcr,  Woolf,  Lawrence,  Gary,  Huxley,  and  Golding. 
Sophomores  admitted  by  permission.  Alternate  years. 

[351]   or  352     Seminar 

Topical   studies   in   English,  American,   and    foreign    literature. 

Open    to   seniors   majoring    in    English    and    to   other   qualified    seniors   with 
permission  of  the  department.  Mr.   Piepho 

361,  362     Independent  Studies  (1/2   or   I) 

Special  topics  in  literature,  writing,  or  drama  pursued  by  indixidual  students 
imder  supervision. 

Open,  with  permission  of  the  department,  to  jiuiiors  or  seniors.  Either  term 
may  be  elected  independently.  Members  of  the  Department 

DRAMA 

21,  22     History  of  the  Theatre 

A  history  of  physical  theatre  from  antiquity  to  the  present.  Fall  term:  the 
Greeks  to  1640.  Spring  term:  1640  to  the  present. 

Either  term   may  be  elected   independently.  Mr.   Hall 
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131,  132     Special  Studies.  See  English  131,  132. 

[161     Independent  Studies  in  Film-Making] 

An  introduction  to  the  techniques  of  film-making  using  8,  Super-8  and  16  mm. 

equipment. 

Open  by  p  rmission.  Mr.  Smart 

223     English  Drama.  See  English  223. 

225,  226    Shakespeare.  See  English  225,  226. 

[279,  280     Modern  Drama].    See  English  279,  280. 

[283,  284     Dramatic  Literature  and  Theory] 

Fall  term:  Classical  and  nonclassical  drama,  with  emphasis  on  the  relationships 
between  the  two.  Study  of  plays  by  such  writers  as  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euri- 
pides, Aristophanes,  Plautus,  Terence,  Moliere,  and  Racine.  Spring  term:  Con- 
tinental, British,  and  American  drama,  with  emphasis  on  the  development  of 
melodrama  from  eighteenth-century  sentimentalism  to  modern  screen  and  tele- 
vision plays.  Study  of  plays  by  such  writers  as  Gay,  Voltaire,  Goethe,  Sheridan, 
Schiller,  Hugo,  Buchner,  Turgenev,  Agee,  and  Chayefsky. 

Prerequisite:     English  21,  22  or  permission.  Either  term  may  be  elected  in- 
dependently.   Alternate  years.  Mr.   Hall 

289  Acting 

Theatrical  presentation  as  a  critical  approach  to  dramatic  literature.  Reading, 
discussion,  and  performance  to  develop  the  student's  powers  of  expression. 

Prerequisite:     English  21,  22.  Sophomores  admitted  by  permission.  Alternate 
years.  Mr.  Hall 

290  Directing 

Studies  in  approaches  to  directing,  past  and  present,  with  practical  application 
to  one-act  plays  directed  by  the  students. 

Prerequisite:     English  289  and  permission.  Alternate  years.  Mr.   Hall 

357     Seminar  in  Drama 

Individual  study  and  research  in  specialized  areas  of  theatre. 

Required   in    the  senior   year  of  all  students   majoring   in   Drama.    Open    lo 
other  students  by  permission.  Mr.   Hall 

361,  362     Independent  Studies.  See  English  361,  362. 

CREATIVE  WRITING 

101,  102     Writers'  Workshop  I 

The   writing   of   fiction,   poetry,    non-fiction,   and   drama.    The   work    submitted 

will  be  discussed  informally  by  the  group  and  with  the  instructor  in  individual 

conference,  with  the  aim  of  improving  the  student's  ability  to  write  effectively. 

Prerequisite:    Permission.  Mr.  Smart 

131,  132     Special  Studies.  See  English  131,  132. 

207,  208     Writers'  Workshop  II 

A  continuation  of  Writers'  Workshop  I. 

Prerequisite:     English   101,  102  and  permission.  Mr.  Smart 

361,  362     Independent  Studies.  See  English  361,  362. 
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Greek  and  Latin 

Associate  Professors:  Reynold  Burrows;  Kenneth  Wright,  Chairman 

The  Department  of  Greek  and  Latin  offers  an  interdisciplinary  approah 
to  the  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity.  It  integrates  languages,  literature, 
history,  philosophy,  archaeology  and  art  history  in  the  discovery  and  exploration 
of  the  civilizations  that  are  our  own  past.  It  aims  to  develop  in  the  student  a 
competence  in  the  cla.ssical  languages,  an  appreciation,  comprehension,  and 
enjoyment  of  those  Greek  and  Latin  authors  who  stand  in  undiminished  status 
against  the  rivals  of  two-thousand  years  and  whose  texts  have  been  the  in- 
spiration of  every  worthwhile  European  mind,  and  an  understanding  of  the 
history  and  culture  of  the  ancient  world.  The  Department  is  interested  both 
in  students  who  wish  to  do  their  major  work  in  Classical  Studies  and  in  stu- 
dents who  wish  to  relate  the  study  of  an  ancient  literature  to  a  modern 
literature  or  an  allied  subject.  Allied  subjects  regularly  include  art,  English, 
history,  modern  languages,  philosophy,  and  religion. 

The  Department  recognizes  three  types  of  concentration:  Greek  and  Latin 
(Classics),  Greek,  and  Latin. 

A  student  concentrating  in  Greek  and  Latin  (Classics)  is  required  to  com- 
plete ten  units  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  above  the  1-2  level.  The 
units  may  be  equally  divided  between  the  two  languages,  or  six  in  one  and 
four  in  the  other  may  be  taken.  In  addition,  two  units  in  Ancient  History  are 
required. 

A  student  concentrating  in  Greek  is  required  to  complete  ten  units  in  the 
Department,  of  which  six  must  be  in  the  Greek  language  above  the  1-2  level. 
In  addition,  two  units  in  Ancient  History  are  required. 

A  student  concentrating  in  Latin  is  requir  il  to  complete  ten  units  in  the 
Department,  of  which  eight  must  be  in  the  Latin  language  abo\e  the  1-2  level. 
In  addition,  two  units  in  Ancient  History  are  required. 

The  Departments  comprehensive  requirement  is  in  the  form  of  a  senior 
conference,  involving  regular  meetings  with  members  of  the  Department  to 
discuss  reading  in  Latin  and/or  Greek  literature  intended  to  supplement  and 
synthesize  work  done  in  courses,  or  to  explore  one  or  two  areas  of  the  major 
in  depth.  The  method  of  evaluating  the  work  of  the  conference  will  be  de- 
termined each  year.  Majors  are  required  to  pass  an  examination  in  Latin  and/ 
or  Greek  sight  translation  designed  to  test  their  ability  to  deal  effectively  with 
standard  ancient  texts.  This  examination  will  be  offered  hi  September,  Feb- 
ruary, and  April. 

GREEK 

1-2     Elementary  Greek 

The  essentials  of  classical  Greek  grammar  and  syntax  necessary  for  a  foundation 
in  reading,  with  written  exercises  and  translation.  Selected  readings  from 
Xenophon,  Plato,  and  Euripides  in  the  Spring  term.  Mr.  Wright 
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[151     Herodotus] 

Reading  of  selections  from  the  Histories;  a  study  of  Herodotus  as  historian. 
Prerequisite:    Greek  1-2  or  two  units  of  Greek  at  entrance.  Mr.  Wright 

[152     Greek  Epic] 

Language,  style,  and  content  of  the  Homeric  epic,  with   readings  in   the  Iliad 

and  Odyssey. 

Prerequisite:     Greek  1-2  or  two  units  of  Greek  at  entrance.         Mr.  Burrows 

[161     Greek  Drama] 

One  or  two  plays  studied  in  detail,  with  special  attention  to  poetic  and  drama- 
tic structure,  dramatization  of  legend,  and  treatment  of  character. 

Prerequisite:     Greek  1-2  or  two  units  of  Greek  at  entrance.  Mr.  Wright 

[162     Greek  Lyric  Poets] 

A  survey  of  Greek  elegiac,  iambic  and  lyric  poetry  from  the  seventh  to  the  first 

century  B.  C. 

Prerequisite:     Greek  1-2  or  two  units  of  Greek  at  entrance.         Mr.  Burrows 

271  Plato 

The  Symposium  and  selections  from  the  Republic. 

Prerequisite:     Greek  1-2  or  two  units  of  Greek  at  entrance.         Mr.  Burrows 

272  Thucydides 

Reading  in  the  History  of  the  Peloponnesian   War  and  an  introduction   to  the 
style  and  historical  method  of  Thucydides. 

Prerequisite:     Greek  1-2  or  two  units  of  Greek  at  entrance.         Mr.  Burrows 

361,  362     Special  Studies  in  Greek 

Special  topics  pursued  by  individual  students  under  supervision. 

Prerequisite:     Permission.  Members    of    the    Department 


LATIN 

1-2     Elementary  Latin 

The  essentials  of  Latin  grammar  and  syntax  necessary  for  a  foundation  in 
reading,  with  written  exercises  and  translation.  Selected  prose  is  read  in  the 
Spring  term.  Mr.  Burrows 

35,  36     Intermediate  Latin 

Fall  term:  selections  from  Cicero  and  the  poems  of  Catullus  and  Ovid,  with 
special  attention  to  problems  of  language  for  students  who  need  a  review  of 
basic  grammar  and  syntax.  Introduction  to  problems  of  translation  and  inter- 
pretation. Spring  term:  selections  from  Vergil's  Aeiieid  and  Horace's  Odes,  with 
attention   to  the   techniques  of  literary  analysis  and   criticism. 

Prerequisite:     Latin    1-2   or   two   or    three   units   of    Latin    at   entrance.    Not 
open   to   students  who   have    taken    Latin    135,    136.  Mr.   Wright 
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[251     Roman  Historical  Writing] 

A  historical  and  critical  analysis  of  how  the  Romans  attempted  to  tell  what 
happened,  with  readings  in  Sallust,  Caesar,  Livy,  and  the  shorter  works  of 
Tacitus. 

Prerequisite:     Latin    35,   36   or   three   or   four   units   of   Latin    at   entrance. 

Mr.  Wright 

[252     Cicero  and  Lucretius] 

Study  of  a  major  philosophical  treatise  of  Cicero  and  reading  of  selections 
from  the  De  Rerum  Natura  of  Lucretius,  with  emphasis  on  the  philosophic  and 
literary  features  of  the  poem. 

Prerequisite:     Latin    35,   36   or    three   or   four   units   of   Latin    at   entrance. 

Mr.  Burrows 

[261     Roman  Satirists  and  Their  Satire] 

Close    reading   of    selected    works    of    Horace    and    Juvenal,    supplemented    by 

studies  in  the  early  history  of  the  genre  and  by  discussion  of  satire  as  a  literary 

attitude. 

Prerequisite:     Latin    35,    36    or    three    or    four    units   of    Latin    at    entrance. 

Mr.  Burrows 

[262]     Plautus  and  Roman  Comedy] 

A  study  of  Plautus  in  relation  to  contemporary  Roman  culture  and  the  comic 
tradition. 

Prerequisite:     Latin    35,    36    or    three    or    four    units   of   Latin    at    entrance. 

Mr.  Wright 

271     Vergil 

Aeneid  6-12  studied  in  the  light  of  ancient  poetical  theory  and  the  epic 
tradition. 

Prerequisite:     Latin    35,    36    or    three    or    four    units    of    Latin    at    entrance. 

Mr.  Wright 


272     Tacitus 

Tacitus'  approach  to  history  as  revealed  by  those  portions  of  his  works  (with 
emphasis  on  the  Annals)  which  illustrate  such  topics  as  his  view  of  the  nature 
and  effects  of  autocracy  and  of  the  value,  influence,  and  shortcomings  of 
Roman  civilization. 

Prerequisite:     Latin    35,    36    or    three    or    four    units   of    Latin    at    entrance. 

Mr.  Burrows 


361,  362     Special  Studies  in  Latin 

Special   topics   pursued   by  individual   students   under  supervision. 

Prerequisite:     Any  200-level  Latin  course  or  permission. 

Members  of  the  Department 
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CLASSICAL  CIVILIZATION 

The  following  courses  do  not  require  a  knowledge  of   the  Greek  or  Latin 
languages. 

9    Classical  Mythology 

The  nature,  purposes,  and  continuity  of  myth.  Near  Eastern,  Greek  and  other 
mythologies.  Current  theories  of  myth  applied  to  ancient  sources.  Various 
approaches  to  myth  with  attention  to  those  uses  that  have  assured  its  con- 
tinuing vitality.  Mr.   Wright 

12  Introduction  to  Greek  Archaeology 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  archaeology  and  material  culture  in  Greek 
lands  and  a  detailed  study  of  several  key  sites  in  Greece  and  the  Aegean, 
including  Troy,  the  Palace  of  Minos  at  Knosses,  Olympia,  Delphi,  and  Athens, 
as  revealed  by  archaeological  finds  and  analysis.  Emphasis  on  the  history  of 
archaeological   discovery.   Illustrated    lectures   and   discussion.  Mr.    Wright 

13  Greek  Literature  in  Translation 

An  introduction  to  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  Greek  literature  and  to  the 
context  in  which  they  were  written.  Readings  include  the  most  significant 
works  of  Homer,  the  lyric  poets,  Aeschylus,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Sophocles, 
Euripides,  Aristophanes,  and  Plato.  Mr.  Burrows 

92     Roman  Civilization 

An  interpretative  survey,  based  upon  the  surviving  literary  and  physical 
evidence,  of  the  development  of  Roman  civilization  from  Cicero  to  St.  Augus- 
tine, with  emphasis  on  the  intellectual  revolution  in  the  Roman  empire  and 
on  the  achievements  and  activities  that  are  most  fundamental  to  our  under- 
standing of  its  place  in  history.  All  significant  aspects  of  Roman  imperial 
civilization  will  be  touched  upon:  politics,  literature,  economics,  religion,  art 
and  architecture,  education,  law.  Mr.  Wright 

[115     Ancient  Historians  and  their  Theories  of  History] 

Material  and  methods  of  the  major  ancient  historians;  readings  in  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  Livy,  Tacitus  and  the  biographers  Plutarch  and  Suetonius.  The 
development  of  historiography,  its  relationship  to  philosophy,  politics,  litera- 
ture and  science,  and  the  problem  of  fact  and  interpretation. 

Prerequisite:     two   units  of  history  or  permission.  Mr.   Wright 

121  Athens  in  the  Age  of  Pericles 

I A  study  of  the  topography,  architecture,  sculpture,  and  vase  painting  and  a 
discussion  of  the  tragedies  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  and  some  of  Euripides, 
all  set  against  the  background  of  the  Fifty  Years  (480-430  B.C.)  as  described 
by  Thucydides  (Books  1  and  2)  and  Plutarch  (Lives  of  Themistocles,  Aristides, 
Cimon,  and  Pericles). 

Open   to  freshmen   by  permission.  Mr.   Burrows 

122  Rome  in  the  Age  of  Augustus 

An  investigation  of  political,  social,  moral  and  artistic  life  in  Rome  from 
31  B.C.  to  A.D.  14,  with  a  detailed  investigation  of  the  phenomenon  known  as 
the  Principate.  .Selections  from  primary  sources,  literary  and  epigraphical,  with 
supplementary  study  assignments  to  achieve  an  integrated  view  of  the  period. 
Open   to  freshmen   by   permission.  Mr.   Burrows 
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Mathematics 


Professors:    Frank  C.  DeSua,  Chairman 
Assistant  Professor:   John  Daughtry 
Instructor:    Thomas  R.  McChesney 

A  student  who  elects  Mathematics  as  her  major  subject  must  complete  six 
units  of  Mathematics  in  courses  numbered  over  200  which  shall  include  Mathe- 
matics 221,  309,  and  310. 

The  senior  comprehensive  requirement  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  project  to 
be  determined  by  the  Department  in  consultation  with  the  student  in  the  fall 
of  the  senior  year. 

7  Mathematics  for  the  Liberal  Arts 

Introductory  logic  and  set  theory,  programming  and  use  of  the  computer, 
elementary  probability  theory,  linear  programming  and  game  theory,  and 
selected  topics  in  matrix  algebra.  Applications  to  economics,  psychology, 
sociology,  biology,  and  other  fields.  This  course  is  designed  primarily  for 
non-majors. 

Prerequisite:    Three  entrance  units.  Mr.  DeSua,  Mr.  McChesney 

8  Mathematics  for  the  Liberal  Arts 

Elements  of  probability  and  statistics.  Analysis  of  data,  statistical  distributions, 
and  measures  of  central  tendency.  Applications  to  the  biological,  behavioral, 
and  social  sciences. 

Prerequisite:     Three    entrance    units.     Mathematics    8    may    be    elected    in- 
dependently of  Mathematics  7.  Mr.  DeSua 

25  or  26    Calculus  I 

Elements  of  plane  analytic  geometry,  differentiation  and  integration  of  ele- 
mentary functions.  Applications  to  maxima  and  minima.  Introductory  com- 
puter programming. 

Prerequisite:   Three  entrance  units.  The  Department 

[50  or  51     Descriptive  Astronomy] 

Constellations,  stars,  and  planets.  The  structure  and  evolution  of  the  universe, 
the  galaxies,  the  stars,  and   the  solar  system. 

56     Calculus  II 

Continuation  of  Calculus  I  including  formal  integration.  Applications  to 
areas,  volumes,  and  scientific  problems. 

Prerequisite:    Mathematics  25.  The  Department 

104    Probability  and  Statistics 

An  introduction  to  the  theory  of  probability,  distributions  and  sampling,  and 
the  use  of  these  theories  in  estimation  of  statistical  quantities  and  in  the 
testing  of  hypotheses. 

Prerequisite:    Mathematics  56  Mr.  DeSua 
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117     Calculus  m 

Infinite    sequences    and    series,    coordinate    geometry    of  three    dimensions,    an 

introduction    to    multivariable    calculus    and    differential  equations. 

Prerequisite:    Mathematics  56  Mr.  Daughtry 

129     Linear  Algebra 

Real  vector  spaces,  linear  transformations,  matrix  theory,  inner  products, 
determinants,  and  applications. 

Prerequisite:    Mathematics  56  Mr.  Daughtry 

[151]  or  152     Mathematics  for  Elementary  Teachers 

This  course,  together  with  any  other  one-term  mathematics  course,  will  fulfill 
the  state  requirement  in  mathrmatics  for  certification  for  teaching  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  in  Virginia. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  are  not  Mathematics  majors.    Given  when 
desired  by  a  sufficient  number  of  students.  Mr.  McChesney 

207  Calculus  IV 

Multivariable   calculus,   partial   differentiation   and   multiple   integration. 

Prerequisite:    Mathematics  117  or  permission.  Mr.  Daughtry 

208  Calculus  V 

Applications  of  calculus  to  topics  in  differential  equations,  infinite  series,  and  ' 
complex  variables. 

Prerequisite:    Mathematics  117  Mr.  Daughtry 

[209  or  210     Modern  Geometry] 

Foundations  of   Euclidean,   projective,   and   non-Euclidean   geometries. 
Prerequisite:    Mathematics  117  or  permission.    Alternate  years. 

221     Abstract  Algebra 

Elementary    theory   of   groups,    rings,    integral    domains,    and    fields.     Required: 
of  all  Mathematics  majors. 

Prerequisite:    Mathematics  120  Mr.  Daughtry 

[222     Selected  Topics  in  Algebra] 

Contents  of  this  course  will  vary   from  year   to  year.    A   typical   course  might 
include   topics  from   the  following:    group  representations,   rings  and  modules, 
number  theory,  Galois  theory. 
Prerequisite:   Mathematics  221 

[261,  262     Special  Topics  in  Mathematics] 

Contents  of  this  course  will  vary  according  to  the  interests  of  the  students, 
and  instructor.  | 

Prerequisite:    Permission.    Either   term   may   be  elected   independently. 
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265  or  [266]     Numerical  Analysis 

Numerical  methods  applied  to  tabulated  data,  interpolation,  differentiation, 
integration,  and  curve  fitting.  Solution  of  linear,  algebraic,  transcendental, 
and   differential   equations.     Introduction    to   Linear    Programming. 

Prerequisite:    Mathematics  117  or  permission.    Alternate  years.       Mr.  DeSua 

309,  310     Topology  and  Real  Analysis 

Topological  spaces,  mappings,  limits  and  continuity.  Metric  spaces,  Euclidean 
spaces,  sequences  and  series.  Measure  and  integration.  Required  of  all  Mathe- 
matics majors. 

Prerequisite:    Mathematics  207  or  permission.  Mr.  Daughtry 

361,  362     Independent  Studies  in  Mathematics 

Special   topics,   pursued   by   individual   students   under   supervision. 
Prerequisite:   Open  to  majors  with  permission. 

Members  of  the  Department 


MODERN  LANGUAGES 

Professors:    Maria  Z.  Embeita,  Robert  G.  Marshall*,  Marie-Th^r^se  Sommerville 

be  be 

Associate  Professors:    Gilberte  Van  Treese  ,  Glenn  J.   Van  Treese  ,   Chairman 

Assistant  Professors:    Ronald  E.  Horwege 

Instructors:    Nancy  B.  Cromey,  Jack  D.  Merrill,  Monique  B.  White 
Visiting  Instructors:   Ann  R.  Cheatham,  Peter  C.  Hutchison,  Jr. 
Teaching  Assistant:    Marie-Paule  Mariani 

Majors  are  offered  in  French,  Spanish,  and  Modern  Languages;  and  in 
German  for  students  who  1)  spend  their  junior  year  in  an  approved  program 
of  studies  abroad,  or  2)  participate  in  an  approved  program  of  summer 
studies.  The  Department  also  participates  in  a  program  leading  to  majors 
in  French  Studies,  German  Studies  and  Italian  Studies  in  cooperation  with 
various  other  academic  departments. 

A  student  who  chooses  one  of  these  majors  is  expected  to  achieve  a  read- 
ing, writing,  and  speaking  knowledge  of  the  language  in  which  she  concen- 
trates. The  foreign  language  in  question  is  used  in  all  advanced  courses  and 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  others.  The  Department  recommends  a  residence 
of  six  weeks  or  more  in  a  summer  school  where  the  exclusive  use  of  the  foreign 
language  is  required.  A  student  who  has  begun  the  study  of  a  language  in 
college  will  still  find  it  possible  to  fulfill  the  major  requirement  in  the  lan- 
guage  by   arranging  her  courses   in    consultation   with   her   major   professor. 

The  nature  of  the  senior  comprehensive  examination  or  comparable  exer- 
cise for  all  these  majors  will  be  determined  in  the  autumn  of  the  senior  year 
by  the  faculty  of  the  Department  in  consultation  with  the  students.  The  re- 
quirement may  consist  of  or  include  demonstration  of  oral  proficiency  in  the 
language  of  concentration. 
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A  student  who  elects  French  as  her  major  subject  will  present  at  least 
eleven  units  in  French  courses  numbered  100  or  above.  Six  of  these  units 
will  be  in  literature  courses,  and  three  of  the  six  will  be  in  courses  covering 
periods  prior  to  1800.  It  is  expected  that  the  student  wishing  to  concentrate 
in  literature,  or  the  student  preparing  for  graduate  school,  will  present  as 
well-rounded  a  program  as  possible.  The  student  wishing  to  concentrate  in 
language,  or  the  student  who  is  preparing  to  teach  French  in  elementary  or 
secondary  schools,  should  select  at  least  five  units  from  among  those  depart- 
mental offerings  in  language  and  culture.  The  Seminar  (French  351,  is  re- 
quired of  all  students  majoring  in  French  with   a  concentration   in   literature. 

A  student  who  elects  Spanish  as  her  maj^or  subject  will  present  at  least 
eleven   units  in   Spanish   courses   numbered   100  or   above. 

A  student  who  elects  German  as  her  major  subject  must  have  taken  German 
121,  122  or  the  equivalent,  as  a  prerequisite.  A  major  consists  of  eight  ad- 
ditional units  of  literature  courses. 

A  student  who  elects  Modern  Languages  as  her  major  subject  must  complete 
fifteen  units  in  any  three  languages.  She  may  complete  five  units  in  each  of 
three  languages,  including  only  courses  normally  creditable  to  the  major  in 
those  languages,  or  she  may  complete  six  units  in  a  language  of  principal 
concentration,  including  only  courses  creditable  to  the  major  in  that  language 
and  at  least  two  units  in  literature,  in  which  case  she  must  present  also  at 
least  four  units  in  courses  creditable  toward  the  major  in  a  second  language, 
and  at  least   two  units  above  the  intermediate   level  in   a   third   language. 

A  student  who  elects  a  major  in  Italian  Studies  must  complete  the  equivalent 
of  three  years  of  college-level  Italian,  and  she  must  have  at  least  two  units  in 
literature  on  an  advanced  level  in  Italian.  See  statement  under  Interdepart- 
mental Majors. 


French 

LANGUAGE  AND  CULTURE 

1,  2     Elementary  French 

For  beginners.    Four  class  periods  and   two   laboratory  periods. 

Mrs.  Cheatham 

2X     Elementary  French 

Reserved  for  those  students  who  have  some  acquaintance   with   the   language. 

Students  who  take   this  course  are  expected   to  continue   the  study  of  French 

in   the  Winter   term    (French  2W)   and   to   continue   in    the   Spring   term   with 

French  6. 

Four  class  periods  and  two  laboratory  periods. 

Mrs.  Cheatham 

5,  6     Intermediate  French 

Formal    study    and    practice    in    speaking,    reading,    writing    and    understanding 

French.    Regular   laboratory   attendance   is   required. 

Prcreqtiisite:    French  1,2    (  for  6:    5  or  2X  and  2W),  or  two  or  three  units 
at  entrance.  Mrs.   White 
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7     French  in  Contemporary  Life 

Reserved  for  those  students  who  are  too  advanced  for  French  5  but  have  not 
attained  the  level  of  proficiency  required  for  French  97  or  French  98.  Lab- 
oratory required.  A  student  who  wishes  to  use  French  7  to  satisfy  the  degree 
requirement  in  foreign  language  must  take  French  98  in  the  spring  term. 
Prerequisite:  Exceptional  achievement  in  French  1,  2  or  in  placement  tests 
at  entrance.  Mrs.   Van   Treese 

119  Phonetics  and  Morphology 

Laboratory  recordings,  discrimination    tests,   pronunciation   drills,   interpretative 

reading. 

Prerequisite:   French  5,  6  or  the  equivalent,  or  permission.    Two  class  periods 
and  one  laboratory.  Mrs.   Sommerville 

120  Syntax  and  Composition 

A  brief  history  of  the  language,  modern  stylistic  usages,  exercises  in  composi- 
tion. 

Prerequisite:    French   5,6  or   the  equivalent,  or   permission. 

Mrs.  Sommerville 

131,  132     French  Conversation 

Oral  self-expression  based  on  contemporary  topics. 

Prerequisite:    French  5,  6  or  the  equivalent,  or  permission.    Either  term  may 
be  elected  independently.  Mrs.  Van  Treese,  Mrs.  White 

217,  [218]     Theme  et  Version 

Theme:    translation  of  selected   works  from   English   into  French. 

Version:    translation   of  selected   works   from    French    into   English. 

Both   Theme  and    Version   will   be   treated   in   each    term. 

Prerequisite:    Any  course  in   French    numbered    100  or   above.    Either    term 
may  be  elected  independently.  Mr.  Van  Treese,  Mrs.  Van  Treese 

[231     History  and  Culture  of  Modern  France  from  1870  to  1918] 

The  establishment  of  democracy  in  France.    Customs  and  mores  of  the  French. 

French  civilization  as  reflected  in  the  arts. 

Prerequisite:   Any  course  in  French  numbered  100  or  above,  or  permission. 

Mrs.  Sommerville 

232    History  and  Culture  of  Modern  France  from  1918  to  the  Present 

Political  evolution.    Customs  and  mores  of  the  French.    French  civilization  as 
reflected  in  the  arts. 

Prerequisite:    Any  course  in  French  numbered   100  or  above,  or  permission. 

Mrs.  Sommerville 

LITERATURE 

97,  98     Introduction  to  French  Literature 

Major   works,    selected    from    various    periods    of    French    literary    history,    will 

be  read  and  discussed. 

Prerequisite:    French  5,  6  or  the  equivalent,  or  3  units  at  entrance.    Either 
term  may  be  elected  independently.  Members  of   the  Department 
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133,  134     History  of  French  Literature 

Development  of  main  literary  movements  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present. 
Prerequisite:  Four  units  at  entrance,  or  exceptional  achievement  in  place- 
ment tests  or  in  French  5,  6  or  7.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  taken 
French   121,   122.    Either   term   may   be  elected   independently. 

Mr.  Van  Treese,  Mrs.  White 

Prerequisite  for  all  of  the  folloiving  courses:    Any  course  in  French  numbered 

100  or  above,  or  97,  98  and  permission. 

227     Mediaeval  France 

Readings,  in  modem  French,  chosen  to  reveal  the  cultural  values  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Alternate   years.  Mrs.    Cromey 

[234     The  Renaissance  in  France] 

The  study  of  intellectual   and   artistic  movements  of   sixteenth-century   France 

from  Rabelais  to  Montaigne. 

Alternate  years.  Mrs.  White 

247     Baroque  Literature  and  Early  Classicism  of  the  Seventeenth  Century 

Alternate  years.  Mrs.  White 

[248     Seventeenth-Century  French  Classicism] 

Alternate  years.  Mrs.  Van  Treese 

[257     Les  Philosophes] 

Major  figures  of   the  eighteenth-century   Enlightenment   in   France. 

Alternate   years.  Mr.   Van    Treese 

258     Literary  Genres  in  the  Age  of  Enlightenment 

Representative  works  illustrating  the  development  of   trends  in   the  novel,   the 
theater  and  poetry  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Alternate  years.  Mr.   Marshall 

[263     Romanticism] 

The  development  of  the  Romantic  movement  in  nineteenth-century  France. 
Alternate  years. 

264     Realism  and  Natiuralism 

The    development    of    the    realist    and    naturalist    movements    in    nineteenth- 
century  France. 

Alternate  years.  Members  of  the  Department 

[265X  or  265 Y     Baudelaire  and  the  Symbolists] 

[271     Twentieth-Century  French  Novel  to  1940] 
Gide,  Proust,  Malraux,  Giono,  Mauriac. 

Alternate   years.  Mrs.   Van   Treese 

[272     French  Novel  Since  1940] 

Sartre,  Camus,  Le  Nouveau  Roman. 
Alternate  years. 
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273     French  Drama  Between  the  Two  World  Wars 

Alternate  years.  Mrs.  Sommerville 

[274     Contemporary  French  Drama] 

Alternate  years.  Mrs.  Sommerville 

[275X  or  275Y     Modern  French  Poetry] 

Trends  in  poetry  since  Symbolism. 
Alternate  years. 

351,  [352]     Seminar 

Required  of  seniors  majoring  in  French  literature. 

Open   to  other  qualified  students  with  permission  of  the  Department. 

Mr.  Marshall 

361,  362     Independent  Studies  in  French  {V2  or   1) 

Special   topics  pursued   by   individual  students   under  supervision. 

Open,    with    permission    of    the    Department,    to    qualified    seniors.     Either 
term  may  be  elected  independently.  Members  of  the  Department 


German 


1,  2,    Elementary  German 

For  beginners.    Four  class  periods  and  two  laboratory  periods. 

Mr.  Horwege 

5,  6     Intermediate  German 

Formal  study  and  practice  in  speaking,  reading,  writing  and  understanding 
German.    Regular  laboratory  attendance  is  required. 

Prerequisite:    German   1,  2  or  two  or  three  units  at  entrance. 

Mr.  Horwege 

121,  122     Survey  of  German  Literature 

The  development  of  trends  in  literature  in  relation  to  the  social,  historical, 
and  religious  conditions  in  Germany  from  the  Middle  Ages  through  the  nine- 
teenth century.    Major  works  are  read  and  discussed. 

Prerequisite:    German  5,  6  or  three  units  at  entrance.    Alternate  years. 

Mr.  Horwege 

121m,  122m     Survey  of  German  Literature  for  Advanced  Students 

Given  in  conjunction  with  German  121,  122.  Students  who  take  this  course 
are  required  to  make  arrangements  with  the  instructor  in  advance  of  regis- 
tration for  independent  work  of  a  more  advanced  nature.  May  be  counted 
toward  the  major. 

Prerequisite:  German  5,  6  or  three  units  at  entrance,  and  permission. 

Mr.  Horwege 

[125,  126     Readings  in  Modern  German  Literature] 

Selected  readings  from  such  authors  as  Kafka,  Mann,  Rilke,  Hofmannsthal, 
Schnitzler,  George,  Trakl,  Heym,  Benn,  Celan.  Emphasis  on  the  Novella  and 
lyric  poetry. 

Prerequisite:    German  5,  6  or  three  units  at  entrance.  Mr.  Horwege 
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[125m,  126m     Readings  in  Modem  German  Literature  fot  Advanced  Students] 

Given  in  conjunction  with  German  125,  126.  Students  who  take  this  course 
are  required  to  make  arrangements  with  the  instructor  in  advance  of  regis- 
tration for  independent  work  of  a  more  advanced  nature.  May  be  counted 
toward  the  major. 

Prerequisite:    German  5,  6  or  three   units  at  entrance,   and   permission. 

Mr.  Horwege 
[201,  202     Classicism  and  its  precursors] 

Lessing,  Wieland,  Lichtenberg,  the  classical  drama  and  poetry  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller. 

Prerequisite:    German  125,  126  or  the  equivalent.  Mr.  Horwege 

203  STURM  UNO  DRANG  and  Romanticism 

Selections  from  the  poetry  and  drama  of  Sturm  und  Drang,  the  early  works  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller,  Tieck,  Novalis,  Brentano,  Arnim,  Eichendorff,  the  Schlegels, 
E.  T.  A.  Hoffman. 

Prerequisite:    German   125,   126  or   the  equivalent.    Alternate  years. 

Mr.  Horwege 

204  German  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

Selections  from  the  writers  of  Jungdeutschland,  Grabbe,  Lenau,  Morike,  Droste- 
HiJlshoff,  Hebbel,  Grillparzer,  Ludwig,  Nestroy,  Stifter,  C.  F.  Meyer,  Keller, 
Fontane. 

Prerequisite:    German   125,  126  or  the  equivalent.  Mr.  Horwege 

305  The  Modern  German  Novel 

Selected  novels  of  Thomas  Mann,  Kafka,  Doblin,  Broch,  Musil,  Hesse,  Grass, 
Boll,  Frisch. 

Prerequisite:    German  201,  202  or  203,  204  or  permission.  Mr.  Horwege 

306  The  Modem  German  Drama 

Selected  plays  by  Hauptmann,  Wedelkind,  Hofmannsthal,  Toller,  Kaiser, 
Sternheim,  Brecht,  Diirrenmatt,  Frisch. 

Prerequisite:    German  201,  202,  or  203,  204,  or  permission. 

Alternate  years.  Mr.  Horwege 

[351,  352    Seminar] 

Open    to   seniors    majoring    in    Germah    and    other    qualified    students    by 
permission.    Given  when  desired  by  a  sufficient  number  of  students. 

Mr.  Horwege 

361,  362     Independent  Studies  in  German  (.Vj  or  1) 

Special   topics   pursued   by   individual   students   under   supervision. 

Open  with  permission  of  the  department  to  qualified  seniors.    Either  term 
may  be  elected  independently.  Mr.  Horwege 


Italian 


1,  2     Elementary  Italian 

A  study  of  the  essentials  of  grammar,   the  development  of  a  simple,  practical 
vocabulary,  and  readings  based  on  present-day  Italian  life. 

For  beginners.    Four  class  periods  and  two  laboratory  periods. 

Mrs.  Cromey 
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5,  6     Intermediate  Italian 

Formal  study  and  practice  in  speaking,  reading,  writing  and  understanding 
Italian.     Regular    laboratory   attendance   required. 

Prerequisite:    Italian  1,  2  or  two  or  three  units  at  entrance. 

Mrs.  Cromey 
[119     Stylistics  and  Translation] 

Composition  and   translation   from  English  into  Italian. 
Prerequisite:    Italian  5,  6  or  three  units  at  entrance. 

[121,  122     Survey  of  Italian  Literature] 

The  development  of  trends  in  literature  in  relation  to  the  social,  historical, 
and  religious  conditions  in  Italy  from  the  Middle  Ages  through  the  nineteenth 
century.    Major  works  are   read   and   discussed. 

Prerequisite:    Italian  5,  6  or  three  units  at  entrance.    Alternate  years. 

[121m,  122m     Survey  of  Italian  Literature  for  Advanced  Students] 

Given  in  conjunction  with  Italian  121,  122.  Students  who  take  this  course 
are  required  to  make  arrangements  with  the  instructor  in  advance  of  regis- 
tration for  inde{>endent  work  of  a  more  advanced  nature.  Required  for  the 
major  in  Italian  Studies. 

Prerequisite:    Italian   5,  6  or   three   units  at  entrance,   and   permission. 

[125     Modern  Italian  Poetry] 

Selected  works  of  principal  poets  of  modern   times. 

Prerequisite:    Italian  5,  6  or   three   units  at   entrance.    Alternate   years. 

[125m     Modern  Italian  Poetry] 

Given  in  conjunction  with  Italian  125.  Students  who  take  this  course  are 
required  to  make  arrangements  with  the  instructor  in  advance  of  registration 
for  independent  work  of  a  more  advanced  nature.  This  course,  or  Italian 
I21m,  122m,  is  required  for  the  major  in  Italian  Studies. 

Prerequisite:    Italian  5,  6  or  three  units  at  entrance,  and   permission. 

[126    Modem  Italian  Novel] 

Selected  works  of  principal  novelists  of  modern  times. 

Prerequisite:    Italian  5,  6  or  three  units  at  entrance.    Alternate  years. 

[126m     Modern  Italian  Novel] 

Given  in  conjunction  with  Italian  126.  Students  who  take  this  course  are 
required  to  make  arrangements  with  the  instructor  in  advance  of  registration 
for  independent  work  of  a  more  advanced  nature.  This  course,  or  Italian 
121m,   122m,  is  required   for   the  major   in   Italian   Studies. 

Prerequisite:    Italian  5,  6  or  three  units  at  entrance,  and  permission. 

[205,  206    Dante] 

A    study    of    Dante    and    his    contemporaries    with    emphasis    on    the    Divina 

Commedia. 

Prerequisite:    Italian    133,   134  or  its  equivalent.    Given   when   desired   by  a 

sufficient  number  of  students. 

[361,  362     Independent  Studies  in  Italian] 

Special   topics  pursued   by  individual   students  under  supervision. 

Open,  with  permission  of  the  Department,  to  qualified  seniors.    Either  term 

may  be  elected  independently 
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Spanish 


1,  2     Elementary  Spanish 

For  beginners.    Four  class   periods  and   two  laboratory   periods. 

Mr.  Hutchison 

2X     Elementary  Spanish 

Reserved  for  those  students  who  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  language. 
Students  who  take  this  course  are  expected  to  continue  the  study  of  Spanish 
in  the  Winter  term  (Spanish  2W)  and  to  continue  in  the  Spring  term  with 
Spanish  6. 

Four  class  periods  and   two  laboratory  periods.  Mr.   Hutchison 

5,  6     Intermediate  Spanish 

Formal   study   and    practice    in   speaking,    reading,   writing   and    understanding 

Spanish.    Regular   laboratory   attendance   is  required. 

Prerequisite:    Spanish   1,  2  or  two  or  three  units  at  entrance    (for  6:   5  or 
2X  and  2W).  Mr.   Hutchison 

7     Spanish  in  Contemporary  Life 

Reserved  for  those  students  who  are  too  advanced  for  Spanish  5  but  have  not 
attained  the  level  of  proficiency  required  for  Spanish  97  or  Spanish  98.  Lab- 
oratory required.  A  student  who  wishes  to  use  Spanish  7  to  satisfy  the  degree 
requirement  in  foreign  language  must  take  Spanish  98  in  the  Spring  term. 
Prerequisite:  Exceptional  achievement  in  Spanish  1,  2  or  in  placement  tests 
at   entrance.  Mr.    Merrill 

97,  98     Introduction  to  Latin-American  Literature 

Selected  readings  from  the  most  representative  Latin-American  authors.  Special 
emphasis  is  given   to   the  intenelationship  of  social  and  literary  history. 

Prerequisite:    Spanish  5,  6  or  the  equivalent,  or  3  units  at  entrance.    Either 
term  may  be  elected  independently.  Mr.   Merrill 

121,  122     Introduction  to  Spanish  Literature 

Fall  term:  a  critical  study  based  on  readings  and  discussions  of  selected 
representative  works  of  Spanish  literature  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries.  Spring  term:  a  study  of  selected  representative  works  of  Spanish 
literature  from  its  origins  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Special  em- 
phasis is  given  to  the  interrelationship  of  social  and  literary  history. 

Prerequisite:    Four  units  at  entrance,  or  exceptional  achievement  in  place- 
ment tests  or  in  Spanish  5,  6  or  7.   Either  term  may  be  elected  independently. 

Miss  Embeita 

I32X  or  [132Y]     Spanish  Conversation  and  Composition 

A  course  designed  to  improve  the  student's  conversational  ability  through 
reading  and  discussion  of  literary  and  cultural  texts.  Includes  work  in 
written  composition,  morphology,  structure  and  syntax. 

Prerequisite:    Spanish  5,  6  or  the  equivalent,  or  permission. 

Mr.  Merrill 

Prerequisite  for  all  of  the  following  courses:  Any  course  in  Spanish  numbered 
100  or  above,  or  permission. 
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203,  204     Cervantes 

Study  of  the  artistic  creation  of  Miguel  de  Cervantes  and  its  interrelation 
with  the  literature  of  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  Spain.  Emphasis  on 
Don  ()uijotc  and  the  Novelas  ejemplares. 

Alternate  years.  Miss   Embeita 

[206     The  Generation  of  1898] 

Selected  readings  in  Valle-Inclin,  Unamuno,  Baroja,  Azorin,  Machado,  and 
Benavente.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  intellectual  temper  of  the  age 
and  the  European   ideological   influences  on   the  work  of  this  generation. 

Alternate  years.  Miss  Embeita 

217,  218     The  Contemporary  Novel  in  Spain 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  most  important  novels  emphasizing  style  and 
literary  values.    Lectures,  discussions. 

Either   term   may   be  elected  independently.    Alternate  years. 

Miss  Embeita 

[251     The  Literature  of  the  Renaissance] 

A  chronological  study  of  the  most  significant  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century 

with  emphasis  on  their  artistic  expression  and  the  literary  currents  of  the  time. 

Alternate  years.  Miss  Embeita 

[252     The  Baroque  Literature  of  Spain] 

A  study  of  the   poetry,   theater  and   prose  of   the   Baroque   with    the  develop- 
ment of   the  picaresque   narrative   and   its   influence  on   modern   literature. 
Alternate  years.  Miss  Embeita 

[263     Literature  of  Nineteenth-Century  Spain] 

Romanticism,  Realism,  Naturalism  and  Modernism  against  the  background  of 
the  European  literary  currents  of  the  time. 

Alternate  years.  Miss   Embeita 

265     The  Enlightenment  and  Romanticism  in  Latin-American  Literature 

Alternate  years.  Mr.   Merrill 

[271,  272     Social  Writings  and  Cxitical  Thought  in  Spain] 

Spanish  narrative  as  an  expression  of  social,  philosophical  and  historical 
thought  in  Spain  from   the  Golden  Age  until   today. 

Either    term    may    be   elected    independently.     Alternate    years. 

Miss  Embeita 

274     The  Novel  and  the  Short  Story  in  Twentieth-Century  Latin  America 

Alternate  years.  Mr.   Merrill 

[351]  352     Seminar 

Open  to  seniors  majoring  in  Spanish  and,  with  permission,  to  especially 
qualified  juniors  majoring  in  Spanish.  Either  term  may  be  elected  in- 
dependently. Miss   Embeita 

361,  362     Independent  Studies  in  Spanish  (Vi  or   1) 

Special   topics   pursued   by   individual   students   under   supervision. 

Open,  with  permission  of  the  Department,  to  qualified  seniors.  Either  term 
may   be  elected   independently.  Members  of   the   Department 
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MUSIC 


Music 


Professors:    Lucile  Umbreit,  Chairman,  John  R.  Shannon 
Assistant  Professors:   Jane  Perry  Camp,  Allen  Huszti 

A  student  who  elects  Music  as  her  major  must  have  satisfactorily  completed 
Music  1,  2  and  one  unit  of  applied  music  at  the  credit  level.  For  a  major 
in  Music  twelve  additional  units  are  required  which  must  include  Music  23, 
24,   141-142,   143-144,  and  one  additional  unit  of  applied  music. 

THEORETICAL  COURSES 

1,  2     Elementary  Theory  and  Ear-Training 

A  study  of  the  basic  materials  of  music:    scales,  intervals,  rhythms,  triads,  and 
7th  chords;  and  an  introduction  to  simple  harmonic  practices.  Ms.  Camp 

141-142     Counterpoint 

A  study  of  polyphonic  writing  based  on  sixteenth-,  eighteenth-,  and  twentieth- 
century  techniques. 

Prerequisite:    Music  1,  2. 

143-144     Harmony 

A  study  of  harmonic  practice  from  Haydn  to  Stravinsky.  Ms.  Camp 

23  Music  in  History  I 

A  study  of  music   from   the   Renaissance   through    the   works  of   Beethoven. 
Three   hours  lecture  and   two   hours   listening.  Miss    Umbreit 

24  Music  in  History  II 

A  study  of  music   from   Schubert   through   Stravinsky. 

Three   hours    lecture   and    two    hours   listening.  Miss    Umbreit 

[101     Chamber  Music] 

A  study  of  chamber  music   from  early   Haydn   through   Brahms. 
Prerequisite   or   co-requisite:    Music  23    and   24.    Alternate   years. 

Miss  Umbreit 
[102     Orchestral  Music] 

A  study  of  orchestral   music   from   Haydn   through    the   nineteenth   century. 
Prerequisite   or  co-requisite:    Music  23   and  24.    Alternate  years. 

Mr.  Shannon 

209  Music  in  the  Twentieth  Century  I 

A  study  of  music  from   the  early   twentieth   century   through   World   War  I. 
Prerequisite   or   co-requisite:     Music   23    and   24.    Alternate   years. 

Miss  Umbreit 

210  Music  in  the  Twentieth  Century  II 

A  study  of  music  from  World  War  I    to   the  present. 

Prerequisite  or  co-requisite:    Music  23  and  24.    Alternate  years. 

Miss  Umbreit 

[227     Early  Opera  and  Oratorio] 

A  study  of  opera  and  oratorio  from  Monteverdi  and  Carissimi  through  Mozart. 
Prerequisite   or  co-requisite:    Music  23   and   24.    Alternate   years. 

Mr.  Huszti 


APPLIED   MUSIC 

[228     Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Century  Opera  and  Oratorio] 

National  stylistic  trends  in  opera.    Early  Romantic  works  through  contemporary 
American  opera. 

Prerequisite   or  co-requisite:    Music  23   and  24.     Alternate   years. 

Mr.  Huszti 

230  Music  in  the  Baroque 

A  study  of  music  from   Monteverdi   through  Bach. 

Prerequisite  or  co-requisite:    Music  23  and  24.    Alternate  years. 

Mr.  Shannon 

231  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Music 

A  study  of  music  from  the  codification  of  Gregorian  Chant  through  the  high 
Renaissance. 

Prerequisite  or  co-requisite:    Music  23  and  24.    Alternate  years. 

Mr.  Shannon 

APPLIED  MUSIC 

Students  who  wish  to  study  applied  music  must  be  advised  by  the  Depart- 
ment. Credit  in  applied  music  is  dependent  upon  a  level  of  achievement 
determined  by:  1)  an  audition  arranged  through  the  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment; or  2)  a  taped  performance  of  the  credit  requirements  which  must  be 
made  available  to  the  chairman  of  the  Department  any  time  within  six  months 
before  the  credit  examination;  or  3)  the  regular  credit  examination  scheduled 
during  the  opening  days.  Credit  examinations  are  also  held  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Spring  term.  For  these  examinations,  the  material  outlined  below  need 
not  be  memorized. 

For  credit  in  PIANO  the  student  must  present  an  Inventioir,  Prelude  or 
Fugue  of  J.  S.  Bach,  or  a  Sonata  of  D.  Scarlatti;  a  selection  from  Haydn, 
Mozart  or  Beethoven;  and  a  piece  of  her  own  choice. 

For  credit  in  ORGAN  she  must  pass  the  credit  examination  for  piano 
outlined  above,  or  present  for  her  own  instrument  a  chorale  prelude  or 
prelude  and  fugue  of  J.  S.  Bach  or  comparable  material. 

For  credit  in  HARPSCHORD  the  student  must  pass  the  credit  examination 
in  either  piano  or  organ. 

For  credit  in  VOICE  she  must  sing  a  selection  by  a  composer  of  the 
seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century  or  earlier,  and  a  song  or  aria  by  such 
composers  as  Schubert,  Franz,  Faure,  Verdi,  Rossini,  or  a  selection  by  a 
contemporary  composer. 

COURSES  IN  APPLIED  MUSIC 

I  Applied  music  may  be  studied  in  any  term  without  credit.  Students  taking 
applied  music  are  expected  to  attend  and  participate  in  the  Departmental 
Recitals. 

Ola,  02a     Organ  {Vi,   Vi) 

Studies  and  representative  works  from  the  organ  literature  will  be  chosen  to 
insure  a  technique  in  use  of  manuals,  pedals  and  registration,  and  a  familiarity 
with   various   types  of  organ   music.  Mr.    Shannon 
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03a,  04a     Piano  (Vi,  Vi) 

The  material  to  be  studied  each  year  is  selected  by  the  instructor  to  keep  the 
student's  work  properly  progressive,  both  musically  and  technically,  and  to 
insure  her  acquaintance  with  music  which  is  representative  of  various  periods 
and  styles.  Members   of   the   Department 

05a,  06a     Strings  and  Woodwinds  (Y2,  Vi) 

The  Department   will  arrange   for  string  and   woodwind   lessons. 

07a,  08a     Voice  {V2,   V2) 

The  work  is  designed  to  give  the  student  a  thorough  knowledge  of  voice  pro- 
duction and  the  ability  to  apply  it  in  the  presentation  of  songs  and  dramatic 
music.  Representative  works  in  French,  German,  Italian  and  English  will  be 
studied.  Mr.  Huszti 

09a/010a     The  Sweet  Briar  Chamber  Singers  (V1/V2) 

Limited  by  yearly  audition  to  twenty-four  singers.  Three  hours  rehearsal 
weekly  plus  outside  learning  assignments,  and  required  public  performance. 
Emphasis  in   selection   of   literature  will   lie   in    the    16th   and   20th   centuries. 

Mr.  Shannon 

011a,  012a     Harpsichord  (Vi,  V2) 

A  study  of  representative  works  for  the  harpsichord  chosen  from  literature 
of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Mr.  Shannon 

20 IX  or  20  lY     Junior  Recital 

30 IX  or  30  lY     Senior  Recital 

May  be  elected  one  term  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  by  those  students  who 
will  present  a  recital  in   the  term  of  registration. 


Philosophy 


Associate  Professor:    Elizabeth  C.  Wentworth,  Chairman 

A  student  who  elects  Philosophy  as  her  major  subject  must  complete  at 
least  nine  units  in  Philosophy,  including  Philosophy  103,  19  or  20,  24,  106 
and  109.  She  will  be  expected  to  undergo  a  comprehensive  exercise  during 
the  spring  of  her  senior  year.  This  exercise  will  cover  History  of  Philosophy, 
Logic,  and  two  other  selected  fields  of  concentration.  The  exact  nature  of 
the  exercise  will  be  determined  each  year  by  consultation  between  students 
and  faculty. 

Philosophy  majors  are  expected  to  spend  at  least  one  Winter  term  on  a 
Philosophy  project. 

19  or  [20]     Logic 

A  study  of  deductive  logic.  Mrs.  Wentworth 

24     Ethics 

A  study  of  ethical   theories,  including  discussion  of  problems  in   contemporary 
moral    philosophy.  Mrs.    Wentworth 
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103     Introduction  to  Philosophy 

An  examination  of  selected  philosophers,  with  emphasis  on  the  problems  of 
knowledge  and  reality.  Mrs.  Wentworth 

106     History  of  Philosophy  I 

An   analysis  of  the  major   trends  of   Greek   and  mediaeval  philosophy. 

Prerequisite:    Philosophy  103.  Mrs.  Wentworth 

109     History  of  Philosophy  n 

A  history  of  selected  philosophies  of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries. 

Prerequisite:    Philosophy   103.  Mrs.  Wentworth 

218    Social  Philosophy 

A  study  of  justifications  offered  in  behalf  of  various  political  and  legal  insti- 
tutions. 

Prerequisite:    Philosophy  106  or  109,  or  permission.  Mrs.  Wentworth 

[220     American  Philosophy] 

A  study  of  the  important  American  philosophers  of  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries. 

Prerequisite:    Philosophy   109,  or  permission.  Mrs.   Wentworth 

I   233  or  234     History  of  Philosophy  III 

A  study  of  19th  and  20th  century  developments  in  British  and  European 
philosophy. 

Prerequisite:    Philosophy  106  and  109  Mrs.  Wentworth 

261  or  262     Special  Studies 

Special  topics,  such  as  Philosophy  of  History  or  Philosophy  of  Science,  or 
an  in-depth  study  of  an  individual  philosopher;  pursued  by  students  indi- 
vidually or  in  small  groups,   under  supervision. 

Prerequisite:    Philosophy  24,  103,  106,  109,  and  233  or  234. 

Mrs.  Wentworth 

351  or  352     Seminar 

Special   topics  pursued   independently  under  supervision. 

Prerequisite:    Open   to  seniors  who   have   completed   three   terms  of  History 
of  Philosophy.  Mrs.  Wentworth 


Physical  Education 


i  Professor:    Katherine  Macdonald 
1  ab 

7  Associate  Professor:    Paul  D.  Cronin 

Assistant   Professors:     Eija   Celli,  Claire   M.   Hagen,   Chairman 

c 
Instructor:    Lendon  F.  Gray,  Janet  D.  Moulton,  Snellen  B.  Osann 

Assistant:    Bettie  W.  Banks 


On  sabbatical  leave.  Fall  and  Winter  terms  1974-1975. 
On  leave,  Spring  term  1975. 
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The  aims  for  the  physical  education  of  students  in  the  liberal  arts  cur- 
riculum are  focused  on  educating  the  student  toward  an  understanding  of 
how  to  attain  a  condition  of  healthy  well-being  of  mind  and  body.  Through 
gaining  skill  and  an  understanding  of  movement  in  at  least  one  activity  to 
the  extent  that  she  can  participate  in  that  activity  with  confidence  and  en- 
joyment, she  can  learn  how  to  maintain  herself  as  an  active,  vital,  alert 
human  being. 

To  accomplish  these  aims,  two  activity  courses,  meeting  three  times  a 
week  or  the  equivalent,  are  required  of  all  freshmen  and  other  entering 
students  who  do  not  present  credit  for  equivalent  work  from  another  college. 
This  requirement  is  in  addition  to  the  38  units  of  academic  work  required 
for  the  degree.  Students  who  have  not  fulfilled  the  physical  education  re- 
quirement by  the  end  of  the  freshman  year  shall  register  for  each  subsequent 
Fall  and  Spring  term  until  it  has  been  completed.  Grades  are  recorded  on  a 
Pass/Fail  basis. 

If  vigorous   participation    is   inadvisable   because   of   a   physical   or   medical 
condition   of   the   student,    the   required    program   will    be    modified    according    P 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  College   Physician.  | 

ACTIVITY  COURSES 

Instruction  is  provided  from  the  beginning  level  through  the  advanced 
level  to  accommodate  students  of  varying  abilities  and  experience.  These 
courses  are  offered  to  fulfill  the  requirement  and  for  students  who  wish  to 
continue  a  physical  education  activity. 

Fall  term:    dance,  golf,  hockey,  riding,  tennis,  exercise  and  body  control,  racquet 
sports,  recreational  team  games. 

Spring    term:     basketball,    dance,    independent    work,    lacrossse,    riding,    tennis, 
exercise  and  body  control,  racquet  sports,  recreational   team  games. 

Advanced  basketball  will  start  in  the  Winter  term  and  continue  through 
the  first  week  in  March,  by  permission  of  the  student's  Winter  term  instruc- 
tor and  the  Department. 

A  suitable  indoor  program  will  be  planned  for  activities  which  cannot 
continue  out-of-doors  during  inclement  weather.  Work  in  dance  and  riding 
continues  throughout  the  term.  Courses  in  the  Spring  term  may  be  taken  in- 
dependently of  the  Fall  term  if  the  student  is  otherwise  qualified  for  the 
course. 

Independent  work:  a  student  may  propose  a  project  for  a  term,  to  be 
supervised  by  a  member  of  the  Department  with  the  approval  of  the  Chairman. 

ELECTIVE  COURSES 

These  courses  are  offered  for  those  qualified  and  for  interested  students 
who  wish  to  study  in  depth  an  area  related  to  physical  education  and  phy- 
sical recreation.  A  bibliography  is  assigned  for  each  course.  Academic  credit 
is  gi\cn. 
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121  Dance  History 

A  general  survey  including  the  anthropological  aspects  of  dance.  Dance  in 
the  primitive  cultures  and  its  development  in  the  western  world  up  to  the 
Renaissance.  Mrs.    Celli 

122  Dance  History 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  the  dance  from  the  Renaissance  to  contemporary 
dance.    The  dance  in  the  Orient.  Mrs.  Celli 

123,  124     Introduction  to  Dance  Composition 

Basic  elements  of  dance  composition;  analyses  of  rhythmic  movement  in  terms 
of  space,  time  and  force.  Emphasis  on  theme  and  development  and  on  en- 
larging personal  movement  vocabulary. 

Open   to  freshmen.    Either  term  may  be  elected  independently.    One  hour 
lecture,   four  hours   studio   work,   related   reading  materials. 

Mrs.  Celli,  Miss  Banks 
201,  202     Intermediate  Dance  Composition 

Lectures  and  studio  work  in  principles  of  movement  as  related  to  performing 
techniques.  Experimentation  with  different  contemporary  points  of  view.  Solo 
and  small  group  compositions. 

Prerequisite:    Dance    123,    124.     Four   hours   studio   work,    three   hours    tech- 
nique, related  reading  materials,  rehearsak.  Mrs.   Celli 

261,  262     Special  Studies 

Experience  in  group  choreography  and  dance  production.  Problems  in  syn- 
thesis of  literature,  art,  music,  dance.  Works  to  be  performed  in  dance  recital 
in  the  spring. 

Prerequisite:    Dance  201,  202.    Four   hours   studio   work,   three   hours   tech- 
nique,  rehearsals.  Mrs.   Celli 


363,  364     Independent  Study  in  Dance 

•Note  the  Dance  and  Drama  major  on  Page  106. 


Mrs.  Celli 


365,  366     Dance  Repertory 

Dance  works  by  faculty,  students  and  visiting  artists  as  a  learning  experience 

for  the  dance  student  in  terms  of  different  styles  and   trends  in  choreography. 

Prerequisite:   ,'\d\ance(l  dance  students  by  audition  only.  Miss  Banks 

RIDING  COURSES* 

130S    Contemporary  Riding  and  Schooling 

Fhe  course  emphasizes  the  student's  development  in  dressage  sportif,  jumping, 
and  cross-country  riding  with  an  introduction  to  schooling  horses  and  to  horse 
science. 

Four-week   summer   course.     Four   hours    mounted   work,    one    hour    lecture, 

daily  for  five  days;  individual  project  on   the  sixth  day. 

Prerequisite:    Intermediate  riding  level  and  permission.  Mr.  Cronin 


*A  special  li.sting  of  the  Riding  Program  course  offerings,  which  may  be  taken 
as  physical  education  activity  courses,  is  available  in  the  Physical  Education 
Department. 
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132     Theory  and  Practice  of  Schooling  Horses 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  major  riding  and  schooling  theories  in  western 
civilization  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  present  and  an  actual  schooling 
experience. 

Three  hours   lecture  and   discussion,    three   hours   mounted   instruction,   and 

at   least   four   hours  independent   mounted   work   with   a   schooling   project, 

weekly. 

Prerequisite:   High  intermediate  riding  level  and  peiTnission.  Mr.  Cronin 

[135     Horse  Science] 

A  study  of  the  horse's  functional  anatomy,  reproduction,  and  common  ailments. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  skeletal,  muscular,  and  digestive  sys- 
tems; breeding  programs;  stable  management;  conformation  and  movement; 
and   equine   veterinary   practice.     Permission   and    intermediate   level. 

The  course  will   consist  of   three   hours   lecture   and   discussion   and   weekly 
laboratory,  including  field  trips.  Mr.  Cronin,  Miss  Simpson 

HEALTH  EDUCATION 

009     Health  Dynamics 

The  course  is  designed  to  promote  and  develop  health  knowledge,  attitudes, 
and  skills  useful  in  adult  life.  The  major  health  problems  covered  will 
include  mental  health,  drugs,  diet  and  fitness,  human  sexuality  and  con- 
sumerism. 

Alternate  years.  Miss  Hagen 

[Oil     Teaching  Health  in  the  Elementary  School] 

Insight  into  various  aspects  of  teaching  health  at  the  elementary  level.  It  will 
include  course  content  for  grade  levels,  developing  units,  lesson  plans,  and 
sources  of  materials  to  be  used  in  their  teaching. 

Prerequisite:    Recommended  to  be  taken   in   the  junior  or  senior  year.    Al- 
ternate years. 

PHYSICAL  RECREATION 

In  addition  to  courses  of  instruction,  members  of  the  Department  of 
Physical  Education  and  the  Athletic  Association  sponsor  numerous  extra- 
curricular educational  and  recreational  events.  Intramural  and  intercollegiate 
sports  competitions  are  arranged.  The  Athletic  Association  is  a  member  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  Field  Hockey  Association,  the  Virginia  Women's  Lacrosse 
Association,  the  Middle  Atlantic  Lawn  Tennis  Association,  the  Virginia  Fed- 
eration for  Intercollegiate  Sports  for  College  Women,  and  the  Association  for 
Intercollegiate  Athletics  for  Women.  Students  participate  in  tournaments  and 
other  activities  .sponsored   by   these  associations. 

The  Outing  Club  is  a  member  of  the  Intercollegiate  Outing  Club  Associa- 
tion. Students  use  the  Outing  Club  cabin  on  campus  and  they  hike  with  the 
local  Appalachian  Trail  Club  and  the  l.O.C.A.  Students  are  invited  to  join 
the  Central  Virginia  Ski   Club   in   Lynchburg. 

Members  of  the  Dance  Theatre  present  dance  demonstrations  and  a  major 
concert  which  is  choreographed  mainly   by   the  students. 

The  Riding  Program  is  an  approved  Riding  Establishment  member  of  the 
American  Horse  Show  Association.  There  are  a  number  of  extra  riding  ac- 
tivities including  foxhunting  with   the  Farmington   Hunt,  horse  shows,  hunter 
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trials,  horse  trials,  and  trail  riding  for  students  enrolled  in  the  instructional 
program. 

Swimming  in  the  Sweet  Briar  lake  is  supervised  by  the  Lake  Council, 
whose  members  are  qualified  Red  Cross  Water  Safety  Instructors  or  Senior 
Life  Savers. 

Information  concerning  dress  required  for  physical  education,  including 
riding,  is  sent  to  entering  students.  For  further  information  about  the  riding 
program,  write  to  the  Director  of  Riding. 


Mas^ 
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Physics 

Associate  Professors:    Lentz  C.  DeVol,  George  H.  Lenz,  Chairman 

A  student  who  elects  Physics  as  her  major  normally  must  complete  six 
units  at  the  200  level  or  above  in  Physics.  With  permission,  one  unit  of  the 
major  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  an  approved  course  in  Chemistry  or 
Mathematics.  Physics  221  and  either  Physics  222  or  Chemistry  302L  are  re 
quired  for  the  major.  The  major  is  based  on  Physics  103,  103L,  104,  104L, 
and  105W.  105W  should  be  elected  in  the  winter  term  immediately  following 
Physics  103,  103L.  A  comprehensive  examination  or  completion  of  a  suitable 
research  project  is  required  for  the  major.  The  format  and  timing  of  the 
comprehensive  requirement  is  determined  in  consultation  with  the  senior 
majors  in  the  fall  of  the  senior  year. 

The  attention  of  students  interested  in  Physics  is  directed  also  to  the 
interdepartmental  major  in   Mathematical   Physics. 

5X  or  5Y     Physics  for  the  Liberal  Arts  I 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  laws  of  physics,  designed  to  give  an  understanding 
of  the  fundamental  physical  principles  underlying  natural  phenomena  and 
their  applications  in   contemporary   society. 

Three   hours    lecture    or   discussion    and    one    three-hour    laboratory. 

Mr.  Lenz,  Mr.  De\ OI 

6    Physics  for  the  Liberal  Arts  11 

Electricity  and  magnetism  and  the  distinctive  aspects  of  twentieth-century 
physics  including  special  relativity,  the  Bohr  atom,  quantum  mechanics  and 
the  historical,  philosophical  and  societal  importance  of  developments  in 
modern  physics. 

Prerequisite:    Physics  5.    Four  hours  lecture  or  discussion.  Mr.  Lenz 

6L     Laboratory  Physics  for  the  Liberal  Arts  II  (I/2) 

A  three-hour  laboratory  course  to  demonstrate  electromagnetic  and  wa\c 
phenomena,  energy  transformation  and  conservation  and  their  technological 
applications.    A  paper  on  an  assigned   topic   is  required. 

Prerequisite  or  co-requisite:    Physics  6.  Mr.  Lenz 

8     Environmental  Physics 

A  study  of  the  principal  sources  of  energy  on  the  earth  and  the  mechanisms 
for  its  transfer  between  different  systems.  Other  topics  include  conservation 
of  energy,  entropy  and  the  implications  of  thermodynamics  for  these  pro- 
cesses as  well  as  the  characteristics  of  fossil,  fission,  fusion  and  thermal 
energy  resources.  Mr.   Lenz 

[10     Meteorology] 

A  study  of  atmospheric  phenomena  including  properties  of  gases  and  water  and 
the  effects  of  the  earth's  rotation  on  the  general  circulation  of  air.  Ele- 
ments of  weather  and  climate,  weather  systems,  air  masses,  fronts  and  their 
movements  in  changing  weather  patterns.  Preparation  of  charts  and  maps  and 
their  use  in   forecasting. 
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103  Mechanics 

A  self  paced,  video  assisted,  tutorial  study  of  Newton's  Laws,  the  conservation 
laws  of  classical   mechanics  and   their   application    to   physical   systems. 

Prerequisite    or    co-requisite:     Calculus.     One    hour    tutorial,    two    hours 
programmed  material.  Mr.   Lenz 

103L     Mechanics  Laboratory  (Vi) 

Experiments   in   classical   mechanics,  oscillations,   resonance,   and   determination 
of  the  universal  gravitational  constant. 

Prerequisite   or  co-requisite:    Physics    103.    One    three-hour   laboratory. 

Mr.  Lenz 

104  Electricity  and  Magnetism 

A  study  of  electrostatics,  the  interaction  of  electromagnetic  fields  with  matter, 
and  the  propagation  of  electromagnetic  waves. 

Prerequisite:    Physics   103  or  permission.    Three  hours  lecture. 

Mr.  DeVol 

104L     Electricity  Laboratory  (Vi) 

Experiments  in  electricity  and  electronics. 

Prerequisite   or   co-requisite:     Physics    104.     One    three-hour   laboratory. 

Mr.  DeVol 
105W     Fluids,  Waves,  and  Heat 

An   introductory   study   of   fluid    mechanics,   characteristics   of   waves   in   elastic 
media  and   basic   thermal  phenomena. 

Prerequisite:    Physics  103  or  permission.  Members  of  the  Department 

208     Physical  Optics 

The   theory  of  diffraction,  refraction,  polarization   and   interference  of  electro- 
magnetic waves. 

Prerequisite:   Physics  5-6,  and  calculus.   Three  hours  lecture.  Mr.  DeVol 

221,  222     Advanced  Physics  Laboratory 

Introduction  to  scientific  instrumentation  and  advanced  experiments  in  modern 
optics,  atomic,   nuclear  and   solid   state  physics. 

Prerequisite:    Physics  104  and  calculus.    Two  three-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Either  term  may  be  elected  independently.  Mr.  DeVol,  Mr.  Lenz 

225  Modern  Physics  I 

The  special   theory   of  relativity   and   an   introduction    to   quantum   mechanics 
and  the  multi-electron  atom. 

Prerequisite:    Six  hours  of  physics.    Three  hours  lecture.  Mr.  Lenz 

226  Modern  Physics  II 

Applications   of   the    special    theory    of   relativity    and    quantum    mechanics    to 
nuclear,   particle   and  solid   state   physics. 

Prerequisite:    Physics  225.    Three  hours  lecture.  Mr.   Lenz 

[227     Heat  and  Thermodynamics] 

The  laws  of  thermodynamics,  entropy  and  the  behavior  of  real  and  ideal  gases. 
Kinetic    theory    and   statistical    distribution    functions. 

Prerequisite:    Six  hours  of  physics  and   calculus.    Three  hours  lecture. 
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301  Introduction  to  Theoretical  Physics  I 

Classical  mechanics,  including  the  Lagrangian   and   Hamiltonian   functions. 
Prerequisite:    Physics  103,   104,  and  calculus.    Four  hours  lecture. 

Mr.  DeVol 

302  Introduction  to  Theoretical  Physics  11 

Electromagnetic   theory   including   Maxwell's   equations. 

Prerequisite:    Physics  301.    Four  hours  lecture.  Mr.  Lenz 

303  Modern  Physics  III 

A  self  paced,  video  assisted,  tutorial  study  of  quantum  mechanics,  Schrodinger's 
Equation  in  one,  two,  and  three  dimensions,  operator  formalism,  angular  mo- 
mentum, central  force  problems  including  the  hydrogen  atom,  perturbation 
theory. 

Prerequisite:     Physics    226.     One    hour    tutorial,    two    hours  programmed 

material.  Mr.   Lenz 

[306    Statistical  Mechanics] 

A  review  of  thermodynamics  from  a  postulatory  basis  with  emphasis  on  the 
various  thermodynamic  potentials,  the  kinetic  theory  of  an  ideal  gas,  molec- 
ular velocity  distribution,  transport  phenomena,  Maxwell-Boltzmann  statistics 
and  applications,  and  quantum  statistics  including  Bose-Einstein  and  Fermi- 
Dirac  statistics. 

Prerequisite:    Physics  225  and  227,  Three  hours  lecture. 

351,  352     Seminar  in  Physics 

Special   topics  pursued   independently   under   supervision. 

Open  to  seniors  who  have  had  at  least  four  units  in   the  Department  and 
who  have  permission.    Either  term  may  be  elected   independently. 

Members  of  the  Department 

361,  362     Special  Studies  in  Physics 

Members  of  the  Department 
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Professor:    Phyllis  W.  Stevens,  Chairman 

Assistant  Professor:    David  A.  Johnson,  George  C.  Van  Dyne 

A    student    who    elects    Psychology    as    her    major    subject    must    complete 
eight    units   of    advanced    psychology    courses,    including    Psychology    119,    210, 
and  306.    There  will   be  a  senior  comprehensive  examination   in   1975. 
3,  4     General  Psychology 
An   introduction   to   the   principles  and   methods  of   psychology. 

Members  of  the  Department 

104     Child  Psychology  M 

A    study    of    the    child    from    conception    through    adolescence,  with    emphasis 
upon  experimental  analyses  of  the  development  of  behavior. 

Prerequisite:    Psychology  3,  4  Mr.  Van  Dyne 
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119    Introductory  Statistics 

An  elementary  approach  to  statistical  methods  with  practice  in  their  applica- 
tion. Among  topics  treated  are  methods  of  condensing  and  presenting  nu- 
merical data,  computation  of  averages  and  measures  of  dispersion,  the  normal 
curve,   correlation,  and  simple   inferential   techniques. 

Three  hours  lecture  and  one  two-hour  laboratory.  Mr.  Johnson 

121     Social  Psychology 

A  study  of  the  psychological  aspects  of  various  social  problems,  including 
aggression,  the  effect  of  language  on  thinking,  communication  breakdown,  ad- 
vertising and  propaganda,  the  race  problem,  varieties  of  child  rearing  and 
their  effects  on  personality. 

Prerequisite:    Psychology  3,  4  Miss   Stevens 

210X  or  Y    Experimental  Psychology 

A   study   of  experimental   methodolog)',   design,   and    data    analysis   in    selected 

areas. 

Prerequisite:    Psychology  3,  4  and   119  or  permission.    Three   hours  lecture 
and  discussion  and  one  three-hour  laboratory.    Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Van  Dyne 

[212     Motivation] 

A  study  of  the  origins  and  development  of  motives  and  of  their  effects  on 
behavior.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  development  of  psychological  theories 
and   methods   for   the   investigation   of   motives. 

Prerequisite:    Psychology  3,  4.    Alternate  years.  Miss  Stevens 

214     The  Psychology  of  Exceptional  Children 

This  survey  course  will  include  consideration  of  the  etiology,  psychologi- 
cal aspects,  behavioral  aspects,  and  familial  and  social  aspects  of  the  fol- 
lowing types  of  exceptionality;  mental  retardation,  intellectual  superiority, 
visual  and  aural  handicaps,  motor  and  speech  handicaps,  emotional  disturb- 
ance, and  social  deviance.  The  major  focus  of  the  course  will  be  on  mental 
retardation  with  students  being  given  the  opportunity  to  work  with  the  re- 
tarded in  the  Learning  Laboratory  at  Lynchburg  Training  School  and  Hospital. 

Two  lecture  hours   per  week,  and   three  hours   laboratory  at   the  Training 

School. 

Prerequisite:    Psychology  3,  4. 

Staff  of  the  Lynchburg  Training  School  and  Hospital 

218    Personality 

A  survey  and  comparative  analysis  of  the  contemporary  theories  of  personality. 
Prerequisite:    Psychology  3,  4.    Alternate  years.  Mr.  Johnson 

[231     Learning] 

Exposition   and   analysis   of   the   current   theories   of    learning,   with   particular 

emphasis  given  to  respondent,  operant,  and  verbal   learning. 

Prerequisite:    Psychology  3,  4.    Three  hours  lecture  or  discussion  and  three 
hours  laboratory.    Alternate  years.  Mr.  Johnson 
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[241     Comparative  Psychology] 

An  inlroduction  to  the  problems  and  methodology  of  modern  studies  of 
animal  behavior.  Topics  such  as  motivation,  learning,  and  social  behavior 
will  be  discussed   from   ethological   and   behavioristic   points  of  view. 

Prerequisite:    Psychology  3,  4.    Three  hours  lecture  or  discussion  and  three 
hours  laboratory.    Alternate  years.  Mr.   Johnson 

300     Intercollegiate  Senior  Seminar  in  Psychology  (V2) 

A  joint  seminar  with  Lynchburg  College  and  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College. 
Guest  lecturers  discuss  their  specialties  and  students  are  assigned  appropriate 
readings  in  advance.  Sweet  Briar  seniors  will  prepare  papers  reviewing  one 
or  more  seminar  topics. 

Prerequisite:    Open   only   to   senior  majors  in   Psychology. 

Members  of  the  Department 
303     Abnormal  Psychology 

Prerequisite:    Psychology  3,  4.    Open  by  permission   to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Mr.  Van  Dyne 
306    History  and  Theories  of  Psychology 

Open    to   seniors   majoring   in    Psychology   and    to   other   qualified   students  ! 

by   permission.  Miss   Stevens 

315     Principles  of  Testing 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  of  the  construction  and  administration  of 
psychological   tests  and  the  interpretation  of  test  results. 

Prerequisite:    Psychology  3,  4  and  119.    Alternate  years.  Miss  Stevens 

361,  362     Special  Studies  in  Psychology 

Special     experimental     problems     undertaken     by     individual     students     under 

supervision. 

Prerequisite    or   co-requisite:     Psychology    119,    210    and    permission.     Either  j 
term  may  be  elected  independently.  Members  of  the  Department 
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Professor:    Maxine  Garner,  Chairman 

Visiting  Professor:   James  H.  Smylie* 

ab 
Associate  Professor:    Gregory  T.  Armstrong 

Lecturer:    Frederick  T.  Schumacher*  • 

A    student    who   elects    Religion    as    her    major   subject    must    complete    at 

least    nine    units    in    the    Department,    including    Religion    5,    6.     Attention    is 

called    to    History    17,    18    in    which    the    Department    cooperates.     The    form 

of  the   senior  comprehensive  examination   requirement  will   be   determined   in 

consultation  with   the  students  not  later  than   the   fall  of   the   senior   year. 

5X  or  5Y     Old  Testament 

A  general  survey  of  the  religious  life  and  thought  in   the  history  of  Israel. 
Open   to  all  classes.    Excluded  from   Pass/ Fail.  Miss  Garner 

•Part-time;  Sue  Reid  Slaughter  Visiting  Professor  of  American  Church  History 
ab 

On  sabbatical  leave,  1974-75 

••Part-time;  College  Chaplain 
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6X  or  6Y     New  Testament 

The  religious  message  of  the  New  Testament  writings  studied  in  the  hght  of 
their  historical  background  and  literary  character. 

Open  to  all  classes.    Excluded  from  Pass/ Fail.  Mr.  Schumacher 

[12     Classics  of  Christian  Thought] 

Selected  readings  from  major  figures  in  the  Christian  tradition  including 
Augustine,  Anselm,  Dante,  Luther,  Calvin,  and   Kierkegaard. 

Mr.  Armstrong 

[30    Jesus] 

The  mission,  message  and  significance  of  Jesus  in  the  New  Testament,  in  the 
Christian  tradition  and  in  contemporary  culture.  A  study  of  Christology  and 
of  Jesus  movements,  old  and  new.  Mr.  Armstrong 

101  Christian  Ethics 

The  biblical  and  theological  basis  for  Christian  decision-making  with  refer- 
ence to  interpersonal  relations,  political  life,  the  economic  order,  race,  human 
life  and  death,  and  especially  the  environment.  Each  student  is  expected  to 
write  an  analytical  problem  paper.  Mr.   Schumacher 

102  Contemporary  Theological  Trends 

The  twentieth-century  development  from  liberal  theology  through  neo-ortho- 
doxy  to  the  new  theologians:  including  the  work  of  such  representative 
thinkers  as  Karl  Barth,  Emil  Brunner,  Martin  Buber,  Rudolf  Bultmann,  Jiirgen 
Moltmann,  Reinhold  Niebuhr  and  William  Temple.  Miss  Garner 

139     Seminar  in  Religion  and  the  American  Revolution 

A  Bicentennial  review  of  the  role  of  religion  in  the  founding  of  the  nation 
and  an  assessment  of  the  American   experiment  in   religious  liberty. 

Offered  only  in   Fall   term   1974.  Mr.   Smylie 

[142     Seminar  in  Roman  Catholicism] 

A  study  of  Catholic  history,  thought,  church  organization,  worship  and 
religious  life. 

Alternate  years.  Mr.  Armstrong 

[175     Philosophy  of  Religion] 

The  existence  of  God,  forms  of  religious  truth  and  authority,  the  problem 
of  evil,  religious  langauge.  Mr.  Armstrong 

210     Studies  in  New  Testament 

The   backgrounds   of    the    letters   of    Paul,    the    Johannine    literature    including 

the   Apocalypse,   and    the   general   epistles;    interpretation    and   significance   for 

today. 

Prerequisite:    Religion  6  or  30.   Alternate  years.  Miss  Garner 

219,  220     Religions  of  Asia 

The  religions  of  India,  Pakistan,  China,  Japan,  Korea,  and  Indonesia.  Fall 
term:  Hinduism,  Jainism,  Buddhism,  Taoism,  Zoroastrianism.  Spring  term: 
Confucianism,   Islam,   Sikhism,   Shinto,    the    new   religions   of   Japan. 

Open  to  sophomores  with   permission.  Miss  Garner 
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[223     Religious  Croups  in  the  United  States] 

The  background  of  the  main  rehgious  bodies  and  their  development  and  in- 
fluence in  America;  detailed  study  of  Judaism,  Roman  Catholicism,  and 
Protestantism   in   the    United   States   today. 

Open  to  sophomores  with  permission.    Alternate  years.  Mr.  Armstrong 

261,  262     Independent  Studies  in  Religion  (V2  or  1) 

Special   topics  pursued  by  individual  students  under  supervision. 

Open  by  permission.  Members  of  the  Department 

[352     Senior  Seminar  in  Religion] 

Fundamental   problems   of   religion   and    theology   such    as   religious    authority, 

understandings   of   man    and    history,    Christology,    and    biblical    criticism    and 

theology,  pursued   individually  and   presented   to   the  group   for  discussion. 

Open  to  seniors  who  have  had  at  least  four  units  in   the  Department  and 

who  have  permission.  Mr.  Armstrong 

DIVISION  of  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Professors:    Thomas  V.  Gilpatrick,  Milan  E.  Hapala,  Reuben  G.  Miller,  Lysbeth 

W.  Muncy,  Harold  B.  Whiteman,  Jr.* 

Visiting  Professor:    Leon  F.  Sensabaugh 

Diplomat-in-Residence   (spring  term):  Irwin  Tobin 

Associate   Professor:    George   H.  Conklin,  Catherine   H.   C.   Seaman,   Chairman; 

a 
Michael  D.  Richards,  Paul  C.  Taylor 

b 
Assistant   Professors:     Robert   P.  Gilpin,   Kenneth   Grimm  ,  Joan   R.   Kent 

Instructors:    Joel  R.  Barden,  Jacquelene  B.   M.  Browning,  Ann  I.  Ottesen 

Lecturer:    John  T.  Rice* 

The  Division  of  Social  Studies  includes  the  departments  of  Economics, 
Government,  History,  and  Anthropology  and  Sociology.  It  offers  majors  in 
Anthropology,  Economics,  Government,  History,  Sociology,  and  a  combined 
program  in  Anthropology  and  Sociology;  and  divisional  majors  in  Interna- 
tional Affairs  and  in  Political  Economy.  Mr.  Miller  is  adviser  for  Economics, 
Mr.  Hapala  for  Government,  Mr.  Richards  for  History  and  Mrs.  Seaman  for 
Anthropology  and  Sociology. 

A  student  who  elects  Anthropology,  Economics,  Government  or  Sociology  as 
her  major  field  must  complete  ten  units  in  the  Division  as  follows:  eight 
units  in  the  major  field,  four  of  which  must  be  in  advanced  courses  numbered 
200  or  above,  including  the  Senior  Seminar;  the  remaining  units  are  to  be 
elected  from  at  least  two  other  departments  within  the  Division.  Mathe- 
matics 7,  8  or  its  equivalent  is  also  required  for  the  Economics  major.  A 
student  who  elects  the  major  in  Anthropology  and  Sociology  must  complete 
ten  units  in  the  Department  and  two  additional  units  from  at  least  two  other 
departments  within  the  Division. 

The  senior  comprehensive  requirement  for  students  majoring  in  Anthro- 
pology, Economics  or  Sociology  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  written  or  oral  ex- 

a 

On  leave,  fall  term  1974. 
b 

On  sabbatical  leave.  Winter  and  Spring  terms  1975. 

•part  time 
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amination  or  a  comparable  project  to  be  determined  by  the  appropriate  depart- 
ment in  consultation  with  the  students  in  the  fall  of  the  senior  year.  The 
requirement  in  Government  will  be  a  written  or  oral  comprehensive  examination 
in  the  senior  year. 

A  student  who  elects  History  as  her  major  field  must  complete  ten  units 
in  the  Division  as  follows:  eight  units  in  History,  at  least  four  units  of 
which  must  be  in  advanced  courses  numbered  200  or  above,  including  351,  352, 
one  unit  in  General  European  History  before  1700,  and  one  unit  in  American 
History.    A    comprehensive   examination    is   given    in    the   senior   year. 

A  student  may  also  devise  a  major  program  in  consultation  with  members 
of  the  Department  in  a  specialized  area,  such  as  British  Studies,  Mediaeval 
Studies,  Studies  in  Early  Modern  European  History,  and  Studies  in  Modern 
and  Contemporary  History. 

Students  majoring  in  the  Division  must  elect  one  unit  of  non-Western 
studies  in   a  regular  or  Winter   term. 

Students  who  have  special  interests  within  the  Division  may  propose  in- 
terdisciplinary programs  of  study. 

International  Affairs  Mr.  Grimm,  Adviser 

A  student  who  elects  the  major  in  International  Affairs  will  plan,  with 
the  adviser,  a  program  of  study  which  may  comprise  a  selected  area  or  areas 
or  a  special  topic  of  international  significance.  She  must  complete  12  units 
in  courses  contributing  to  an  understanding  of  her  field,  including:  Inter- 
national Law  or  United  Nations  and  World  Government;  Introduction  to  In- 
ternational Politics;  two  units  in  economics;  and  two  units  in  either  Compara- 
tive Political  Systems  or  Modern  European  History  chosen  in  consultation 
with  the  International  Affairs  adviser.  Whenever  practicable  the  student  is 
strongly  advised  to  study  the  language  and  literature  most  closely  related 
to  her  subject  of  investigation.  A  seminar  will  be  offered  when  requested 
by  a  sufficient  number  of  major  students  in  International  Affairs.  The  senior 
comprehensive  requirement  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  written  or  oral  examina- 
tion or  a  comparable  project,  to  be  determined  by  the  adviser  in  consultation 
with  the  students  in  the  fall  of  the  senior  year. 

Political  Economy  Mr.  Hapala,  Adviser 

Ihis  major  is  focused  upon  the  relationship  between  economics  and  gov- 
ernment, and  includes  a  study  of  the  historical  background  of  problems  in 
political  economy.  A  student  who  elects  Political  Economy  must  complete  twelve 
units  in  her  major  field.  Eight  units  must  be  taken  in  economics  and  govern- 
ment and  must  include  Principles  of  Economics  and  Government  of  the  United 
States.  The  senior  comprehensive  reciuircment  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  written 
or  oral  examination  or  a  comparable  project,  to  be  determined  by  the  adviser 
in  consultation  with   the  students  in   the  fall  of  the  senior  year. 

DIVISION  COURSES 

135,  136     Asian  Civilizations 

Fall  term:  The  civilizations  of  India,  Bangcadesh,  and  Pakistan.  Spring  term: 
China  and  Japan.  Significant  periods  in  their  social  and  political  history;  their 
leligious,  philosophical  and  artistic  traditions;  and  their  interaction  with  Western 
culture. 

Specially-qualified    freshmen   are  admitted   by   permission.    Either   term   may 
be  elected  independently.  Fall  term:      Mr.  Hapala 

Spring  term:    Mr.  Rowland 
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[352     Senior  Seminar  in  Political  Economy] 

Subjects  and  projects  are  determined  by  the  interests  and  needs  of  members 
of  the  group.    Opportunity  is  given   for  independent  work   under  supervision. 

Open  by  permission   to  seniors  who  are  doing  major  work  in   the  Division 

or  in  related  interdepartmental  majors. 

354  Senior  Seminar  in  International  Affairs 

Supervised    independent   study,   with   emphasis   on    the    correlation    of   different  i 

approaches  to  international  affairs. 

Open  by  permission  to  seniors  majoring  in  International  Affairs  and  to 
other  qualified  students.  Mr.  Tobin 

355  Senior  Seminar  in  Social  Studies:  Contemporary  Issues 

Reading  and  discussion  of  books  and  articles  dealing  with  contemporary  issues 

of  common  concern    to  students   in    the   Social   Sciences. 

Given  when  desired  by  a  sufficient  number  of  seniors  in  at  least  three 
departments  in  the  Division  of  Social  Studies.  Enrollment  limited  to  15. 
Prerequisite:   Permission  of  the  coordinator.  Members  of  the  Division 

Coordinator:    Mr.  Gilpatrick 

356  Senior  Seminar  in  Liberal  Arts 

Reading  and  discussion  of  books  and  articles  dealing  with  selected  contemporary 

interdisciplinary  issues. 

Given  when  desired  by  a  sufficient  number  of  well-qualified  seniors.  En- 
rollment, limited  to  15,  is  open  to  senior  majors  from  any  Department  of 
the  College. 

Prerequisite:    Permission  of  the  coordinator.  Members  of  the  Faculty 

Coordinator:    Mr.  McClenon 

361,  362     Special  Studies  {Vz  or   1) 

Special   topics  piusued   by   indi\idual   students   under   supervision. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  International  Affairs  or  Political  Economy 
adviser.    Either   term    may    be   elected    independently. 

Members  of  the  Division 

Anthropology  and  Sociology 

The  Department  offers  three  major  programs:  Anthropology;  Sociology; 
and  Anthropology  and  Sociology.  For  major  requirements,  see  the  introduc- 
tory  section,   Division  of  Social   Studies. 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

7     Physical  Anthropology 

A  study  of  human  development  which  emphasizes  the  whole  body,  the  society, 
and  the  culture  in  which  it  evolved.  Lectures  include  the  investigation  of 
the  special  adaptations  that  have  distinguished  man  from  his  fellow  primates 
as  a  functioning  organism  and  as  a  social  animal  with  evolving  culture; 
archaeological  findings  from  Olduvai  Gorge,  Choukoutien,  Europe  and  Meso- 
America,   among  others,    are   discussed.  Miss    Ottesen 
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112     Cultural  Anthropology 

The  study  of  the  cuhures  and  social  structures  of  non-Western  man,  his 
economy,  households,  religions,  political  organizations,  and  environments,  as 
well  as  the  impact  of  Western  society  upon  certain  primitive  and  peasant 
groups.  Members  of  the  Department 

121     Culture,  Society  and  the  Individual 

A  detailed  investigation  of  the  relationships  of  the  individual  with  his  culture 
and  the  society  in  which  he  lives. 

Prerequisite:    Anthropology  7  or  10  or  Sociology  9  or   12  or  permission. 

Mr.  Barden 
132     Social  Stratification 

An  examination  of  the  forms  of  social  inequality  found  in  selected  preliterate 
and  historical  societies.  An  analysis  of  the  origins  and  functions  of  leader- 
ship and  power  in  societies  lacking  a  centralized  state,  and  an  analysis  of 
the  development  of  the  state  and  class  structures  of  complex,  Western  societies. 

Prerequisite:    Anthropology  7  or   10  or  Sociology  9  or   12. 

Members  of  the  Department 
[208     Urban  Studies] 

The  influence  of  urbanization  and  industrialization  on  social  organization  and 
social  institutions  of  the  western   world. 

Prerequisite:   Sociology  9  or  12  or  Anthropology  7  or  10  and  one  additional 

unit   in   Sociology   or   Anthropology.    Alternate   years. 

Members  of  the  Department 
213     Marriage  and  the  Family 

Analysis  of  marriage  and  family  relationships  in  American  society  compared 
with  that  of  non-Western  society. 

Prerequisite:    Anthropology  7  or  10  or  Sociology  9  or   12.    Open   to  seniors 

without  prerequisite.  Mrs.  Seaman 

243     Primitive  Social  Organization 

A    study    of    the    economic,    political,    religious,    and    kinship    organization    of 

the  American   Indian,  compared   with   selected   primitive  and   peasant   societies. 

Prerequisite:    Anthropology  7  or  10  or  permission.  Miss  Ottesen 

SOCIOLOGY 

9  or  12     Introduction  to  Sociology 

An  introduction  to  the  analysis  of  human  behavior  within  the  context  of 
social  interaction  and  social  institutions.  Primary  emphasis  given  to  the 
formation  of  self,  the  forms  of  social  organization  and  behavior,  and  the 
structure  of  society  as  an  element  of  human  reality.  Prerequisite  to  all  other 
courses  in  sociology.  Mr.   Conklin,   Mr.   Rice 

107     The  Community 

An  analysis  of  the  social  organization  and  social  function  of  the  community 
in  human  society  with  emphasis  on  the  modern  micro-unit,  or  small  community, 
surh  as  the  Russian  kolkhoz,  Israeli  kibbutz,  Irish  village,  New  England  town, 
Colombian   municipo,   and   city   neighborhood. 

Prerequisite:    Sociology  9  or  12  or  Anthropology  7  or  10.  Mrs.  Seaman 
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[108     Population] 

An  analysis  of  historical,  contemporary  and  anticipated  population  trends  as 
these  are  related  to  economic  and  social  situations  of  selected  areas,  with 
special  reference   to  the  United  States. 

Prerequisite:    Sociology  9  or  12  or  Anthropology  7  or  10. 

Ill     Racial  and  Ethnic  Minorities 

An  analysis  of  the  significance  of  minority-group  status  for  the  individual  and 
society,  with  emphasis  on  the  relationship  of  personality  and  prejudice,  the 
functions  of  prejudice  in  society,  and  the  effects  of  prejudice  on  minority- 
group  members.  The  application  of  this  analysis  to  the  United  States  and 
selected  societies. 

Prerequisite:   Sociology  9  or  12  or  Anthropology  7  or  10.  Mr.  Barden 

116X  and  116Y     Social  Work 

The  basic  principles  of  social  service;  types  of  social-work  settings;  standards 
of  social  work;  and  an  introduction  to  methods  of  case  work,  group  work, 
and  community  work. 

Prerequisite:    Sociology  9  or   12  and  permission.  Mr.   Barden 

203     Social  Problems 

A  study  of  theory  and  research  in  selected  types  of  social  problems  in  modern 
society. 

Prerequisite:    Sociology  9  or   12.  Mr.   Barden 

206     Research  Methods 

An  examination  of  survey  and  non-survey  methods  in  sociological  research.  A 
detailed  examination  of  the  procedures  used  in  the  construction  and  execution 
of  a  research  project  in  sociology.  Empirical  research  to  be  conducted  by 
the  student. 

Prerequisite:    Sociology  9  or  12  and  two  additional  units  in  the  Department 
or  permission.  Members  of   the   Department 

244     Contemporary  Social  Organization 

A  study  of  the  structure  and  function  of  selected  social  institutions  in  con- 
temporary society. 

Prerequisite:    Sociology  9  or   12.  Members  of  the  Department 

256     American  Culture  and  Society 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  institutional  structure  of  American  society  stressing 
processes  of  social  and  cultural  change. 

Prerequisite:    Sociology  9  or   12.  Mr.  Barden 

329     Theories  of  Society 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  sociological  theory  from  its  roots  in  18th- 
century  positivism  to  the  present.  An  examination  of  the  central  problems 
of  order  and  disorder  in  society,  and  society  and  the  individual  as  analyzed 
by  Marx,  Weber,  Durkheim,  Cooley,  Mead,  Merton,  Parsons  and  others. 
Prerequisite:  Sociology  9  or  12  or  Anthropology  7  or  10  and  two  additional 
units   in   Sociology.  Mr.   Conklin,    Mrs.   Seaman 
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261  or  262     Special  Studies  (Anthropology  or  Sociology)  (V2  or  1) 

Special   topics   pursued   by   individual   students   under   supervision. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Department  Members  of  the  Department 

352     Senior  Seminar  in  Anthropology  and  Sociology 

Subjects  and  projects  are  determined  by  the  interests  and  needs  of  the  group. 
Opportunity  is  given   for  independent  work. 

Open  by  permission  to  seniors  who  are  doing  major  work  in   the  Division 

or   in  related   interdepartmental   majors. 

Mrs.  Seaman  and  members  of  the  Department 
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Economics 

3,  4     Introductory  Economics 

An  introduction  to  economic  reasoning  and  its  application  in  the  formulation 
of  economic  policy.  Fall  term:  the  economic  theory  of  the  overall  performance 
of  the  United  States  economy  and  the  means  of  achieving  full  employment, 
stable  prices,  and  rapid  economic  growth.  Spring  term:  the  economic  theory 
of  the  manner  in  which  markets  determine  prices  and  the  allocation  of 
resources,  goods,  and  income.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  economic 
aspect  of  the  problems  of  poverty,  racial  discrimination,  social  welfare  pro- 
grams, and  pollution. 

Either   term   may   be  elected   independently.    Three   hours,   a   four   hour  at 
the  discretion  of  the  instructor.  Mrs.   Browning,   Mr.   Miller 

107  Micro-Economic  Theory 

A  critical  study  of  the  theory  of  the  behavior  of  consumers  and  business 
firms,  the  determination  of  prices  under  various  market  structures,  and  the 
welfare  implications  of  the  allocation  of  resources  by  markets. 

Prerequisite.    Economics   3,  4  Mrs.    Browning 

108  Macro-Economic  Theory 

A  critical  study  of  the  nature,  construction,  and  econometric  applications  of 
static  and  dynamic  models  for  the  determination  of  the  level  of  income,  out- 
put,  employment,   and   prices. 

Prerequisite:    Economics  3,  4.  Mr.   Miller 

[120     The  Economics  of  Consumption] 

The  study  of  the  structure   and   function   of   the    United   States  economy   from 

the   point   of  \iew   of   the   consumer   as   an    individual    and    as   a    social   group. 

Alternate   years.  Mr.    Miller 

206     Comparative  Economic  Systems 

Comparison  and  e\aluation  of  alternative  economic  systems  with  emphasis  on 
market  and  command  economies.  Marxist  and  neo-Marxist  critiques  of  cap- 
italism. Socialist  theories  and  experiences  in  East  and  West.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  cunent  economic  trends  in  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union, 
Communist    China,   and    India. 

Prerequisite   or   co-requisite:    Economics   3,   4.     Alternate    years. 

Mr.  Hapala 

[207     History  of  Economic  Thought] 

A  study  of  the  major  economists  and  principal  schools  of  thought  in  political 
economy.  The  works  of  economists  from  the  classical  through  the  contem- 
porary period  (i.e.,  Smith,  Ricardo,  Marx,  Marshall,  Keynes,  and  others) 
will  be  considered  in  terms  of  their  contribution  to  economic  theory,  the 
uses  made  of  their  ideas,  the  intellectual  climate  of  their  times,  and  the  ap- 
praisal  of   tlie   progiess   that    has   been    made    in   economic    thought. 

Prerequisite:    Economics  3,  4  or  permission.   Alternate  years.  Mr.  Miller 
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[213     International  Economics] 

The  principles  of  international  trade  and  finance.    Contemporary  problems  in 

the  international  economy  and  the  formulation  of  policies  to  cope  with  them. 

Prerequisite:    Economics   3,   4   or   permission.     Three   hours,   a    fourth    hour 
at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor.    Alternate  years.  Mr.   Miller 

[216     Industrial  Structure  and  Government  Policy] 

A  study  of  the  proper  function  of  government  intervention  in  the  production 
and  distribution  processes  of  the  American  economy.  The  economic  grounds 
for  such  involvement  and  the  legal  framework  permitting  it  will  be  discussed. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  establishing  a  method  of  evaluating  the  proper 
relation  between  private  incentive,  government  intervention,  and  public  welfare. 

Prerequisite:    Economics  4.    Alternate  years.  Mrs.  Browning 

219     Monetary  and  Fiscal  Policy 

An  analysis  of  the  formulation  and  application  of  monetary  and  fiscal  policies 
directed  toward  the  goals  of  economic  stabilization  and  growth.  Special  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  financial  system  in 
which  monetary  policy  operates. 

Prerequisite:    Economics  3,  4.    Alternate  years.  Mr.   Miller 

221     Analysis  of  Problems  in  Political  Economy 

A  proseminar  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  techniques  of  economic  analysis  to 
determine  the  nature  of  the  causes,  magnitudes,  and  feasible  solutions  to 
contemporary    problems   in    political   economy. 

Prerequisite:    Economics  3,  4.    Alternate  years.  Mrs.  Browning 

224    Urban  and  Regional  Economics 

The  economic  structure  and  de\elopment  of  modern  urban  and  regional  en- 
vironments. Critical  analysis  of  current  social  problems  and  possible  solutions. 
Topics  covered  will  be  problems  of  transportation,  pollution,  ghetto  develop- 
ment, url:)an   renewal,  and  government   finance. 

Prerequisite:    Economics  4.    Alternate   years.  Mrs.   Browning 

261,  262     Independent  Studies  in  Economics  (Vi  or   1) 

Special    topics    pursued    by    individual    students    under    supervision. 

Prerequisite:    Permission  of  the  Department.  Mrs.  Browning,  Mr.  Miller 

352     Senior  Seminar  in  Economics 

Subjects  and  projects  are  determined  by  the  interests  and  needs  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  group.  Opportunity  is  given  for  independent  work  under  super- 
vision. 

Open  by  permission   to  seniors  who  are  doing  major  work  in   the  Division 
or  in   related  interdepartmental   majors.  Mr.    Miller 
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5,  6     The  American  Political  System 

A  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  American  government  at  the  national, 
state  and  local  levels.  Fall  term:  models  for  political  analysis;  Constitutional 
origins  and  limited  government;  citizen  participation;  problems  of  balancing 
freedom  and  order.  Spring  term:  national  structural-functional  systems  (the 
Congress,  the  Presidency,  the  bureaucracy);  foreign  and  domestic  policy  proces- 
ses;  state  and   local   political   systems   and   problems. 

Mr.  Gilpatrick,  Mr.  Grimm 

101,  102     Comparative  Political  Systems 

An  introduction  to  institutional,  structural-functional,  and  cultural  ap- 
proaches to  the  study  of  political  systems.  Fall  term:  politics  of  industrial 
societies  of  Britain,  France,  and  West  Germany  with  possible  references  to  the 
British  Commonwealth  countries  and  Japan.  Spring  term:  Communist  party 
states  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Czechoslovakia,  and  China.  Mr.  Hapala 

109    Introduction  to  International  Politics 

An  analysis  of  national  power,  old  and  new  imperialisms,  and  the  impact  of 
technological   and   ideological   revolution   on    international   relations. 

Two  hours,  a  third  hour  in  evening  laboratory  projects.  Mr.  Grimm 

206     Political  Thought  in  the  West 

A  study  of  both  classical  and  contemporary  political  thought,  with  emphasis 
on  relationships  between  classical  theories  and  their  modern  formulations 
used  in  contemporary  political  analyses  of  socialist,  democratic  and  totalitarian 
systems. 

Prerequisite:    Two  units  of  Government  or  European  history  or  permission. 

Mr.  Gilpatrick 

211  The  United  Nations  and  World  Government 

A  study  of  international  organization  as  a  system  of  institutions  for  promoting 
peace  and  welfare  among  sovereign  states.  The  United  Nations  and  its  pre- 
decessors, including  the  League  of  Nations,  are  the  main  subjects  of  study. 
International  regulation  of  the  environment  by  specialized  agencies  is  also 
studied. 

Prerequisite:     Government    109,    110    or    permission.     Alternate    years. 

Mr.  Grimm 

212  International  Law 

The  nature  and  modern  sources  of  international  law,  the  role  of  law  in  state 
decision-making,  problems  of  legal  jurisdiction,  the  protection  of  individual 
rights  under  international  law,  and  the  legal  means  of  controlling  violence 
and  war.  Case  studies  are  used  to  evaluate  the  operations  of  international 
law  in   contemporary  world   politics. 

Prerequisite:    Government    109,    110,   211    or   permission.   Alternate    years. 
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213     Parties,  Politics  and  Pressure  Groups  in  the  United  States 

The  nature  and  development  of  U.  S.  political  parties;  relation  of  parties  to 
pressure  groups;  party  organization;  campaign  techniques,  financing,  suffrage 
and  elections;  citizen  participation  in  politics.  Emphasis  on  functions  and 
tendencies  of  present-day  parties. 

Prerequisite:    Government  5,  6  or  History   111,   112  or  permission. 

Alternate   years.  Mr.   Gilpatrick 

[215,  216     Constitutional  Law  in  the  United  States] 

Case  method  analysis  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  Constitutional  interpretation. 
Fall  term:  federal  court  system;  judicial  review;  changing  ideas  concerning 
federalism  and  the  separation  of  powers;  development  of  due  process.  Spring 
term:  fundamental  rights  and  liberties  of  citizens,  with  emphasis  on  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  through  both 
case  method  and  impact  analysis.  Field  observations  in  County  and  Federal 
District  courts. 

Prerequisite:    Government  5,  6  or  permission.    Either   term   may   be  elected 
independently.    Alternate    years.  Mr.    Gilpatrick 

1 218     International  Politics:   Systems  and  Behavior] 

A  survey  of  various  approaches  to  the  study  of  international  political  systems, 
state    capabilities    and    foreign    policy-making.     Emphasis    is    on    e\aluating    the 
utility  of  various  analytical  tools,  including  systems  analysis  and  simulation. 
Prerequisite:   Government  109  or  110.   Alternate  years.  Mr.  Grimm 

[220     Comparative  Politics  of  South  Asia] 

Nation  building  in  India,  Pakistan,  Bangladesh,  Sri  Lanka,  and  Nepal  with 
a  focus  on  national  integration,  institution  building,  mass  mobilization,  and 
economic  development. 

Prerequisite:    Government    101    or    102   or   permission.    Alternate   years. 

Mr.  Hapala 

222     The  Conduct  of  United  States  Foreign  Policy 

A  study  of  the  formulation,  conduct,  and  content  of  contemporary  United 
States  foreign  policy. 

Prerequisite:    Government    109  or   110  or  permission.    Alternate   years. 

Mr.  Tobin 

352     Senior  Seminar  in  Government 

Subjects  and  projects  are  determined  by  the  interests  and  needs  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  group.    Opportunity   is  given    for   independent   work. 

Open   by   permission   of   the   Department    to   seniors   who   are   doing   major 
work  in  the  Division  or  in  related   interdepartmental   majors. 

Members  of  the  Department 

361,  362     Special  Studies  (Vi  or  1) 

Special   topics   pursued   by   individual   students   under   supervision. 

Prerequisite:    Permission   of   the  Department.    Either   term   may   be   elected 
independently.  Members  of  the  Department 
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History 

17,  18     Focus  on  the  Past:  An  Introduction  to  European  Civilization 

Fall  term:  the  Renaissance,  retrospectives  and  prospectives.  An  intensive  study 
of  a  moment  in  the  European  past;  the  forces  which  produced  it;  the  legacy  it 
gave  to  Europe.  Spring  term:  the  Twentieth  Century,  the  Creation  of  the  Con- 
temporary Age.  A  study  of  the  origins  of  today's  culture,  stressing  the  influ- 
ences of  the  French  and  the  Industrial  revolutions  and  new  patterns  of 
thought   and   action   in    the   nineteenth   and    twentieth    centuries. 

Not  open  to  those  who  have  taken  History  7,  8  or  9,  10.  Three  hours 
lecture,   one   hour   discussion.     Either   term    may   be   elected    independently. 

Members  of  the  Department  of 
History  and  cooperating  Departments 
101,  102     Ancient  History 

Fall  term:  a  survey  of  the  Near  East  and  Classical  Greece.  Spring  term:  the 
Hellenistic  period,  and  the  history  of  Rome  from  the  founding  through  the 
reign  of  Diocletian.    Reading  of  selected  primary  sources  in   translation. 

Open  to  freshmen  by  permission.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Either 
term  may  be  elected  independently.  Mr.  Wright 

[103],  104     American  Intellectual  History 

Leading  trends  in  the  history  of  American  thought  as  seen  in  relevant  develop- 
ments in  theology,  science,  literature,  education,  art,  philosophy  and  politics, 
with  some  reference  to  the  social  background  and  the  relationships  between 
European  and  American  thought. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  a  fourth  hour  at  the  discretion  of  the 
instructor.     Either    term    may    be    elected    independently.     Alternate    years. 

Mr.  Taylor 
107,  108     History  of  Modern  Britain 

Fall  term:  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts,  with  emphasis  on  political,  religious,  and 
social  change.  Spring  term:  1714  to  the  present,  with  emphasis  on  parliamentary 
democracy,   the   Industrial   Revolution,   and   social   programs. 

Open  to  freshmen  by  permission.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  a 
fourth  hour  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor.  Either  term  may  be 
elected   independently.  Miss    Muncy 

111  The  United  States  of  America:  From  the  Period  of  Discoveries  to  1877 
A  survey  of  the  period  with  emphasis  upon  the  interrelationship  between 
political  and   social  life.  Mr.   Gilpin 

112  The  United  States  of  America:    1877  to  the  Present 

A  survey  of  the  period,  showing  the  development  of  the  nation  into  a  world 
power.  Mr.   Taylor 

115     Mediaeval  Foundations  of  Europe 

A  study  of  certain  aspects  of  the  Mediaeval  world  with  emphasis  on  the 
emergence   of  a    distinctive    European    civilization. 

Open    to    freshmen.     Three    hours    throughout    the    term.     Alternate    years. 

Miss  Kent 
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[116     Centuries  of  Crisis,  1460-1660] 

An  examination  of  the  impact  on  European  society  of  some  of  the  economic, 

political,  and  intellectual  upheavals  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

Open    to    freshmen.     Three    hours    throughout    the    term.     Alternate    years. 

Miss  Kent 

[119     Foreign    Policy    Decisions    and    Decision-Makers:     European    Diplomatic 

History,  1870-1960] 
Investigations  of   the   Great-Power   relationships   in    Europe   and    their  decline, 
concentrating  on    the   connections    between    personalities   and    policies. 
Three  hours  throughout  the  term. 

[129,  130     Modern  Russia] 

A  study  of  major  political,   social,  economic   and   cultural   developments.    Fall 
term:    Peter  the  Great  to  Alexander  III.    Spring  term:    Nicholas  II  to  Brezhnev. 
Three   hours    throughout   the   year.    Either   term   may    be   elected    indepen- 
dently.   Alternate   years.  Mr.    Richards 

137,  138     Modern  France 

Fall  term:  from  the  French  Revolution  to  the  birth  of  the  Third  Republic. 
Spring  term:    the  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth   Republics. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.   Either  term  may  be  elected  independently. 

Alternate  years.  Mr.    Richards 

141,  142     Modern  Germany  and  Austria 

Fall  term:  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  1815.  Spring  term:  from 
1815  to  the  present. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.   Either  term  may  be  elected  independently. 

Alternate  years.  Miss   Muncy 

148     Atlantic  Communities:  France,  England  and  the  American  Colonies 

A    comparative    study    of    the    social    structure,    economic    development    and 

political   experiences  of   these   major  Atlantic   communities. 

Prerequisite:    History    107    or    111    or    137    or    permission.     Alternate    years. 

Miss  Kent 
157,  158     Nations  of  Latin  America 

Fall  term:  the  pre-Columbian  civilizations,  the  discoveries,  the  conquest,  the 
colonial  period  and  the  wars  of  independence,  1492-1830.  Spring  term:  the 
Latin  American  republics,  their  culture,  their  international  relations,  and  the 
place  of  Latin  .America   in   the  world,   1830   to   the   present. 

Either    term    may    be    elected    independently.     Alternate    years. 

Mr.  Sensabaugh 
201     Revolutions  in  the  Modern  World 

A  comparative  study  of  the  phenomenon  of  revolution  using  the  techniques 
and  findings  of  such  disciplines  as  psychology,  sociology,  and  economics  in 
addition  to  those  of  history  and  political  science.  Beginning  with  the 
emergence  of  this  phenomenon  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  course  traces 
its   growth   and   development    to    the   present   day. 

Prerequisite:    Two    units    in    the    Division    of    Social    Studies.     Three    hours 

throughout    the    term.    Alternate   years.  Mr.    Richards 
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[205     Studies  in  British  History:   Tudors  and  Stuarts] 

A  topical  study  from  the  perspective  of  social  history. 

Prerequisite:    History  107  or  permission.    Alternate  years.  Miss  Kent 

[206    Studies  in  Modern  British  History:    1714  to  the  Present] 

Selected   topics  in   accordance  with   the   interests  of   the   class. 

Prerequisite:    History   108  or  permission.    Alternate  years.  Miss  Muncy 

211,212     American  Studies 

The  application  of  insights  from  diverse  fields  such  as  sociology  and  art  in 
the  examination  of  historical  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  selected 
themes  in  American  history.  Fall  term:  1820  to  1900.  Spring  term:  1900  to 
the  present. 

Prerequisite:     History    103,    104    or    111,    112    or    permission.     Two    hours 
throughout  the  year,  a  third  hour  at   the  discretion  of  the  instructor. 

Mr.  Gilpin,  Mr.  Taylor 
[215     The  Origins  of  the  United  States] 

Early  American  history,  with  emphasis  on  the  development  of  American  society, 
ideas  and  institutions,  the  struggle  for  independence  and  the  formation  of  a 
union   of  states,  and  a   distinctive   national   culture. 

Prerequisite:     History    111    or    permission.     Three    hours    throughout    the 
term,  a   fourth  hour  at   the  discretion  of   the   instructor.    Alternate   years. 

Mr.  Taylor 
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225,  226    The  Twentieth  Century 

A  study  of  movements  for  social  and  political  change  in  the  global  context. 
Prerequisite:  Two  units  of  European  history  or  permission.  Two  hours 
throughout  the  year,  a  third  hour  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor.  Either 
term  may  be  elected  independently.  Mr.   Richards 

[231     Studies  in  Recent  American  Diplomatic  History] 

Selected   topics   in    the   foreign    policy   of   the    United   States   in    the    twentieth 
century,   with   emphasis   on    changing   guidelines   and    principles. 

Prerequisite:   Open  by  permission  to  majors  in  the  Division  of  Social  Studies. 

Mr.  Whiteman 


[236  Population  and  Social  Structure  in  Pre-Industrial  England] 
An  introductory  study  of  the  questions  asked  by  "historical  demographers"  and 
the  methods  they  employ  in  an  attempt  to  answer  such  questions.  The  subjects 
to  be  considered  will  include  births,  marriages,  deaths,  bastardy,  suicide, 
subsistence  of  the  poor,  social  mobility,  and  relationships  between  social  and 
political  structures. 

Prerequisite:   Two  units  of  European  history  or  permission.    Alternate  years. 

Miss  Kent 


238     The  Industrial  Revolution  and  the  Rise  of  the  English  Working  Class 

A  study  of  the  economic  and  social  effects  of  industrialization  in  England  with 
particular  reference  to  the  standard  of  living  of  the  "lower  orders"  and  the 
rise  of  a  working  class. 

Prerequisite:     Two    units    of    European    History    or    permission.     Alternate 
years.  Miss   Kent 

[243     Germany  from  Bismarck  to  Hitler] 

An  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  political,  economic,  social,  and  intellectual 
character  of  Germany  in  the  time  of  Bismarck,  William  II,  the  Weimar  Re- 
public and  Hitler. 

Prerequisite:    two  units  of  European  history  or  permission.    Alternate  years. 

Miss  Muncy 

351,  352     Senior  Seminar  in  History 

An  examination  of  some  major   themes  in   European   and  American   history. 

Open,   with    permission   of    the   Department,    to   seniors   in    the    Division    of 
Social  Studies.  Members  of  the  Department 

361,  362     Special  Studies  (Vi  or  1) 

Special   topics  pursued   by   individual   students   under  supervision. 

Prerequisite:    Permission   of   the   Department.    Either   term   may   be   elected 
independently.  Members  of   the  Department 
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AMERICAN  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE 

Mrs.  Winner,  Adviser 

A  student  who  elects  this  major  must  complete  twelve  units  in  required 
and  allied  courses.  The  following  are  required  for  the  major:  Histor)  103, 
104,  211,  212;  English  177,  178  and  either  229,  230  or  231,  232.  History  211, 
212  or  either  English  229,  230  or  231,  232  must  be  elected  in  the  senior  year. 
The  remainder  of  the  major  may  be  elected  from  appropriate  courses  in  art, 
English,  philosophy,  religion,  and  in  the  Division  of  Social  Studies,  to  be 
selected  under  the  guidance  of  the  major  adviser,  and  must  include  two  units 
in  the  history  or  literature  of  one  country  other  than  America.  The  senior 
comprehensive  requirement  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  written  or  oral  examination 
or  its  equivalent  in  the  form  of  a  thesis,  to  be  determined  in  consultation 
with  the  students  in  the  fall  of  the  senior  year. 


DANCE  AND  DRAMA 

Mr.  Hall,  Adviser 

The  major  in  Dance  and  Drama  is  based  on  Physical  Education  123,  124  and 
English  21,  22.  A  student  who  elects  Dance  and  Drama  as  her  major  subject 
must  complete  twelve  additional  luiits  in  required  and  allied  courses.  The 
six  units  in  Drama  must  include  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of 
English:  283,  284,  either  225  or  226,  either  279  or  280,  and  two  additional  units 
selected  from  223,  225  226,  279,  280,  361,  and  362,  or  approved  courses  in 
dramatic  literature  in  the  Departments  of  Greek  and  Latin  and  Modern 
Languages.  The  six  units  in  Dance  are  to  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  ihe 
Department  of  Physical  Education,  but  normally  will  include  121,  122,  201, 
202,  and  two  additional  units  on  the  200  or  300  level.  Winter-term  courses  and 
courses  in  art  and  music  may  satisfy  some  of  these  requirements  in  both 
Dance  and   Drama   when    their  material   is  appropriate. 

In  her  senior  year  the  student  majoring  in  Dance  and  Drama  must  take  a 
three-hour  comprehensive  examination  in  Drama  and  present  a  dance  recital 
supported  by  a  piece  of  writing. 

FRENCH  STUDIES 

Mr.  Van  Treese,  Adviser 

The  major  in  French  Studies  offers  an  opportunity  to  concentrate  on  the 
primary  aspects  of  French  civilization  and  culture.  A  student  who  elects  this 
major  is  expected  to  complete  appropriate  courses  in  the  French  language  and 
literature  and  in  two  other  related  areas,  which  may  be  chosen  from  art,  music, 
history,  religion,  or  philosophy.  Participation  in  the  Sweet  Briar  Junior  Year  in 
France,  or  a  summer  in  France  or  a  French-speaking  country  in  an  approved 
program  of  studies  is  strongly  recommended. 

Major  students  will  be  expected  to  pass  a  comprehensive  examination  or 
engage  in  a  comparable  exercise  to  be  determined  in  consultation  with  the 
major  adviser  at  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year. 
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GERMAN  STUDIES 

Mr.  Horwege,  Adviser 
The  major  in  German  Studies  offers  an  opportunity  to  concentrate  on  the 
primary  aspects  of  German  civilization  and  culture.  A  student  who  elects  this 
major  is  expected  to  complete  appropriate  courses  in  the  German  language 
and  literature  and  in  two  other  related  areas,  which  ra.ay  be  chosen  from  art, 
music,  history,  religion,  or  philosophy.  Participation  in  an  approved  program 
of  studies  in  Germany  or  a  German-speaking  environment  is  strongly  recom- 
mended. 

Major  students  will  be  expected  to  pass  a  comprehensive  examination  or 
engage  in  a  comparable  exercise  to  be  determined  in  consultation  with  the 
major  adviser  at  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year. 

ITALIAN  STUDIES 

The  Italian  Studies  major  offers  an  opportunity  to  concentrate  on  the 
primary  aspects  of  Italian  civilization  and  culture.  A  student  who  elects 
this  major  will  choose  appropriate  courses  in  the  Italian  language  and  liter- 
ature, in  art,  music,  history,  classics  and  religion.  A  semester  or  a  summer 
in  Italy  in  an  approved   program  of  studies  is  strongly  recommended. 

Major  students  will  be  expected  to  pass  a  comprehensive  examination  or 
engage  in  a  comparaijle  exercise  to  be  determined  in  consultation  with  the 
major  adviser  at  the  beginning  of  the  senior  year. 

A  statement  outlining  requirements,  prerequisites  and  a  recommended 
program  of  study  is  available  from  the  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Modern 
Languages. 

MATHEMATICAL  PHYSICS 

Mr.  Lenz,  Adviser 
A   student    who  elects   Mathematical    Physics  as   her   major   field   must   com- 
plete six   units   in   mathematics   and   six   units   in   physics   at    the    100   level   or 
abo\e,   exclusive   of   Mathematics    15U. 

A  comprehensive  examination  or  at  least  one  unit  of  Senior  Seminar  and 
completion   of  a  suitable   research   project   are  required   for   the   major. 

PREMEDICAL  SCIENCES 

Miss  Blair,  Adviser 

The  student   who  is  planning   to  e.iter  medical   school   is   advised   to  elect 

a   departmental    major   and    to   meet   medical   school   requirements   as   electives. 

Most  metiical  schools  require  as  premcdical  subjects  two  units  each  in  English, 

general   biology,  general   chemistry,  organic   chemistry,   and   general   physics. 

For  a  major  in  Premcdical  Sciences,  at  least  four  units  of  advanced  courses, 
preferably  at  the  200  level  or  above,  in  any  one  department  are  required  in 
addition   to  the  courses  specified   by   the  medical   schools. 

The  comprehensive  requirement  will  be  determined  by  consultation  among 
the  student,  the  Premcdical  Sciences  Adviser  and  the  Chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  primary   interest. 

DIVISION    OF    SOCIAL    STUDIES:    INTERNATIONAL    AF- 
FAIRS; POLITICAL  ECONOMY  (see  page  93) 
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Special  Programs 

ASIAN  STUDIES 

Although  no  major  is  offered  in  Asian  Studies,  the  following  courses  enable 
the  student  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  art,  government,  history,  and  religion 
of  selected   countries  of  Asia. 

Art  205     Oriental  Art 

Goveriunent  220     Comparative  Politics  of  South  Asia 

Religion  219,  220     Religions  of  Asia 

Social  Studies  135,  136     Asian  Civilizations 

ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES 

The  coordinate  major  in  Environmental  Studies  enables  a  student  majoring  in 
any  discipline  to  coordinate  her  major  with  environmental  studies.  She  will 
choose  from  existing  courses  and  two  new  courses  in  environmental  studies,  the 
introductory  course  and  a  senior  seminar,  and  will  complete  a  field  project 
relating  her  major  studies  to  some  aspect  of  the  local  environment.  The  pro- 
gram for  the  coordinate  major  must  be  approved  by  the  student's  departmental 
adviser   and   by   the   Coordinator  of   Environmental    Studies. 

102     The  Environment:  What  Are  Man's  Choices? 

An  introduction  to  the  problems  of  man's  relation  to  his  environment,  includ- 
ing historical,  ethical  and  aesthetic,  as  well  as  political,  scientific,  and  economic 
perspectives. 

EUROPEAN  CIVILIZATION 

The  program  in  European  Civilization  is  a  four  year  coordinate  program  in- 
tended to  give  the  student  who  chooses  to  major  in  one  of  the  eight  cooperating 
departments — Art,  English,  Greek  and  Latin,  Histon,  Modern  Languages,  Music, 
Philosophy,  and  Religion — a  broader  foundation  on  which  to  groiuid  her  major 
and  an  understanding  of  the  relationships  between  her  major  and  the  whole  of 
European  Civilization.  Any  student  considering  the  Program  should  take  the 
introductory  course  in  her  freshman  or  sophomore  vear;  potential  Art  and 
Music  majors,  if  interested  in  the  Program,  should  take  one  of  the  required 
introductoi7  courses  in  their  freshman  year. 

European  Civilization  17,  18 — Focus  on  the  Past:  An  Introduction  to  European 
Civilization 

Fall  term:  the  Renaissance,  retrospectives  and  prospectives.  An  intensive  study 
of  a  moment  in  the  European  past;  the  forces  which  produced  it;  the  legacy  it 
gave  to  Europe.  Spring  term:  the  Twentieth  Century,  the  Creation  of  the 
Contemporary  Age.  A  study  of  the  origins  of  today's  culture,  stressing  the 
influences  of  the  French  and  the  Industrial  revolutions  and  new  patterns  of 
thought  and  action  in   the  nineteenth   and  twentieth  centuries. 

European  Civilization  341,  342,  343,  344  | 

Interdisciplinary  colloquia  dealing  with  selected  topics  in  European  Civilization. 
Open  to  seniors  in  the  Program  or  by  permission  of  the  instructors.  The 
specific  areas  of  concentration  will  vary  from   term   to   term. 
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WINTER   TERM 


^AAinter  Term 


The  'Winter  term  of  approximately  four  weeks  in  January  is  designed  as 
a  period  of  concentration  on  an  independent  project  or  an  intensive  course. 
This  is  an  opportunity  for  a  student  either  to  explore  a  new  area  of  study 
or  to  pursue  in  depth  an  interest  developed  in  courses  previously  taken.  It 
provides  a  constructive  change  of  pace  and  should  stimulate  students  toward 
further  self-initiated  study. 

All  the  academic  departments  at  Sweet  Briar  offer  independent  study  in 
the  Winter  term,  the  plan  for  each  student  being  individually  worked  out 
with  her  adviser.  Most  departments  offer  courses  as  well.  The  preliminary 
list  of  Winter   term   offerings   in    1975   includes   the   following: 


Applications  of  Differential  Calculus 

Athens  and  Jerusalem 

Audiovisual  Equipment  and  Materials 

Basic    Metalsmithing   and   Jewelry 
Techniques 

Contemporat7   Spanish   Culture 

Creative  Paragraphs 

The    Cultural    History    of    the    United 
States:     The  Twentieth   Century 

The    Dictatorships    of    Hitler    and 
Stalin 

Electronics 

European   Societies   on    the   E\e  of 
World   \\'ar   I 

Evaluating  tlie  Effectiveness  of  Train- 
ing  Mentally   Retarded  Children 

Figure  Drawing 

The  Finite  Earth:    Population 

Fluitls,  Waves  and    Heat 

German   Conversation 

The    Identification    of    Cations    and 
Anions 

Intensive   Practice  in   French 
Pronunciation 

Internships    in    l>aw.    Politics    and 
Administration 

Introduction    to    Computer 
Programming 


Introduction   to  Contemporary   Riding 
and  Teaching 

Leonardo  da  Vinci:    A  Genius  for  All 
Times 

Literature   of   Disillusionment, 
1850-1914 

The    Living   World 

The    London    Theatre 

Man's   Future 

Microtechnique 

Middle    High   German 

Modern   Social    Movements 

Peoples  and   Cultures  of   the 
American    South 

Practicum    in    Early    Childhood 
Education 

Problems  of   the   Printed   Media 

Projects    in    Environmental    Politics 

The    Renaissance    Love    Lyric 

Seeing,    Hearing  and    Fouching 

Some    Parallel    Insights    in    Hinduism, 
Buddhism   and    the   New  Testament 

Stage   and    Screen    in    Paris 

The  Theatre  in  Spain  from   1900-1936 

1  heatre    Production    AVorkshop 

"We   Oursehes" 

Welfare   States:     A   European   Study 
Tour 


AVinter    Term    in    Munich: 
Performance 
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niRF.CnORS    AND    ()\ersf.i:r.s 

Directories 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Sweet  Briar  Institute  was  incorporated  as  a  non-stock  corpora- 
tion by  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  approved  Feb- 
rua'y  9,  1901.  The  affairs  of  the  College  are  managed  by  a  self- 
perpetuating  Board  of  Directors  consisting  of  seven  members, 
elected  annually  at  the  spring  meeting  of  the  Board. 
Charles  N.  Prothro,  b.b.a.,  ll.d.,  chairman,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas 
J.  Bruce  Bredin,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

Juliet  Halliburton  Burnett,  a.b.,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina 
Sarah  Belk  Gambrell,  a.b..  New  York,  New  York 
Dale  Hutter  Harris,  m.ed.,  secretary,  Lynchburg,  Virginia 
Prime  F.  Osborn,  III,  ll.b.,  vice-chairman,  Jacksonville,   Florida 
(one  vacancy) 

Executive  Committee 

Mr.  Prothro,  chairman;  Mr.  Bredin,  Mrs.  Harris,  Mr.  Osborn 

BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS 

Established  in  May  1927,  the  Board  of  Overseers  is  composed 
of  the  seven  Directors,  the  President  of  the  College,  and  addi- 
tional members  elected  by  the  Directors  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
At  least  four  members  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  must  be  alumnae 
of  the  College;  two  other  alumnae  members  are  chosen  from  suc- 
cessive graduating  classes,  one  per  class,  to  serve  for  special  two- 
year  terms.    Members  may   serve   for   two   consecutive   terms. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  the  President  of  the  College 
are  ex-o[ficio  members  of  all  committees  of  the  Board  of  Overseers. 

Term 
^Expires 

1975  Keene  C.  Brown,  b.a.,  Amherst,  Virginia 
Roberta  Anne  Cui.bertson,  a.b.,  Richmond,  Virginia 
Patricia  Traugoft  Rixey,  a.b.,  Norfolk,  Virginia 

1976  Marcia  J.  Brandenburg,  a.b..  South  Weymouth,  Mass. 
James  F.  Olmsted,  m.b.a.,  Arlington,  Virginia 

1977  Anne  Noyes  Awtrev,  a.b.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Sarah  Adams  Bush,  a.b.,  Dallas,  Texas 

Jacquelyn  Strickland   Dwelle,   a.b.,  Jacksonville,   Florida 
Elias  Richards,  III,  ll.b.,  Lynchburg,  Virginia 
Eleanor  Bosworth  Shannon,  m.a.,  Charlottesville,  Virginia 
Ann  Samford  Ui'church,  a.b.,  Birmingham,  Alabama 
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112  overseers;  executive  officers;  faculty 

1978     Flora  Cameron  Atherton,  a.b.,  San  Antonio,  Texas 
Rodger  W.  Fauber,  m.a.,  Lynchburg,  Virginia 
Gilbert  M.  Grosvenor,  b.a.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Victor  W.  Henningsen,  Jr.,  b.a.,  Pelham  Manor,  N.Y. 
Elton  M.  Hyder,  Jr.,  ll.b.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
Vincent  S.  Jones,  a.b.,  ll.d.,  Rochester,  New  York 
Joseph  C.  Knakal,  Jr.,  ll.b.,  Lynchburg,  Virginia 
Joseph  D.  Landen,  ll.b.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Mary  Elizabeth  Doucett  Neill,  a.b.,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 
Cornelius  W.  Pettinga,  ph.d.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
Carrington  Williams,  Jr.,  m.d.,  Richmond,  Virginia 

Ex-OflFicio 

Harold  B.  Whiteman,  Jr.,  ph.d..  President  of  the  College 
Preston  Hodges  Hill,  a.b.,  President,  Alumnae  Association 

THE  FACULTY 

Emeriti 

Anne  Gary  Pannell  Taylor,  d.phil.   (Oxon),  ll.d.,  litt.d.,  l.h.d., 

President  Emeritus 
Adeline  Ames,  ph.d..  Professor  of  Biology,  Emeritus 
Belle  Boone  Beard,  ph.d.,  Professor  of  Sociology,  Emeritus 
Gladys  Boone^  ph.d..  Professor  of  Economics,  Emeritus 
Laura  T.  Buckham,  ph.d.,  Professor  of  French,  Emeritus 
G.  Noble  Gilpin,  d.s.m.,  Professor  of  Music,  Emeritus 
Cecile  G.  Johnson,  m.a..  Associate  Professor  of  French,  Emeritus  j 

Ernest  N.   Kirrmann,   ph.d..  Professor  of  German,  Emeritus  \ 

R.  John  Matthew,  docteur  de  l'universite.  Professor  of  French,      i 

Emeritus 
Iren  Marik,  Associate  Professor  of  Music,  Emeritus 
Gerhard  Masur,  ph.d..  Professor  of  History,  Emeritus  i 

Sarah  T.  Ram  age,  ph.d.,  Professor  of  English,  Emeritus  I 

Carol  M.  Rice,  m.d..   College  Physician,  Professor  of  Hygiene,  j 

Emeritus 

I 

Harriet  H.  Rogers,  a.b.,  Professor  of  Physical  Education,  Emeritus  ' 

Marion  B.  Rollins,  b.d.,  ph.d.,   Wallace  E.  Rollins  Professor  of  j 

Religion,  Emeritus  I 
JoHANNE  Stochholm,  PH.D.,  Professor  of  English,  Emeritus 
Dorothy  D.  Thompson,  ph.d.,  Rockefeller-Giiion  Professor  of 

Chemistry,  Emeritus  I 

Bertha  P.  Wailes,  m.a..  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology,  Emeritus  j 
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Harold  B.  Whiteman,  Jr.,  President;  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  PH.D.,  Yale  University;  m.a.,  Vandcrbilt  University 
Barbara  Blair,  Dean;  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

A.B.,  Agnes  Scott  College;  M.S.,  ph.d..  University  of  Tennessee 

Ralph  Aiken,  Professor  of  English 

B.  A.,  Williams  College;  b.a.,  m.a.    (Oxon);  ph.d.,  Duke  University 
ab 

Gregory  T.  Armstrong    ,  Associate  Professor  of  Religion 
B.A.,    Wesleyan    University,    b.d.,    McCormick    Theological    Seminary; 
Dr.  Theol.,  University  of  Heidelberg 

Bettie  W.  Banks,  Assistant  in  Dance 

A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College 
Joel  R.  Barden,  Instructor  in  Sociology 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  North  Dakota 
Jane  C.  Belcher,  Dorys  McConnell  Duberg  Professor  of  Ecology 

A.  B.,  Colby  College;  a.m.,  Columbia  University;  ph.d..  University  of  Missouri 
Jacquelene  M.  Browning,  Instructor  in  Economics 

B.A.,  Stetson  University 

Reynold  Burrows,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin 

B.A.,  Harvard  College;  m.a..  University  of  Michigan;  ph.d.,  Princeton 

University 
Jane  Perry  Camp,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

A.B.,  Duke  University;  m.m.,  I'H.d.,  Florida  State  University 
EijA  U.  Celli,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

Graduate,  University  of  Helsinki;  m.a..  University  of  Illinois 
Ann  R.  Cheatham,   Visiting  Instructor  of  French 

A.B.,  Wilscjn  College;  a.m.,  Middlebury  College 
George  H.  Conklin,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.,  Colgate  University;  ph.d..  Univer-sity  of  Pennsylvania 
Nancy  Bradley  Cromey,  Instructor  in  French  and  Italian 

B.A.,  Wells  C^ollcge;    m.a.,   Uni\crsily  of  Wisconsin;    vi.\.,    Mi(ldl'jbui"y   College 

a 

Paul  D.  Cronin  ,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education; 
Director  of  Riding  Program 

A.B.,  Stonehill  College;  m.s.w..  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Ross  H.  Dabney,  Associate  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  Princeton  University;  ph.d..  Harvard  University 
Tyrus  V.  Dahl,  Jr.,  Lecturer  in  Photography 

A.B.,  Duke  I'niversity 

John  P.  Daughtry,  Jr.,  Assistayit  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill;  i>h.d.,  University  of  Virginia 

Frank  C.  DeSua,  Charles  A.  Dana  Professor  of  Mathematics 
B.S.,  PH.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 


aOn  sabbatical  leave  Fall  and  ^Vintcr  terms  1974-7.'S 
abOn  sabbatical  leave  1974-7.5 
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Lentz  C.  DeVol,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
B.A.,  Marietta  College;  M.S.,  University  of  Cincinnati 

Ernest  P.  Edwards,  Professor  of  Biology 

B.A.,  University  of  Virginia;  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Cornell  University 

Maria  Z.  Embeita,  Charles  A.  Dana  Professor  of  Spanish 

Licenciada  en   Filosofia  y  Letras,   University  of   Madrid;    m.a.,    University  of 
Chicago;  ph.d.,  University  of  Illinois 

Ruth  M.  Firm,  Professor  of  Art  History 
B.S.,  M.,\.,  PH.D.,  Columbia  University 

Maxine  Garner,   Wallace  E.  Rollins  Professor  of  Religion; 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty 
A.B.,  Woman's  College,  University  of  North   Carolina;    m.a..   Union  Theolog- 
ical Seminary — Columbia  University;  ph.d..  University  of  Aberdeen 

Thomas  V.  Gilpatrick,  Professor  of  Goveryinient 
B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  Illinois;  ph.d..  University  of  Chicago 

Robert  P.  Gilpin,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 
A.B.,  Princeton  University;  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Duke  University 

Lendon  F.  Gray*,  Instructor  in  Riding 
A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College 
be 

Kenneth  D.  Grimm    ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Government 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Baylor  University;  ph.d..  University  of  Tennessee 

Roger  A.  Hall,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  Princeton  Uni\ersity;  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Ohio  State  University 
Claire  M.  Hagen,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  M.ED.,  West  Chester  State  College 
Milan  E.  Hapala,  Carter  Glass  Professor  of  Government 

A.B.,  Beloit  College;  a.m.,  University  of  Nebraska;  ph.d.,  Duke  University 
Ronald  E.  Horwege,  Assistant  Professor  of  German 

B.A.,  University  of  Kansas;  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Indiana  University 
NiTA  D.  Huston,  Assistant  in  Biology 

B.A.,  Lynchburg  College 
Allen  W.  Huszti,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

B.MUS.,  Oberlin  Conser\atory;  m.mus..  New  England  Conservatory 
Peter  C.  Hutchison,  Jr.,  Visiting  Instructor  in  Spanish 

B.A.,  Old  Dominion  University;  m.a..  University  of  Virginia 
Henry  James,  Librarian 

R.A.,  Yale  University;  m.a.,  Stanford  University;  M.S.,  Columbia  University 
David  A.  Johnson^  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A..  University  of  Tulsa;  M.S.,  Kansas  State  College  of  Pittsburgh; 

PH.D.,  Oklahoma  State  University 
Goldie  Jones,  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Education 

R.A.,  Lynchburg  College 
Joan  R.  Kent,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,    Mount    Allison    University;    m.a..    Smith    College;    ph.d..    University    of 

London 


*FalI  and  Winter  terms  1974-75 
lie  On  sabbatical  leave  Winter  and  Spring  terms  1975 
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AiLEEN    H.    Laing,    Assistajit    Professor    of    Art    History;    Faculty 
Marshal 

B.A.,  George  Washington  University;  ph.d.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 
George  H.  Lenz,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

A.B.,  M.S.,  PH.D.,  Rutgers  University 
Katherine  Macdonald,  Professor  of  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  Tufts  College;  m..a..  State  University  of  Iowa 
Mary  Fawcett  Maddox*,   Visiting  Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  Wellesley  College;  m.phil.,  Yale  University 
Marie-Paule  Mariani,  Teaching  Assistarit  in  French 

Diplomc  de  licence  d'anglais,  Universite  de  Paris  V'lII 

H.  Chester  Markle,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Franklin   and   Marshall  College;    .M.S.,   ph.d.,   Carnegie   Institute  of 

Technology 
Robert  G.  Marshall,  Professor  of  French;  Director,  Junior  Year 
in  France 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Rice  University;  ph.d.,  Yale  University 
Joan  M.  Marter,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art  History 

B.A.,  lemplc  University;M.A.,  ph.d..  University  of  Delaware 
Thomas  R.  McChesney,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

B.S.,  Denison  University;  m.a..  University  of  Virginia 
John  R.  McClenon,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.A.,  Cirinnell  College;   i-h.d.,   Uiii\ersity  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
Jack  D.  Merrill,  Instructor  in  Spanish 

B.S.,  Uni\ersity  of  Vermont;  m.a.,  University  of  Virginia 
Reuben  G.  Miller,  Charles  A.  Dana  Professor  of  Economics 

H.A.,  LaSallc  College;  m.a.,  University  of  Montana;  ph.d.,  Ohio  .State  University 
Janet  D.  Moulton,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 

K.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  South  Alabama 
M.  Denise  Mullen,  Visiting  Assistant  Professor  of  Studio  Art 

A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College;  m.i.a.,  Pratt  Institute 
Lysbeth  W.  Muncy,  Charles  A.  Dana  Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  Vassar  C^ollege;  a.m.,  ph.d..  Brown  Uni\ersity 
Lawrence  K.  Noriega,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  M.A.,  PH.D.,  University  of  Virginia 
LoREN  Oliver,  Professor  of  Studio  Art 

B.I  .A.,  John  Herron  Art  Institute;  m.f.a.,  Tulane  University 
Suellen  B.  Osann,  Instructor  in  Riding 

B.S.,  Cornell  University 
Ann  I.  Ottesen,  Iristructor  in  Atrthropology 

K.A.,  Uni\ersity  of  7^oronto;  m.a..  New  York  University 
Edward  Lee  Piepho,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  Kcnyon  College;  m.a.,  Columbia  University;  ph.d..  University  of  Virginia 
Peggy  Crawford  Reichard,  Assistant  in  Education 

A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College 

♦Fail  Term  1974 
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John  T.  Rice,  Lecturer  in  Sociology 

B.S.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute;  m.a.,  University  of  Tennessee 
Michael  D.  Richards,  Associate  Professor  of  History 

B.S.,  University  of  Tulsa;  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Duke  University 
Richard  C.  Rowland,  Professor  of  English 

A.H.,  Columbia  College;  b.a.,  m.a.,  d.phii..    (Oxon) 
Leon  F.  Sensabaugh,  Visiting  Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  Vantlcrbilt  University;  ph.d.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Betty  R.  Schewel,  Assistant  in  Art 

A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College 
Frederick  T.  Schumacher,  Lecturer  in  Religion;  Chaplain 

A.B.,  Elmhurst  College,  m.div.,  Union  Theological  Seminary 
Catherine  H.  C.  Seaman,  Associate  Professor  of  Arithropology  and 
Sociology 

U.S.,  M.A.,  PH.D.,  University  of  Virginia 
John  R.  Shannon,  Professor  of  Music 

B.S.,  Davidson  College:  m.a..  ph.d..  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill 
Margaret  Simpson,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

B.A.,  Immaculate   Heart  College;    M.S.,  ph.d.,  Catholic  University  ot  America 

William  E.  Smart,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  Kenyon  College;  m.a..  University  of  Connecticut 
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James  H.  Smylie*,  Sue  Reid  Slaughter  Visiting  Processor  of  Church 
History 
B.A.,  Washington  University;  b.d.,  th.m.,  th.d.,  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary 
Marie-Therese  Sommerville,  Professor  of  French 

Diplome  de  lEcole  Libre  des  Sciences  Politiques;   Licence  en  Droit,  Licence 
^s  Lettres,  Universite  de  Paris 
a 

Elizabeth  F.  Sprague  ,  Professor  of  Biology 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Uni\crsity  of  California;  ph.d.,  Claremont  Graduate  School 
Phyllis  W.  Stevens,  Professor  of  Psychology 

A.B.,  Oberlin  College;  m.a.,  i'H.d.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill 
Byrd  W.   Stone,  Assistant   Professor  of  Education;  Director  of 
Nursery  Scliool 
A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College;  M.S.,  Southern  Connecticut  State  College 
Warren  I.  Susman**,  Mary  Reynolds  Babcock   Visiting  Professor 
of  American  Studies 
B.A.,  Cornell  University,  m.a.,  ph.d..  University  of  Wisconsin 
c 
Paul  C.  Taylor  ,  Associate  Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  Dartmouth  College;  m.a.,  i'H.d.,  Harvard  University 
Irwin  M.  Tobin***,  Diplomat  in  Residence 

n..\..  Tufts  I'niversity;  m.a.,  Clark  University;  ph.d..  Brown  University 
William    M.    Trausneck,   Associate   Professor   of   Education;   Di- 
rector of  Audiovisual  Services 
A.B.,   Richmond   Clollegc;    M.S.,    University   of    Richmond;    fd.d.,    University   of 
Virginia 

ab 

Raymond  Lee  Twiddy,  III     ,  Assistant  Professor  of  Studio  Art 

B.S.,  I  iiixersity  of  North  Carolina;  m.f.a.,  George  Washington  I'nivcrsity 
Lucile  Umbreit,  Professor  of  ^hisic 

A.B.,  Radcliffe  College;  a.nt.,  \'assai   College 

George  C.  Van  Dyne,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.,  Denison  I'niversity;  m.a.,  DePaul  University;  ph.d.,  Ohio  State  University 

be 

GiLBERTE  Van  Treese     ,  Associate  Professor  of  French 

B.A.,  Bowling  Green  State  University;  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Indiana  University 

be 

Glenn  J.  Van  Treese  ,  Associate  Professor  of  French 

A.B.,  M.A.,  PH.D.,  Indiana  University 
Elizabi.ih   G.  Wentworth,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

B.A.,  Occidciiiil  C:olicgc;  m.a.,  ph.d.,  University  of  Southern  California 


aOn  sabbatical  leave  Fall  and  AVinter  terms  1974-75 
abOn  sabljatical  leave  1974-75 
bcOn  sal)batical  leave  Winter  and  Spring  terms  1975 

cOn  leave  Fall  term  1974 

•Fall  tei-m  1974 
** Winter  term  1975 
•**Spring  term  1975 
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MoNiQUE  B.  White,  Instructor  in  French 

Diplome,   Universite   de   Montpelier;    b.a.,   Centre   College;    m.a.,   Vanderbilt 
University 

Sylvia  Wilkinson*,  Sue  Reid  Slaughter   Visiting  Lecturer  in 
English 
I5.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro;  m.a.,  Hollins  College 
Viola  H.  Winner,  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  Oberlin  College;  m.a.,  ph.d..  New  York  University 

Langley  Wood,  Coordinator  of  Environmental  Studies 

B.  s.,  College  of  William  and  Mary;  a.m.,  Columbia  University;  ph.d.,  Cornell 

University 
Kenneth  T.  Wright,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin 

A.B.,  Loyola  College;  m.a.,  University  of  Missouri;  ph.d..  University  of 

Pennsylvania 

THE  ADMINISTRATION 

Office  of  the  President 

Harold  B.  Whiteman,  Jr.,  ph.d.,  President 

Hilda  G.  Hite,  Executive  Assistant  to  the  President 

B.A.,  University  of  Rochester 
Dolly  S.  Pettry,  Receptionist  and  Secretary 
Louise  C.  Wright,  Secretary 

Office  of  the  Dean 

Barbara  Blair,  ph.d.,  Dean 
Dorothy  Jester,  Assistant  Dean 

A.B.,  Agnes  Scott  College 
Martha  Ann  Helms,  Secretary 
Eleanor  B.  Staples,  Secretary 

Division  of  Student  Affairs 

John  T.  Rice,  m.a..  Dean 
Alberta  J.  Zotack^  Assistant  Dean 

A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College;  m.s.,  Syracuse  University 
Karen  J.  Hartnett,  Director  of  Career  Counseling 

A.R.,  Sweet  Briar  College 

Helen  J.  Driskill,  m.d..  College  Physician 

B.A.,  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College;  m.d.,  Medical  College  of  Virginia 
R.  Terrell  Wingfield,  m.d..  Consulting  Psychiatrist 

M.D.,  Duke  LIniversity 
Krys  J.  Kornmeier,  Carnegie  Foundation  Intern 

B.A.,  Wheaton  College 

Ellen  Hutchinson,  Secretary 


•Winter  term  1975 
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Admission  Office 

Nancy  G.  Baldwin,  Director  of  Admission 

A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College 
Jane  A.  Maloney,  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Admission 

A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College 

Elizabeth  R.  Andrews,  Admission  Counselor 

A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College 

Susan  M.  Fitzgerald,  Admission  Counselor 

A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College 
Susan  C.  O'Toole,  Admission  Counselor 

A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College 

Rosalind  Ray,  Admission  Counselor 

A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College 
Jane  F.  Reeb,  Admission  Counselor 

A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College 

Sandra  A.  Taylor,  Admission  Counselor 

A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College 
Anne  M.  Baldwin,  Secretary  to  the  Director 
Barbara  B.  Smith,  b.s.,  m.r.e.,  Secretary 

Book  Shop 

RoscoE  W.  FiTTS,  Manager 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Cheryl  Hughes,  Assistant  to  the  Manager 
Dorothy  W.  Schirmacher,  Clerical  Assistant 

Buildings  and  Grounds 

Charles  C.  Kestner,  p.e.,  Director  of  Buildings 

B.S.C.E.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
Harold  M.  Swisher,  Jr.,  Director  of  Grounds 
B.S.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 

Joseph  A.  Gilchrist,  Jr.,  Consultant,  Natural  Resources 

B.S.,  Yale  University 
Christine  C.  Faulconer,  Secretary 

Chaplain's  Office 

Frederick  T.  Schumacher,  M.  Div.  Chaplain 

Office  Of  College  Development 

Elizabeth  Bond  Wood,  Director 

A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College 
Ethel  S.  DeVol,  Assistant 

Kathleen    Kavanagh,   Assistant   for  Alumnae /Development 
Activities 

A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College 
Frances  D.  Harvey,  Secretary 
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Alumnae  Office 

Anne  Morrison  Reams,  Director  of  Alumnae  Association 

A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College 
Mary  Vaughan  Blackwell,  Assistant  to  the  Director 
Carolyn  C.  Bates,  Assistant 

R.A.,  Mississippi  State  College  for  W^omen;  m.a..  University  of  Illinois 
Virginia  W.  Mottley,  Records j Keypunch, 
Alumnae  I  Development 

Fund  Office 

F.  Mark  Whittaker,  Associate  Director  of  College  Development 

B.A.,  University  of  Maine  at  Orono 
Julia  Sadler  deColigny,  Director  of  Estate  Planning 

A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College;  m.a.,  Columbia  University 
Brenda  F.  Burley,  Secretary 
Gloria  A.  Higgixbotham,  Bookkeeper 

Public  Relations  Office 

TvRus  V.  Dahl,  Jr.,  a.b.,  Director 
Sandra  K.  Tesar,  Assistant  Director 

B.F.A.,  Miami  University 
Marth.\  von  Briesen,  Consultant 

A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College;  a.m.,  Radcliffe  College 
Mary  Beth  Karr,  Secretary 

B.S.,  University  of  Colorado 

Publications  Office 

Langley  Wood,  ph.d.,  Director 

Duplicating  Office  and  Mail  Room 

Sarah  B.  Alcock,  Manager 

Phyllis  A.  Cohn,  b.s..  Academic  Secretary 

Rebecca  C.  Dean,  Stenographer-Clerk 

Educational  Computer  Center 

Donald  G.  McCants,  Director 

n.s.,  \'irginia  Polytechnic  Institute 

Farm 

Jan  Osinga,  Manager 

Middlebare,  Rijks,  I.andljouw  School,  Sneek,  Netherlands 

Office  of  Financial  Aid 

Karen  J.  Hartnett,  a.b..  Director 

Linda  T.  Bullington,  Secretary 

Food  Services 

David  B.  Fames,  Director 

B.S.,  Cornell  University 
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Jewell  M.  Harris,  Assistant  to  the  Director 
Pauline  N.  Turner,  Secretary 

Government  Relations 

Julia  M.  Jacobsen,   Coordinator  of  Inter-College  Sponsored 
Programs 
A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College 

Halls  of  Residence 

Virginia  M.  Kitchen,  Director 

Annie  H.  Smoot,  Assistant  Director 

Infirmary 

Helen  J.  Driskill,  m.d..  College  Physician 
Betty  B.  Bryant,  r.n. 
Brenda  L.  Fitts,  r.n. 
Martha  W.  Evers,  r.n. 
Carolyn  C.  Noriega,  r.n. 

Junior  Year  in  France 

Robert  G.  Marshall,  Director 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Rice  Uni\ersity;  Diploma,  University  of  Siena;  pii.d.,  Vale 
University 

Patricia  B.  Wydner,  Secretary  to  the  Director 
Sue  S.  Fauber,  Secretary 

Robert  W.   Artinian,   Residejit   Director,  Paris   Office;   on    leave 
from  the  University  of  Virginia 

K.A.,  Union  College;  I'H.d.,  Cornell  University 
Janet  M.  Wagner,  Assistant  to  the  Resident  Director 

A.ii.,   Uni\crsity  of    Tennessee;   a.m.,  I'Ii.d.,  Emory   University 

Library 

Henry  James,  m.s.,  Librarian 

Lydia  M.  Newlanu*,  Assistant  Librarian 

A.B.,  Skidmore  College;  b.s.,  Columbia  University 
Mary  M.  Hartman,  Readers'  Services  Librariati 

li.A.,  (.outlier  College;  m.s.  in  i.s..  University  of  North  Carolina 
Patricia  L.  Wright,  Cataloger 

A.B.,  University  of  Missouri;  M.s.i.s.,  Villanova  University 
Nancy  C.  Adams,  Bookkeeper 
Jacqueline  Clay,  Head  of  Circulation 
Helen  Edgemon,  Periodicals  Assistant 
Mildred  Edgemon,  Cataloging  Assistant 
Thelma  Jordan,  Stack  Assistant 
Shirley  Reid,  Stack  Assistant 


*On  Ica\c  Septeml)er-I)ecenil)cr  1974 
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Recorder's  Office 
Mary  R.  Linn,  Recorder 

B.A.,  Muskingum  College;  m.s.,  ed.,  Madison  College 
Dorothy  Van  Valkenburgh,  Secretary  j Keypunch 

Vice  President  and  Treasurer's  Office 

Peter  V.  Daniel,  Vice  President  and  Treasurer 
B.A.,  Uni\ersity  of  \'iiginia 

Mabel  M.  Chipley,  Assistaiit  Treasurer 
Barbara  Owen,  Secretary 
E.  Ruth  Tyler,  Assistant 
Betty  F.  Wright,  Assistant 

Wailes  College  Center 

Lawrence  B.  Jackson,  Jr.,  Manager 
Kathryn  R.  Leake,  Assistant  Manager 

A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College 
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DEGREES  CONFERRED  MAY  19,  1974 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Kristin  Ann  Amylon,  Painted  Post,  New  York 

Elizabeth  Randolph  Andrews,  Norfolk,  Virginia 

Barbara  Babbitt  Ashton,  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama 

Bettie  Woodson  Banks,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Patricia  Loryca  Barnctt,  Sumter,  South  Carolina 

Ellen  Marabeth  Bass,  Lynchburg,  I'irgijiia 

Victoria  Bates,  Sweet  Briar,  Virginia;  magna  cum  laude 

Carol  Sue  Bebb,  Chicago,  Illinois;  magna  cum  laude 

Phyllis  Gay  Becker,  Northfield,  Illinois 

Ilene  Eugenia  Berich,  Little  Silver,  New  Jersey 

Elizabeth  Stouffcr  Biggar,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Nancy  Vaughan  Blackwcll,  Sweet  Briar,  Virginia;  with  Highest  Honors  in  Studio 

Art 
Cathy  Jane  Bonis,  Sands  Point,  New  York 
Kelly  Adair  Borrowman,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Marcia  Jane  Brandenburg,  Weymouth,  Massachusetts 
Anita  Louise  Brosius,  Frederick,  Maryland 
Lucy  VV^illiams  Bryan,  Lynchburg,  Virginia 
Joan  Louise  Buckley,  Clearwater,  Florida 
Mary  Lee  Burch,  Bath,  New  York 
Elisabeth  Cadell  Burton,  Memphis,  Tennessee 
Jonita  Evelyn  Carder,  Bangkok,  Thailand;  cum  laude 
Susan  Louise  Castle,  Dnrien,  Connecticut 
Wendy  Lee  Cherry.  Columbus,  Ohio 
Margaret  Robertson  Christian,  Richmond,  Virgiyiia 
Bianca  Syra  Chronowski,  Jackson  Heights,  New  York 
Sara  Fox  Clary,  Harlem,  Georgia 
Susan  Stubbs  Coates,  Tampa,  Florida 
Doris  Armor  Cochrane,  Fairfax,  Virginia 
Pamela  Ann  Cogghill,  North  Scituate,  Massachtisetis 
Alice  (Gladys  Cohn,  Birmingham,  Alabama;  cum  laude 
Kirk  Coleman,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Jean  Frances  Connor,  Bcllwsda,  Maryland;  cum  laude 
Sheila  Marie  Connor,  Bcthesda,  Maryland 
Cynthia  Mary  Conroy,  Virginia  Beach,  Virginia 
Elizabeth  Blaine  Converse,  Memphis,  Tennessee 
Julie  Gayle  Cooper,  Madison  Heights,  Virginia 

Brenda  Adele  C^rews,  Madison  Heights,  J'irginia;  magna  cum  laude 
Wanda  June  Cronic,  Avondale  Estates,  Georgia 
Nancy  Elaine  Crumpler,  Greenxnlle,  South  Carolina;  cum  laude  and  with  Honors 

in  Music 
Christine  Louise  Ciniimings,  Manitou'oc,  Wisconsin;  cum  laude 
Dana  Ann  Daniel,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada 
Coleen  Marie  Dee,  Mt.  Carmel,  Illinois 
Isabel  Ann  DeProsper,  Holyoke,  Massachusetts 
Laurie  Gale  Epstein,  Lake  Forest,  Illinois;  cum  laude 
Jennifer  Anne   Erickson,   Bel  Air,  Maryland;   cum    laude   and   with    Honors   in 

Economics 
Mary  Elizabeth  Fantone,  Virginia  Beach,  J'irginia 
Susan  Morrow  Fitzgerald,  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 
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Anne  GrofF  Florow,  Houston,  Texas 

Alexandria  Stephanie  Francis,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York 

Elizabeth  Martha  Francke,  Charleston,  West  Virginia 

Mary  Emory  Furniss,  Selma,  Alabama 

Valerie  Gordon,  Kaycee,  Wyoming 

Linda  Sims  Grady,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Karen  LeRoy  Greer,  Allentown,  Pennsylvania 

Mary  Shaw  Halsey,  Richmojid,  Virginia 

Barbara  Louise  Hansen,  West  Chatham,  Massachusetts 

Nancy  Sisson  Hardt,  Elmhurst,  Illitiois;  magjia  cum  laude 

Cynthia  Ann  Hardy,  Horseheads,  New  York;  magna  cum  laude 

Sara  Allan  Hearne,  Dedham,  Massachusetts 

Sandra  Grey  Herring,  North  Wilkesboro,  North  Carolina;  magna  cum  laude 

Mildred  Lewis  Hill,  Richmond,  Virginia 

Alice  Ann  Hodges,  Beaufort,  South  Carolina;  magna  cum  laude 

Linda  Sue  Hogle,  St.  Petersburg  Beach,  Florida 

Winton  Smoot  Holladay,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia 

Paula  Hollingsworth,  Kaufman,  Texas 

Deborah  Susan  Hooker,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Mildred  Ann  Hopkins,  Amherst,  Virgi7iia 

Sandra  Jean  Stella  Horwege,  Sweet  Briar,  Virginia;  magna  cum  laude 

Melissa  Walker  Hubbard,  Bethesda,  Maryland 

Pamela  Compton  Hughes,  Madison,  Neiu  Jersey 

Jane  Foster  Hutcherson,  Lookout  Mountain,  Tennessee 

Maureen  Ellen  Hynes,  Short  Hills,  New  Jersey 

Alison  Marie  Irwin,  Neiu  York,  New  York 

Jan  Pettypool  Johnson,  Sweet  Briar,  Virginia 

Sarah  Dowd  Johnston,  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio 

Kathleen  Anne  Kavanagh,  Newburgh,  New  York 

Linda  Wallace  Kemp,  Manassas,  Virginia 

Mary  Katherine  Killorin,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida 

Kathleen  Spencer  Kilpatrick,  Litchfield,  Connecticut 

Cecilia  Anne  Kirby,  McLean,  Virginia 

Laura  Willard  Krecker,  Gwynedd  Valley,  Pennsylvania 

Carol  Anne  Kroese,  Tenafly,  New  Jersey 

Penelope  G.  Lagakos,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Karin  Lee  Lawson,  Leesburg,  Virginia;  cum  laude 

Nancy  Robins  Lea,  Danville,  Virginia 

Teresa  Ann  Lear,  McLean,  Virginia;  cum  laude 

Alethca  Frances  Lee,  Chnppaqiia,  New  York 

Melissa  Carr  Leib,  Glen  Head,  New  York 

Cecilia  Ann  Lincbaugh,  York,  Pennsylvania 

Eleanor  Minray  Magruder,  Charlottesville,  i'irginia 

Jane  Ann  Maloney,  Orchard  Park,  Neiu  York 

Fondie  Diane  Mangum,  Moyock,  North  Carolina 

Sharon  Teresa  Mangus,  Alexandria,  Virginia 

Eugenia  Katherine  Maria  Manning,  Arlington,  Virginia;  cum  laude 

Marilynn  Gardner  Marshall,  Charlottesville,  Virginia 

Clarol  Marie  Martin,  Melbourne,  Australia 

Ann  Myers  Massie,  Amiierst,  Virginia 

Catherine  Toner  Matheson,  Fort  McPherson,  Georgia;  magna  cum  laude 

Ann  Stuart  McKie,  Dallas,  Texas 
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Mary  Ellen  McMillan,  Mobile,  Alnbanin;  magna  cum  laude 

Laura  Elizabeth  McMillen,  Rockville  Centre,  New  York 

Edith  Battaile  McRce,  Manassas,  Virginia 

Tana   Lynn    Marie    Meier,    West   Hartford,   Connecticut;   cum    laude   and    with 

High  Honors  in  Sociology 
Elizabeth  Fairbanks  Meyer,  Wilmington,  Delaware 
Elaine    Louise    Mills,    Falls    Church,    Virginia;    sum  ma    cum    laude    and    with 

Highest  Honors  in  Anthropology  and  in  French 
Stephanie  Lynn  Moffett,  Winchester,  Virginia 
Nancy  Elizabeth  Mortensen,  West  Hempstead,  New  York 
Ann  Cleaveland  Mundy,  Lynchburg,  Virginia 
Jere  Kyle  Mundy,  Lynchburg,  Virginia 
Margaret  Marie  Myers,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
Harriet  Ayres  Newman,  Lexington,  Virginia 
Nancy  Cooper  Nields,  Concord,  Massachusetts 
Virginia  Lee  Nolte,  Helena,  Montana 
Nancy  Buck  Nunnelley,  Nashville,  Tennessee 
Andrea  Kay  Peacock,  Columbia,  South  Carolina 
Deborah  Kay  Pelham,  Springfield,  Illinois 
Illona  Morrison  Jaraieson  Petrovits,  Marstons  Mills,  Massachusetts;  summa  cum 

laude 
Marsha  Jean  Phillips,  Murray  Hill,  Nezu  Jersey 
Hannah  Lewis  Pillsbury,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 
Shawn  Pinsley,  Red  Hank,  New  Jersey 
Jane  Elizabeth  Piper,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Elinor  Plowden,  Griffin,  Georgia 
Ann  Sutherick  Pritchett,  Danville,  Virginia 
Phyllis  Janine  Ray,  Kcnnett  Square,  Pennsylvania 
Rosalind  Ray,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
Sarah  Elizabeth  Rebcntisch,  Alexandria,  Virginia 
Elizabeth  Reagan  Rcdwine,  Fayetteville,  Georgia 
Jane  Fleming  Reeb,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida 
Mary  Ann  Reese,  Houston,  Texas 
Peggy  Crawford  Reichard,  Amherst,  Virginia 
Mary  Laird  Rcid,  Midlothian,  Virginia 
Janice  Lynn  Rennc,  West  Covina,  California 
Susan  Nina  Rhymer,  Woodbridge,  Virginia;  cum  laude 
Franccsca  Beatrice  Robbin,  Washitigton,  District  of  Columbia 
Elizabeth  Haley  Roberts,  Charlottesville,  J'irgitiia 
Eileen  Margaret  Rubicn,  Dix  Hills,  New  York 
Deborah  Jo  Ryan,  Potomac,  Maryland 
Claire  Eveleen  Sandifer,  Greenwich,  Connecticut 
Jana  Lynne  Sawicki,  Sylvania,  Ohio;  magna  cum  laude 
Constance  Anne  Scott,  Richmond,  Virgitiia;  cum  laude 
Christine  Joan  Sherwood,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Julie  Ann  Shuer,  Toledo,  Ohio 
Ann  Randolph  Smith,  Williamsburg,  Ohio 
Jennifer  Ann  Smith,  Wytheville,  I'irginia 

Sherrie  Ann   Snead,   Amherst,   Virginia;   with    High    Honors   in   Anthropology 
Cindy  Louise  Sorenson,  Columbia,  Missouri;  cutn  laude 
Anya  Julia  Starosolsky,  Silver  Spring,  Maryland 
Jesse  Anne  Stewart,  liethesda,  Maryland 
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Ann  Charlotte  Sundwall,  Richardson,   Texas;  with   Honors  in  English 
Sandra  Allen  Taylor,  Richmond,  Virginia 
Kathryn  Telfer,  Grosse  Pointe  Farms,  Michigan 
Carey  Jeanne  Thomas,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
Daun  Veitch  Thomas,  Arlington,  Virginia 
Rose  Elizabeth  Thomas,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas 
Meredith  Key  Thompson,  Denton,  Texas 
Helen  Willard  Travis,  Syosset,  New  York 

Gabrielle  Urbanowicz,  Huntsville,  Alabama;  magna  cum  laude  and  with  High- 
est Honors  in  Government 
Marion  Reiss  Van  Horn,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
Mary  Lee  Wilkinson  Warren,  Kenbridge,  Virginia 
Patsy  Lynn  Watson,  Columbus,  Georgia 
Cathy  Lee  Weiss,  Rocky  River,  Ohio;  cum  laude 
Christine  Lynn  Weiss,  Rocky  River,  Ohio;  cum  laude 
Peggy  Louise  Weston,  Columbia,  South  Carolina 
Angela  Maria  Wheelock,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
Susan  Marie  White,  Nonvalk,  Connecticut 
Wendelin  Anita  White,  Miami,  Florida 
Suzanne  Elizabeth  Williams,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina 
Ruth  Garrett  Willingham,  Knoxville,  Tenyiessee;  cum  laude 
Cheryl  Ann  Willits,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

Mary  Frances  Witt,  Chattanooga,  Tennessee;  magna  cum  laude 
Amy  Boyd  Zenner,  Germantown,  Tennessee 

Total:  171 
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HONORS  AWARDED 

Phi  Beta  Kappa 

Class  of  1974 

Victoria  Bates 

Carol  Sue  Bebb 

Brenda  Adele  Crews 

Nancy  Elaine  Crumpler 

Laurie  Gale  Epstein 

Nancy  Sisson  Hardt 

Cynthia  Ann  Hardy 

Sandra  Grey  Herring 

Alice  Ann  Hodges 

Sandra  Jean  Stella  Horwege 

Karin  Lee  Lawson 

Eugenia  Katherine  Maria  Manning 

Catherine  Toner  Matheson 

Tana  Lynn  Marie  Meier 

Elaine  Louise  Mills 

lllona  Morrison  Jainicson  Petrovits 

Jana  Lynne  Sawicki 

Constance  Anne  Scott 

Cindy  Louise  Sorenson 

Gabrielle  Urbanowicz 

Cathy  Lee  Weiss 

Christine  Lynn  Weiss 

Mary  Frances  Witt 


Emilie  Watts  McVea  Scholars 

lllona  Morrison  Jamieson  Petrovits,  1974 
Sara  Cathcart  Ruble,  1975 
Nursat  Ismet  Aygen,  1976 
Deborah  Lynn  Koss,  1977 

Manson  Memorial  Alumnae  Scholarship 

Regina  Elizabeth  Jones,  1975 

Mary  Kendrick  Benedict  Scholarship 

Linda  Larea  Frazier,  1975 

Jean  Besselievre  Boley  Prize 

Bettie  Woodson  Banks,  1974 

Book  Collector's  Award 

Edith  Battaile  McRce,  1974 

Marcia  Capron  Award 

Victoria  Bates,  1974 
Elaine  Louise  Mills,  1974 

Connie  M.  Guion  Award 

Alison  Marie  Irwin,  1974 

Helen  K.  Mull  Psychology  Scholarship 

Alexandria  Stephanie  Francis,  1974 


Class  of  1975 

Elizabeth  Brownrigg  Brooks 
Sarah  Preston  Clement 
Lynn  Adele  Norris 


Freshman  Honor  List,  Class  of  1977,  February   1974 


Lawrence  G.  Nelson  Award 

Ann  Charlotte  Sundwall,  1974 

Anne  Gary  Pannell  Fellowship  in  History 

Jonita  Evelyn  Carder,  1974 


Ramona  Kaye  Akins 

Vera  Diehl  Blake 

Sarah  Elizabeth  Spratlcy  Bruce 

Diane  Kristine  Catanzaro 

Alicia  June  Clegg 

Anita  Frances  Crossingham 

Dcnise  Yeatman  Ethcridge 

Rebecca  Elouise  Frost 

Kimberly  Ann  Goldwasser 

Mary  McGregor  Greaves 

Elaine  Griffin 

Carrie  Claire  Griscora 

Carla  Ann  Kinney 


Deborah  Lynn  Koss 
Phooi-Ching  Lai 
Leslie  Fortier  Laurien 
Elizabeth  Jordon  Little 
Anne  Randolph  Marshall 
Clarissa  Ritner  Nielsen 
Marsha  Francine  Scott 
Deborah  Louise  Thacker 
Laurie  Elizabeth  Trenholm 
Anne  Tschudy 
Patricia  Whitaker  Waters 
Swincetha  Christine  Weerasingha 
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Junior  Honors,  Class  of   1976,  September   1974 


Nursat  Ismet  Aygen 
Sallie  Hill  Bernard 
Catherine  Suzanne  Catlett 
Mary  Therese  Costello 
Hilda  Howard  Dent 
Susan  Kay  Elzinga 
Mary  Virginia  Jackson 
Ann  Kevin  Kiley 
Mary  Stanton  Lewis 
Cheryl  Ann  Lux 
Marilyn  Kay  McClelland 
Pamela  Austin  McDonnell 


Katherine  Olliff  Mikell 
Dianne  Lynn  Powell 
Cornelia  Bennett  Radford 
Linda-Jean  Smith 
Ann  Maureen  Stryker 
Marsha  Anne  Taylor 
Susan  Carol  Verbridge 
Jill  Catherine  Wentorf 
Anne  Peyton  White 
Mary  Alexandra  Woodford 
Ann  Lux  Yellott 
Gail  Ann  Zarwell 
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STUDENTS  NOT  IN  RESIDENCE 
Fall  Term 


AMSTERDAM:     SYRACUSE   UNIVERSITY 
SEMESTER  IN   THE  NETHERLANDS 

Andrea  Jon  Peterson,  1976 

FLORENCE:     SYRACUSE   UNIVERSITY 
SEMESTER   IN    ITALY 

Kelsey  Lee  Canady,  1976 
Candida  Marie  Casey,  1976 
Sara  Moore  Crickenberger,  1976 
Patricia  Suella  Epple,  1976 
Norris  Elizabeth  Judd,  1976 
Pamela  Austin  McDonnell,  1976 
Catherine  Jennifer  Newman,  1976 
Mary  Aiken  Wright,  1976 


NEW    ^ORK   city:     BARNARD  COLLEGE 

Hilary  Gushing,  1976 

WASHINGTON:     SEMESTER  PROGRAM, 
AMERICAN    UNIVERSITY 

Debra  Ann  Jackson,  1975 


Academic  Year,  1974-1975 


UNIVERSITY  OF  EXETER,  ENGLAND 

Hilda  Howard  Dent,  1976 
Sarah  Geraldine  Mott,  1976 
Ann  Lux  Yellott,  1976 

PARIS:        SWEEl      BRIAR      JUNIOR      YEAR     IN 
FRANCE 

Catherine  Jo  Barrier,  1976 
Catherine  Suzanne  Catlctt,  1976 
Susan  Kay  Elzinga,  1976 
Barbara  Edith  Foley,  1976 
Katherine  OllifT  Mikell,  1976 
Deborah  Louise  Mutch,  1976 
Nitza  Rubles,  1976 
Amy  Elisabeth  Troxell,  1976 
Anne  Peyton  White,  1976 


ROME:       LOYOLA     UNIVERSITY     CENTER     OF 
THE   LIBERAL   ARTS 

Lynn  Elaine  Kahler,  1976 

UNIVERSITY   OF  ST.   ANDREWS,  SCOTLAND 

Sharon  Elizabeth  Coe,  1976 
Erica  Robin  Hain,  1976 
Mary  Virginia  Jackson,  1976 

UNIVERSITY   OF  SOUTHAMPTON,   ENGLAND 

Mary  Alexandra  Woodford,  1976 

WASHINGTON    AND  LEE  UNIVERSITY 

Sarah  Hawthorne  Berriman,  1976 
Alice  Elliott  Graham,  1976 
Megan  Lincoln  Morgan,  1976 
Bonnie  Marie  Stout,  1976 
Margaret  Rose  Weimer,  1976 
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GEOGRAPHIC  DISTRIBUTION:  ENROLLMENT  SUMMARY 


South 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 
North  Carolina 
South    Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Virginia 


8 

4 

22 

24 

14 

3 

2 

29 
19 
10 
34 
158 


327 

Northeast 

Connecticut 

22 

Delaware 

5 

District  of  Columbia 

9 

Maine 

2 

Maryland 

42 

Massachusetts 

12 

New   Hampshire 

2 

New  Jersey 

39 

New  York 

58 

Pennsylvania 

38 

Rhode   Island 

4 

Vermont 

2 

235 

Central 

Illinois 

9 

Indiana 

2 

Kansas 

1 

Michigan 

7 

Missouri 

16 

Nebraska 

1 

Ohio 

25 

\Vest  Virginia 

5 

Wisconsin 

8 

Oklahoma 

3 

77 

West 

Alaska 

1 

Arizona 

2 

California 

17 

Colorado 

3 

Montana 

1 

Idaho 

1 

Hawaii 

1 

Other  Countries 
Brazil 
Canada 
Canal  Zone 
Ceylon 
Costa   Rica 
England 
France 
Germany 
Hong   Kong 
Japan 
Malaysia 
Malta 
Mexico 
Portugal 
Saudi  Arabia 
Scotland 
Spain 
Turkey 
Vietnam 


26 


2 
I 

24 


Enrollment  Summary 

Seniors,   1975  147 

Juniors,  1976  108 

Sophomores,  1977  176 

Freshmen,  1978  249 

Unclassified    3 

683 


In  residence  683 

Degree  candidates,   1975 

(not  in  residence)  1 

Juniors,  1976 

(not  in  residence)  31 

Total:  715 
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SWEET  BRIAR  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

The  graduates  and  former  students  of  Sweet  Briar  College  are 
organized  in  the  Alumnae  Association.  Its  policies  and  program 
are  determined  by  an  executive  board,  comprised  of  officers,  region- 
al chairmen,  members-at-Iarge,  and  alumnae  members  of  the  Board 
of  Overseers  of  the  College. 

Four  alumnae  who  are  nominated  by  the  Association  and  the 
president  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  ex-officio,  are  members  of 
the  Board  of  Overseers. 

In  cooperation  with  the  College,  the  Association  maintains  an 
Alumnae  Office  at  Sweet  Briar  and  is  represented  there  by  a 
Director  of  the  Alumnae  Association.  The  Association  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Alumni  Council  and  the  College  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Association  of  University  Women. 
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Executive  Board 


President:    Mrs.  Eugene  D.  Hill,  Jr.   (Preston  Hodges  '49)  3910  S.  Hillcrest  Dr., 

Denver,  Colo.  80237 
First   Vice  President:    Mrs.  J.   A.    McFarland    (Louise   Aubrey    '54)   6362   Gold- 
branch  Rd.,  Columbia,  S.  C.  29206 
Second   Vice   President:    Mrs.   C.   Stribling   Snodgrass    (Eleanor   Potts    '48)   8239 

Hollyridge  Rd.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  32216 
Secretary:    Mrs.  James  E.  Covington,  Jr.    (Jane  Ellis  '60)  410  St.  Christopher's 

Road,  Richmond,  Va.  23226 
Alumnae  Fund  Chairman:    Mrs.  Frank  M.  McClain    (Mary  Lee  McGinnis  '54) 

458  Maple  Street,  Winnetka,  111.  60093 
Alumnae  Representative  Chairman:    Mrs.  Wallace  Clement   (Martha  Mansfield 

'48)  5016  Prestwick  Drive,  Fairfax,  Va.  22030 
Bulb  Project  Chairman:   Mrs.  Michael  Johns   (Catherine  Vance  '48)  5321  Broad 

Branch  Road,  Washington,  D.  C.  20015 
Continuing  Education  Chairman:    Mrs.  George  H.  Fulton,  Jr.,    (Sally  Fishbum 

'52)  5091  Crossbow  Circle,  Roanoke,  Va.  24014 
Estate   Planning   Chairman:    Mrs.   Carolyn   S.   Dillon    (Carolyn   Scott    '57)    15 

Birmingham  Dr.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  14618 
Finance  Committee  Chairman:   Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Martin   (Margaret  Sheffield  '48) 

700  Fairfield  Road.  Atlanta,  Ga.  30327 
Nominating  Chairman:    Mrs.  Douglas  A.  S.  Chalmers    (Judith   Sorley   '59)   29 

Marion  Avenue,  Short  Hills,  N.  J.  07078 


Regional  CJiairmen  and  M ember s-at-Large 

Mrs.    Francisca    B.    Baldwin     (Francisca    Brackenridge    '61)    275    So.    Oakland 

#  302.  Pasadena,  Cal.  91101 
Miss  Louise  A.  Blakeslee  '73,  Pond  Meadow  Rd.,  Killingworth,  Conn.  06417 
Mrs.  W.  L.  Lyons  Brown,  Jr.   (Alice  Gary  Farmer  '59)  "Fincastle",  Prospect,  Ky. 

40059 
Mrs.   Harry    H.   Bromley    (Eleanor   Alcott    '34)   2998    Huntington    Rd.,   Shaker 

Heights,  Ohio  44120 
Mrs.  William  W.  Crowdus,  II    (Nannette  McBurney  '57)  189  Cliff  Rd.,  Welles- 
ley,  Mass.  02181 
Mrs.  John  A.  Ewald,  Jr.    (Jane  Roseberry  '52)  Verulam  Farm,  RED   #  3,  P.  O. 

Box  107,  Charlottesville,  Va.  22901 
Mrs.  John  S.  Halsey    (Judith  Burnett  '47)   117   Matoaka   Road,  Richmond,  Va. 

23226 
Mrs.  Fred  D.  Herring    (Polly  Chapman  '61)  2310  Locke  Lane,  Houston,  Texas 

77019 
Mrs.  Gerald   P.   Kaplan    (Gwen   Speel    '60)   201    Branch    Brook   Road,   Wilton, 

Conn.  06897 
Mrs.  Alexander  C.  McLeod    (Dorothy  Woods  '58)  "Tayburn",  203  Evelyn  Ave., 

Nashville,  Tenn.  37205 
Mrs.   John    S.   Waters    (Patricia    Whitaker    '44)    313    Morris   Ave.,    Lutherville, 

Maryland  21093 
Miss  Mary  Witt  '74,  R.F.D.  #  1,  Box  356,  Charlottesville,  Va.  22901 
Mrs.    William    A.    White,    Jr.     (Elizabeth    Smith    '59)    1515    Scotland    Avenue, 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  28207 
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Alumnae  Members,  Board  of  Directors  and  Overseers 

Mrs.  Holt  Atherton    (Flora  Cameron  '46)  The  Kamko  Foundation,  Room  122, 

4600  Broadway,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78209 
Mrs.  Ray  Awtrey    (Anne  Noyes  '43)  5304  Portsmouth  Road,  Washington,  D.  C. 

20016 
Miss   Marcia   Brandenburg   74,   38   Newbert  Ave.,   So.   Weymouth,   Mass.   02190 
Mrs.  Oscar  W.  Burnett    (Juliet  Halliburton   '35)  410  Elmwood  Drive,  Greens- 
boro, N.  C.  27408 
Mrs.  Robert  S.  Bush    (Sarah  Adams  '43)  3709  Caruth  Blvd.,  Dallas,  Tex.  75225 
Miss  Roberta  Culbertson  '73,  2415  E.  Tremont  Ct.,  Richmond,  Va.  23225 
Mrs.  Edward  Dwelle,  Jr.   (Jacquelyn  Strickland  '35)  4948  Morven  Rd.,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  32210 
Mrs.  Charles  C.  Gambrell    (Sarah  Belk  '39)  580  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10021 
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Mrs.  Edward  R.  Harris,  Jr.   (Dale  Hutter  '53)  1309  Crenshaw  Court,  Lynchburg, 

Virginia  24503 
Mrs.  John  Neill   (Betty  Doucett  '41)  10  West  Way,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y.  10514 
Mrs.  Patricia  T.  Rixey    (Patricia  Traugott  '48)  1516  Blanford  Circle,  Norfolk, 

Va.   23505 
Mrs.   Edgar    F.    Shannon,   Jr.     (Eleanor   Bosworth    '47)    1925    Blue    Ridge    Rd., 

Charlottesville,  Va.  22903 
Mrs.  Samufi.  Upchurch    (Ann  Samford  '48)  3828  Forest  Glen  Dr.,  Birmingham, 

Ala.  35213 

Ex-Officio 
Director  of  the  Alumnae  Association:    Mrs.  Bernard  L.  Reams    (Ann  Morrison 

'42)  Sweet  Briar,  Va.  24595 
Boxiuood  Circle  Chairman:    Mrs.  John  A.   Tate,  Jr.,    (Dorothy  Nicholson    '38) 

P.  O.  Box  2515,  Davidson,  N.  C.  28036 
Past  President  of  Alumnae  Association  and  Editor,  Alumnae   Magazine:     Mrs. 

Lewis  Booker   (Catharine  Fitzgerald  '47)   114  W.  Hadley  Rd.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

45419 


Alumnae  Clubs 

Sweet  Briar  alumnae  clubs  are  located  in  the  areas  shown  be- 
low. Names  and  addresses  of  club  presidents  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Aliminae  Office  at  Sweet  Briar. 


Amherst,  Virginia 
Atlanta,  Georgia 
Augusta,  Georgia 
Austin,  Texas 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
Birmingham,  Alabama 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Oliio 
Columbia,  South  Carolina 
Dallas,  Texas 
Denver,  Colorado 
Fairfield  County,  Connecticut 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina 
Houston,  Texas 
Hiuitsvillc,  Alaljama 
Indiana]5()lis,  Indiana 
Jacksonville,  Florida 
Louisville,  Kentucky 
Lynchburg,  Virginia 
Miami,  Florida 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Montgomery,  Alabama 


Nashville,  Tennessee 
NcAV  York,  New  York 
Norfolk,  Virginia 
Northern  Connecticut 
Northern  New  Jerse\ 
Peninsula  of  Virginia 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Phoenix,  Arizona 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Princeton,  New  Jersey 
Richmond,  Virginia 
Roanoke,  \'irginia 
Rochester,  New  York 
San  Diego,  California 
Savannah,  Georgia 
Seattle,  Washington 
Southern  California 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Tampa,  Florida 
Toledo,  Ohio 
lUica,  New  York 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Westchester  County,  New  York 
\Vilmington,  Delaware 
AVinston-Salem,  North  Carolina 
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ALUMNAE  REPRESENTATIVES  ON  ADMISSION 

Sweet  Briar  alumnae  cooperate  with  the  Committee  on  Admis- 
sion by  representing  the  College  at  school  conferences  and  by  being 
available  to  prospective  students  for  consultation.  The  alumnae 
listed  below  are  prepared  to  give  information  about  admission, 
scholarships,  and  campus  life. 

Alabama 

Birmingham.-    *Mrs.  David  Chapman,  49  Pine  Crest  Rd. 

Mrs.  Frank  M.  Volnc;,  III,  3624  Ridgevicw  Dr. 
HuNTSviLLE.-    *Mrs.  Frank  Noojin,  Jr.  41.5  Zandale  Dr.,  S.W. 
MoNTcoMi  RY.-   Mrs.  T.  W.  Thagard,  Jr.,  2412  Cherokee  Dr. 

Arizona 

Paradise  Valley:    Mrs.  James  E.  Meyer,  6200  E.  Redwing 

Arkansas 

Texarkana:    Mrs.  Kenneth  Dickey,  1902  Ash  St. 

California 

CoRONADo:    Mrs.  Wilson  E.  D.  Shepherd,  861  J.  Ave. 

Los  Angeles:    Mrs.  Edmund  Fisher,  Jr.,  1245  Dartmouth  Ave.,  Claremont 
Mrs.  Trade  C:.  1  ay  lor,  Jr.,  10639  Wellworth  Ave.,  Los  Angeles 
*Mrs.  Edward  N.  Glad,  fi\9  Meadow  Cro\e,  Pasadena 
San  Francisco:    Mrs.  Richard  R.  Treadwell,  P.O.  Box  1017,  Ross 

Colorado 

Denver:    Mrs.  Davis  Amnions,  9  Polo  Club  Dr. 

♦Mrs.  Lewis  M.  Borden,  2830  East  7th  Ave. 
Denver:    Mrs.  Eugene  D.  Hill,  Jr.,  3910  S.  Hillcrest  Dr. 
Mrs.  Paul  H.  Styers,  3984  S.  Pinehurst  Circle 

Connecticut 

Fairmei  D  C:oi'nty:    Mrs.  Henry  T.  Berry,  74  Christie  Hill  Rd.,  Darien 
*Mrs.  Rol)crt  (Jandjle,  82  Arrowhead  Trail,  New  Canaan 

Mrs.  Rol)ert  Liddel,  24  Ncarwater  Lane,  Riverside 

Mrs.  Frederick  Clarke,  Jr.,  99  Turtleback  Rd.,  Wilton 

Mrs.  Gerald  P.  Kaplan,  201  Branch  Brook  Rd.,  Wilton 

Mrs.  James  B.  Olney,  Glen  Hill  Lane,  Wilton 
Northern:    Mrs.  Robert  A.  Peck,  46  Ml.  View  Terrace,  Hamden 

Miss  Jean  MacKen/ic,  371  Farmington  Ave.,  Apt.  B-303,  Hartford 

Mrs.  Charles  D.  Tuttle,  South  St.,  Middlebury 

Mrs.  Robert  Schmalz,  110  Linden  St.,  New  Haven 

Mrs.  Peter  Hale,  1238  Scard  Rd.,  Wallingford 

Delaware 

Newark:    Mrs.  Bruce  C:.  Perkins,  54  Cheswald  Blvd.,  Apt.  303 
Wilmington:    *Mrs.  David  Hamlin,  703  Sharpley  Rd. 
Mrs.  G.  Carlton  Sutton,  121  Delview  Rd.,  Windybush 


♦Conunitlee  chairman. 
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District  of  Columbia  and  Vicinity 

Alexandria:    Mrs.  James  T.  Avery,  Jr.,  9005  Vernon  Vie%v  Dr. 
*Miss  Donna  Edgerton  '68,  301  N.  Beauregard  St. 

Mrs.  Daniel  M.  Kelly,  100  Sylvan  Court 

Mrs.  John  MacKinnon,  3203  Alabama  Ave. 

Mrs.  E.  Sheldon  Potter,  1801  W'indmill  Lane 

Miss  Marie  Sushka,  35  Cockrell 

Mrs.  John  Ticer,  512  Prince  St. 
Annandale:    Mrs.  William  F.  Morrissey,  6820  Cherry  Lane 
Arlington:    Mrs.  James  F.  Olmsted,  4620  N.  26th  St. 

Mrs.  Daniel  Redmond,  4857  N.  35th  Rd. 
Bethesda:    Mrs.  Raymond  J.  Rasenbergcr,  7417  Haddington  PI. 

Mrs.  Lyman  Stewart,  5820  Midhill  St.,  Kenwood  Park 
Chevy  Chase:    Mrs.  Henry  Jones,  7211  Summit  Ave. 

Mrs.  Edward  J.  Leonard,  3704  Kenilworth  Driveway,  No. 

Mrs.  Dickson  R.  Loos,  6400  Garnett  Dr. 

Miss  Courtney  Stevenson,  5814  Hillburne  VV'ay 
Fairfax:    Mrs.  Pierpont  Buck,  11105  Pelliam  Lane 

Mrs.  Wallace  Clement,  5016  Prestwick  Dr. 
*Miss  Carter  Hunter  '68,  2211  Mohcgan  Rd.,  Falls  Church 
Greenbelt:    Miss  Elizabeth  Hutchins,  7024  Hanover  Park 
McLean:    Mrs.  Christopher  Ray,  1560  Forest  Villa  Lane 
Oakton:    Mrs.  Thomas  O.  Lawson,  11201  Country  PI. 
Reston:    Mrs.  Robert  S.  Smith,  II,  11540  Links  Dr. 
Rockville:    Mrs.  Sharon  Schinneier,  828  Azalea  Dr. 
Washington:    Mrs.  Stephen  P.  Gibert,  2349  King  Place,  N.W. 

Miss  Barbara  Gracey  '71,  2300-40th  St.,  N.W.-2 

Mrs.  L.  Parker  Harrell,  5323  Carvel  Rd. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Jacobsen,  4416  Edmunds  St.,  N.W. 

Mrs.  Michael  K.  Johns,  5321  Broad  Branch  Rd.,  N.W. 

Miss  Jean  Mann,  3233  M  St.,  N.W.  #6 

Mrs.  John  H.  Midlen,  4800  Tilden  St.,  N.W. 

Mrs.  AVinston  Miller,  1928  Belmont  Rd.,  N.W. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Smith,  4807  Jamestown  Rd. 

Mrs.  (;corge  AValter,  4210  43r(l  St.,  N.W. 

Mrs.  Rutli  Wenzel,  3104  33rd  Place,  N.W. 
^Vheaton:    Miss  Catherine  Coleman,  3008  Bel  Pre  Rd.,  Apt.  1-A 

Florida 

Jacksonvilik:    Mrs.  William  D.  King,  5064  Pirates  Cove  Rd. 
Mrs.  Hugh  Magevney,  III,  4444  Country  Club  Rd. 
*Miss  Anne  Rhett  Taylor,  5024  Pirates  Cove  Rd. 
Miami:    Mrs.  William  Teachout,  6275  W.  121  St. 

.St.  Peiersbi'rg:    Mrs.  William  W.  W.  Knight,  100  Bay  Point  Dr.,  N.E. 
Tallahassee:    Mrs.  Joseph  Edwards,  304  DeSoto  Dr. 

Georgia 

Atlanta:  Mrs.  R.  Neal  Batson,  865  Wesley  Dr.,  N.W. 
*Mrs.  David  B.  Gwinn  11,  5340  Northland  Dr.,  N.E. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Lucas,  2572  Hyde  Manor  Dr.,  N.W. 

Mrs.  Charles  M.  Shaffer,  Jr.,  3150  Marnc  Dr.,  N.W. 
Augusta:    Mrs.  Arthur  Humphries,  Jr.,  2908  Lombardy  Court 
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Mrs.  Stewart  Phinizy,  III,  756  Tripps  Court 
Savannah:    Mrs.  J.  Laurence  Dunn,  124  West  Gaston  St. 
Mrs.  Henry  F.  Garlington,  34  Washington  Ave. 

Hawaii 

Honolulu:    Mrs.  Robert  B.  Marchant,  3830  Tantalus  Dr. 

Illinois 

CmcACio:    Mrs.  William  A.  Cook,  319  Lincoln  Ave.,  Glencoe 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Schreincr,  1234  Swainwood  Dr.,  Glenview 
Mrs.  Sanford  ^Vood,  Jr.,  6  Bradford  Lane,  Oak  Brook 
Mrs.  William  D.  Chapin,  4065  Central  Ave.,  Western  Springs 

Indiana 

Indianapolis:    Mrs.  J.  B.  Barrow,  4903  LeMans  Dr. 
♦Mrs.  Logan  Blackburn,  8210  Red  Bud  Lane,  West 
Mrs.  Guy  T.  Connelly,  6276  Brixton  Lane 

Kentucky 

Louisville:    Mrs.  P.  M.  Conway,  Jr.,  3946  Napanee  Rd. 
*Mis.  Edward  Stoplur,  2915  Field  Ave. 

Louisiana 

Lake  Charles:    Mrs.  Bryan  Kornegay,  Box  610,  Cameron 
New  Orleans:    Mrs.  Kenneth  C.  Kennedy,  1653  R()l)crt  St. 

Mrs.  Maurice  Stockton,  Jr.,  220  Audubon  Blvd. 
Shrevei'ort:    Mrs.  William  A.  Childs,  Jr.,  922  Dclmar 

Mrs.  Harry  Nelson,  510  Pierremont  Circle 

Maryland 

Baltimore:    Mrs.  Herbert  B.  MacLea,  29  Murray  Hill  Circle 
Mrs.  E.  Stuart  Quarngesser,  Jr.,  1007  Winding  Way 
Mrs.  William  H.  Spencer,  IV,  3  Mcrryman  Court 
Mrs.  A.  Adamson   Taylor,  1304  John  St. 
Mrs.  Kinloch  ^eiiott,  Jr.,  216  Ivv  Hill  Rd.,  Cockeysvilie 
Mrs.  Harold  Muller-Thym,  "Thymley",  Box  34,  Darlington 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  VVehland,  6451  Lawyers  Hill  Rd.,  Elkridgc 
Mrs.  Ciilbcrt  C.  Hooper,  Jr.,  8215  White  Manor,  Dr.,  Lutherville 
*Mrs.  John  Waters,  313  Morris  Ave.,  Lutherville 

Massachusetts 

Boston:    Miss  Judith  L.  Benson,  34  Hamilton  Rd.,  Arlington 
*Mrs.  Gary  L.  Gross,  25  Edgehill  Rd.,  Brooklinc 
Miss  Frances  Early,  32  Hawthorne  St.,  Cambridge 
Mrs.  Roger  D.  Mackay,  159  Mill  St.,  Westwood 

Michigan 

Crosse  Pointe:    Mrs.  J.  Armistcad  Burwcll,  285  McMillian  Rd. 

Minnesota 

Minneapolis:    Mrs.  Martin  Clark,  4612  Drexel  Ave. 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Pesek,  2350  W.  Lake  of  the  Isles  Blvd. 
St.  Paul:    Mrs.  Carl  Drake,  1695  Delaware 
Wavzata:    Mrs.  Charles  A.  Marvin,  133  W.  Birch  Lane 
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Mississippi 

Jackson:    Mrs.  Charles  L.  Neill,  Jr.,  451  Glenway 

Missouri 

St.  Louis:    Miss  Anne  Stupp,  2  Bellerive  Country  Club  Grounds 

Montana 

Great  Falls:    Mrs.  Charles  D.  Pierce,  1201-26  Ave.,  S.W. 

New  Jersey 

Brookside:    Mrs.  L  Jackson  Angell,  Jr.,  6  Tingley  Rd. 
Chatham:    Mrs.  William  K.  Kurz,  92  Highland  Ave. 
Dover:    Mrs.  Norman  Smith,  Nerewood  Rd. 
Fanwood:    Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Young,  214  Burns  Way 
Fair  Lawn:    Mrs.  Charles  C.  Gaver,  12  Ballard  PI. 
Hillside:    Mrs.  James  P.  Whitlock,  214  Exeter  Way 
Livingston:    Mrs.  Herman  Straham,  321-325  E.  Cedar  St. 
MadisoN:    Mrs.  Robert  E.  Blanchard,  6  Coursen  Way 

Mrs.  Bradley  R.  Thayer,  179  Woodland  Rd. 
Middleton:    Mrs.  Tarmo  Tammaru,  29  Dogwood  Rd. 
Mountain  Lakes:    Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Wohlers,  25  Melrose  Rd. 
Pompton  Lakes:    Mrs.  Earl  A.  Leonard,  424  Wanaque  Ave.,  Apt.  24 
Ridcewood:    Mrs.  Bruce  F.  Banta,  131  West  End  Ave. 
Short  Hills:    Mrs.  Douglas  Chalmers,  29  Marion  Ave. 
*Mrs.  William  D.  Crow,  22  The  Crescent 

Miss  Elizabeth  Foothorap,  49  Whitney  Rd. 

Mrs.  James  A.  Glascock,  Jr.,  307  Forest  Dr. 

Mrs.  Leonard  M.  Horton,  P.  O.  Box  308 
Verona:    Mrs.  Robert  P.  Foster,  Jr.,  119  Park  Ave. 
Westfield:    Mrs.  William  M.  Arnheim,  III,  751  Saint  Mark's  Ave. 

Mrs.  Robert  A.  Watson,  936  Highland  Ave. 
Princeton:    Mrs.  Homer  D.  Jones,  188  Carter  Rd. 

Mrs.  Bonsall  Strong,  91  Hun  Rd. 

New  York 

Buffalo:    Mrs.  Charles  Phillips,  63  Lexington  Ave. 

Grand  Island:    Mrs.  John  A.  Cooke,  3179  W.  River  Pkwy. 

Ithaca:    Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Durland,  398  Ellis  Hollow  Rd. 

Long  Island:    *Mrs.  Lewis  Shapiro,  133  Fairvicw  Ave.,  Great  Neck 
Mrs.  K.  B.  Van  de  Water,  174  Parsons  Dr.,  Hempstead 

Mrs.  Robert  V.  W.  Croker,  Jr.,  46  School  Lane,  Lloyd  Harbor,  Huntington 
Mrs.  Richard  W.  Fenn,  100  LaRue  Dr.,  Huntingtt)ii 
Mrs.  R.  L.  Swiggett,  East  Gate  Rd.,  Lloyd  Harbor,  Huntington 
Mrs.  Robert  Norton,  Box  342,  Mill  Neck 
Mrs.  West  P.  Woodbridge,  Jr.,  Horse  Shoe  Rd.,  Mill  Neck 

New  York  City:    Mrs.  John  J.  Finley,  344  West  72nd  St.,    Apt.  4-H 
Miss  Fran  Griffith,  200  East  74th  St.,  Apt.  16-B 

Rochester:    Mrs.  Carolyn  S.  Dillon,  15  Birmingham  Dr. 
*Mrs.  Franklin  V.  Peale,  Jr.,  243  Bonnie  Brae  Ave. 
Mrs.  Ralph  Peters,  16  Whitestone  Lane 
Mrs.  Michael  Wilder,  1800  Strong  Rd.,  Victor 

Utica:    Mrs.  Richard  H.  Balch,  1202  Parkway,  East 

Westchester  County:    Mrs.  Ralph  Emling,  441  Bronxvlllc  Rd.,  Bionxvillc 
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Mrs.  Peter  Thorpe,  6  Pine  Terrace,  Bronxville 
Mrs.  John  E.  Neill,  10  West  Way,  Chappaqua 
Mrs.  John  Thorne,  One  Flower  Ave.,  Hastings-on-Hudson 
*Mrs.  William  O'Connor,  Jr.,  16  Chestnut  Ave.,  Larchmont 
Mrs.  Philip  Monger,  40  Revere  Rd.,  Scarsdale 
Mrs.  Vernon  Sharp,  40  Lynwood  Rd.,  Scarsdale 

North  Carolina 

Charlotte:    Mrs.  E.  O.  Anderson,  III,  4008  Rhodes  Ave. 

Mrs.  Henry  Carrison,  3900  Ridgecrest 
Favetteville:    Mrs.  Shelby  Stevens,  7005  Darnell  St. 
Greensroro:    *Mrs.  David  H.  Kilroy,  1000  Haminel  Rd. 
Raleigh:    Miss  Blair  Both,  2704  Kilgore  St. 
Salisbury:    Mrs.  J.  J.  Summcrell,  3  Dogwood  Rd. 
Winston-Salem:    *Mrs.  Frank  Murphy,  635  Roslyn  Rd. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Foster,  600  Wellington  Rd. 

Ohio 

Cincinnati:    Mrs.  Robert  W.  Beck,  6308  Corbly  St.,  Apt.  2 

Mrs.  John  H.  Clippinger,  3580  Shaw 

Mrs.  William  Gale,  4  Handasyde  Lane 

Mrs.  James  R.  Griess,  5695  Kugler  Mill  Rd. 

Mrs.  Smith  Hickenlooper,  Jr.,  2556  Observatory  Rd. 

Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Landcn,  1226  Cliff  Laine  Dr. 

Mrs.  Da\id  W.  Peck,  266  Poage  Farm  Rd. 

Mrs.  CJcorge  E.  Smitli,  7  Observatory  Hill 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Burton,  145  E.  Fountain,  Glendalc 

Mrs.  J.  Graydon  DcCamp,  811  Princeton,  Tcirace  Park 
Cleveland:    Mrs.  Edward  S.  Allen,  11859  Edgcwater  Dr. 

Mrs.  Philip  Boggs,  206  Plymouth  Dr.,  Bay  Village 
•Mrs.  Janet  B.  Crane,  20  Fox  Glen  Rd.,  Chagiin  Falls 

Mrs.  Harry  H.  Bromley,  2998  Huntington  Rd. 

Mis.  Edgar  S.  Bowerfind,  Jr.,  2373  Dcmington  Dr.,  Cleveland  Fleights 

Mrs.  Laurence  C.  A.  Schwartz,  1202  Oakridge  Dr.,  Cleveland  Heights 

Mrs.  Morris  A.  Bradley,  Old  Mill  Rd.,  Gates  Mills 

Mrs.  Paul  Davey,  Jr.,  7335  Sylvan  Dr.,  Twin  Lakes,  Kent 

Mrs.  John  G.  Stone,  1310  West  Melrose,  Westlake 
Columbus:    Miss  Pam  Pryor,  3014  Fair  Ave. 

Mrs.  Charles  Weis,  487  W.  Central  Ave.,  Delaware 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Rea,  890  Vernon  Heights  Blvd.,  Marion 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Minor,  1  Stevens  St.,  Mount  Vernon 
Dayton:    Miss  Tricia  Hammer,  3146  Upper  Bellbrook  Rd.,  Bellbrook 

Mrs.  Edward  Kuntz,  Jr.,  100  Tait  Rd. 

Mrs.  Vail  K.  Miller,  3300  Sunny  Crest  Lane 

Mrs.  William  V.  Richards,  Jr.,  5848  Mark  Dale  Dr. 
Toledo:    Mrs.  Thomas  Deuprce,  14341  No.  River  Rd.,  Box  236,  Pemberville 
*Mrs.  Albert  A.  Getman,  Jr.,  26855  W.  River  Rd.,  Perrysburg 

Mrs.  Erwin  R.  Effler,  2359  Valleybrook  Dr. 

Mrs.  Richard  A.  Entenmann,  2633  Juniper  St. 

Mrs.  Harland  Howe,  3638  Willow  Lane  Dr. 

Mrs.  William  Miller,  3025  \'alley  View  Dr. 

Mis.  Hou:ii<l  \V.  Wilson,  2127  Collinway,  Apt.  #  14 
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Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  City:    Miss  Elaine  Schuster,  1224  N.W.  33rd  Place 

Oregon 

Portland:    Mrs.  Sean-Patrick  M.  Gilronan,  #  32  Knollwood,  3300  S.  W.  Beaver- 
ton  Hillsdale  Highway 

Pennsylvania 

Bethlehem:    Mrs.  Richard  W.  Young,  1317  Woodland  Circle 
Philadelphia:    Mrs.  Richard  F.  Baruch,  841  Merion  Sq.  Rd.,  Gladwyne 

Mrs.  Alfred  Ranch,  Jr.,  308  Brentford  Rd.,  Gladwyne 

Mrs.  Henry  S.  Sawin,  Jr.,  130  Spruce  St.,  Penn's  Landing  Sq. 

Mrs.  William  Moeckel,  Jr.,  8  Kent  Lane,  Paoli 

Mrs.  Craig  R.  Dripps,  415  Robinwood  Rd.,  Strafford 
*Mrs.  William  H.  Reeves,  IV,  17  Chestnut  Lane,  Strafford 

Mrs.  Lawrence  H.  Bloom,  283  Hathaway  Lane,  Wynnewood 

Mrs.  Harold  W.  Carle,  511  Shortridge  Dr.,  Wynnewood 
Pittsburgh:    *Mrs.  I.  G.  Davis,  Deer  Spring  Lane 

Mrs.  J.  O.  Phillips,  105  Fahnestock  Rd. 

Mrs.  Harry  A.  Thompson,  419  Devonshire  St. 
Sewickley:    Mrs.  Jeremy  C.  Treherne  Thomas,  527  Cochran  St. 
Spring  Grove:    Mrs.  John  Silcox,  Jr.,  "Edgewood" 
Wvomissing:    Mrs.  Otto  O.  Putnam,  1337  Cleveland  Ave. 
Zionsville:    Mrs.  Rex  M.  Baker,  Jr.,  Box  8 

Rhode  Island 

Warwick:    Mrs.  Kenneth  Franklin,  70  Moore  St. 

South  Carolina 

Charleston:  Mrs.  Felix  C.  Pelzer,  11  Legare  St. 
Columbia:    Mrs.  T.  M.  Bclser,  Jr.,  1135  Sunnyside  Dr. 

Mrs.  Kirkman  Finlay,  Jr.,  724  Hampton  Hill  Rd. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  McFarland,  6362  Goldbranch  Rd. 
Greenville:    Mrs.  Jan  Schipper,  115  Brookside  Way 

Tennessee 

Lookout  Mt.:    Mrs.  Robert  M.  Kiinzey,  Jr.,  120  N.  Hermitage  Ave. 
Memphis:    Mrs.  Thomas  Baker,  3120  Seminary  Cove,  Germantown 

Mrs.  Jack  M.  Myrick,  3653  Poplar 
Nashville:    *Mrs.  Alexander  McLeod,  203  Evelyn  Ave. 

Texas 

Au.stin:  Mrs.  G.  Fclder  Thornhill,  III,  14  Niles  Rd. 
Corsicana:  Mrs.  Lynn  Sanders,  1212  Governor's  Dr. 
Dallas:    Mrs.  Robert  S.  Bush,  3709  Caruth 

Mrs.  Lynn  D.  Durham,  Jr.,  7042  Town  North  Dr. 
*Mrs.  Richard  J.  Lorenz,  1409  Melrose,  Richardson 
Ft.  Worth:    Mrs.  Robert  J.  Dowling,  6436  Roscmont  Ave. 
Houston:    *Mrs.  Fred  D.  Herring,  2310  Locke  Lane 

Mrs.  Phillip  Sherwood,  335  Tyncbridge  Lane 
San  Antonio:    *Mrs.  Collord  McLaughlin,  2919  Cliisholm  Trail 
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Virginia 

Charlottesville:    Miss  Gcorgie  Vairo,  68  University  Way,  Apt.  9 
Gloucester:    Mrs.  H.  Blair  Farinholt,  AVare  Neck 
Irvincton:    Mrs.  R.  L.  Stephens,  Topside 
Lynchburg:    Mrs.  Marc  A.  Schewel,  1527  Club  Dr. 
Marion:    Mrs.  Stephen  Schulz,  346  North  Street 

Mrs.  Daniel  Benjamin  Thompson,  1107  Green  Ave. 
Monroe:    Mrs.  T.  VV.  Pettyjohn,  "Green  Hill" 
Nevvi'Okt  News:    Mrs.  Gordon  B.  Cutler,  27  Ivy  Home  Rd.,  Hampton 

Mrs.  K.  H.  Rucker,  Jr.,  43  Hertzlcr  Rd. 
*Mrs.  Joseph  Woodward,  4  Merry  Circle 

Mrs.  Upsluir  T.  Joyner,  209  Emmaus  Rd.,  Poquoson 
Noriolk:    *Mrs.  Charles  O.  Burgess,  Jr.,  1340  Boiling  Ave. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Clark,  1428  Daniel  Ave. 

Mrs.  John  O.  Wynne,  .5204  Atlantic  Ave,  Virginia  Beach 
PoRisMouin:    Mrs.  Michael  T.  Barr,  Powhatan 
Richmond:    Mrs.  V.  Ca.ssel  Adamson,  Jr.,  4233  Kingcrest  Pkwy. 

Mrs.  J.  Riley  Aycrs,  29  Maxwell  Rd. 
•Mrs.  Philip  j.  Bagley,  III,  .3406  Wyihe  Ave. 

Mrs.  Evans  B.  Brasfield,  6107  Howard  Rd. 

Miss  Gretchen  Buis,  8802  Sierra  Rd. 

Mrs.  James  E.  Covington,  Jr.,  410  St.  Christopher's  Rd. 

Mrs.  L.  II.  (iinii,  III,  2  Clarke  Rd. 

Mrs.  Rohert  VV.  Mitiiael,  612  Mayfair  Ave. 

Mrs.  Michael  Moichowcr.  8912  River  Rd. 

Mrs.  William  A.  Pusc  y,  3804    Tomacee  Rd. 

Mrs.  William  Randolph  Smith,  3947  Bcnybrook  Drive 

Mrs.  David  H.  I'aylor,  Ravenswood,  8718  River  Rd. 

Mrs.  Edward  M.  Twohy,  308  Hollyport  Rd. 
Roanoke:    *Mrs.  Stanley  Breakell,  2726  Nottingham  Rd.,  Sherwood  Forest 

Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Winn,  Jr.  2962  Rosalind  Ave.,  S.  W. 
Siaunton:    Mrs.  Wayt  B.  Timberlake.  Ill,  1024  Warwick  Dr. 
Suefoi.k:    Mrs.  Hugh  L.  Holland,  Jr.,  1107  Lake  Point  Lane 
Waynesboro:    Mrs.  Malcolm  G.  Jones,  Jr.,  1320  HoUins  Rd. 


Washington 

Bellevue:    Mrs.  (iraham  Anderson,  8,504  N.  E.  15 

Medina:    Mrs.  E.  L.  Pierce  Milholland,  7407  Rambling  Lane 


West  Virginia 

Charleston:    Mis.   Ihomas  G.  Potierfield,  4611  Virginia  Ave.,  S.  E. 


Wisconsin 

Milwaukee:    *Mrs.  Frank  E.  Briber,  Jr.,  7525  N.  Links  Way 


Foreign 

HoNC  Kong:    Mrs.  Jacob  Chuang,  Apt.  3A,  2nd  Floor,  43A  Chung  Hom-Koh  Rd. 
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Academic  Honors,  37,  127 
Academic  Regulations,  35 
Accident  Insurance,  21 
Achie\emcnt  Tests,  15 
Administrative  Staff,  118 
Admission,  14,  1 19 

Advanced  Standing,  17 

Committee,  14,  15,  16,  17 

Day  Students,  18 

Early  Decision  Plan,  16,  17 

Foreign  Students,  18 

Readmission,  37 
Advanced  Placement,  30 
Advisers,  9 
Ahminae  Association,  12,  120,  131 

Representatives  on  Admission, 
14,  135 
American  History  and  Literature, 

32,  106 
Amherst  County  Grants,  24 
Anthropology,  Courses  in,  94 
Art,  Courses  in,  43 
Art  Exhibitions,  9 
Asian  Studies,  108 
Astronomy,  67 
Athletic  Association,  8,  84 
Benedict  Scholar,  25,  127 
Biology,  Courses  in,  47 
Board  of  Directors,  5,  6,  111 
Board  of  0\erseers,  7,  111 
Boley  Prize,  39,  127 
Book  Collector's  Award,  39 
Book  Shop,  12.  21,  25,  .39,  119 
Buildings,  1 1 
Calendar,  41 
Capron  Award.  39.  127 
Campus  Casiiier,  22 
Career  Plainiing.  10 
Challenge,  8 
Chaplain,  8,  10 
Chemistry,  Courses  in,  50 
Cl.iss  Attendance,  35 
Classical  Civilization,  65 
College  Board  Tests.  14.  15.  30.  33 
College  Caleiidar.  146 
College  Council.  6 
College  Scholarship  Service,  22,  23 
Communications  with  the  College,  144 
Communitv  Life.  7 
Computer  Center,  13,  120 
Co-^certs,  8,  9 
Counseling,  9 
Courses  of  Instruction,  42 
Credit  Ratio,  29,  36 


Dance,  Courses  in,  83,  106 

Dance  Theatre,  9,  83 

Day  Students,  18,  19 

Dean's  List,  37 

Degree  Requirements,  29 

Degrees  Conferred  1974,  123 

Departments,  41 

Division  of  .Social  Studies,  92 

Majors,  92 
Double  Majors,  32 
Drama,  Courses  in,  60 

Major,  56 
Early  Decision  Plan,  16 
Economics,  Courses  in,  98 
Education.  Courses  in,  54 
Eight-College  Exchange,  35 
Eligibility,  36 
Endowment.  19 
English,  Coinses  in,  55 
EnVollment,  130 
Entrance  Units,  14 
Environmental  Studies,  108 
Eiuopean  Civilization,  108 
Examinations  and  Tests,  36 

Comprehensive,  29,  32 

Foreign  Language,  31 

Oral,' 33 

Placement.  9,  31 
Exciiange  Programs,  35 
Facidtv,  1 12 
Fees,  19,  20,  21 
Film,  Coinses  in,  46 
Financial  Aid,  22 
Focus,  8 
Foreign  Languages 

Courses  in,  69 

Degree  Requirements,  29 

Placement  Tests,  31 
Foreign  Studv,  33 
Founder,  see  Historical  .Sketch 
Founder,  Junior  ^'ear  in,  34,  121 
French.  Courses  in.  70 
Freshman  Honor  List.  37.  127 
General  Honors.  37 
General  Information,  5 
German,  Courses  in,  73,  107 
Government.  Courses  in,  100 
Grades  and  Oualitv  Points.  36 
Greek.  Cour.ses  in,  62 
Groimds,  11 
Guion  Award,  .39.  127 
Health  Education.  84 
Health  Records,  16 
Health  Services,  10,  12,  21 
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History,  Courses  in,  102 

Historical  Sketch,  6 

Honor  System,  9,  36 

Honors,  39,  127 

Honors  Program,  32 

Instruction,  Courses  of,  42 

Insurance,  20,  21 

Interdepartmental  Majors,  31,  106 

Interdisciplinary  Majors,  32,  93 

International  Affairs,  31,  95 

Italian,  Courses  in,  74 

Italian  Studies,  31,  107 

Junior  Honors,  37,  128 

Junior  Year  Abroad,  33 

Kindergarten,  12,  55 

Language  Placement,  31 

Latin,  Coiuses  in,  G3 

Lectures,  9 

Library,  12,  121 

Loan  Funds,  27 

Local  Colleges  Exchange,  35 

Majors,  31 

Manson  Scholar,  25,  127 

Married  Students,  37 

Mathenuttical  Physics,  32,  107 

Mathematics,  Courses  in,  67 

McVea  Scholars,  39,  127 

Modern  Languages,  Courses  in,  69 

Music,  Courses  in,  78 

Fees,  20 
Nelson  Award,  39,  127 
Nursery  School,  13,  55 
Orientation,  10 
Paint  and  Patches,  8 
Parent's  (-onliiiential  Statement, 

22.  23,  24,  25 
Pass/Fail,  36 

Phi  Beta  Kappa,  6,  39,  127 
Philosophy,  Courses  in,  80 
Physical  Education,  29,  30,  81 
Physician,  10,  12,  16,  17,  121 
Physics,  Courses  in,  86 
Placement  I'ests,  1 1,  30 
Plays,  8 

Political  Economy,  32,  93 
Political  Science,  see  Co\ernment 
Premedical  Sciences,  32.  107 
Psychiatrist,  9.  121 
Psychology.  Comses  in,  88 
Piddic  Fyents,  9 
Readmission,  37 
Refund  Policy.  21 
Registration,  9,  36,  146 
Religion,  Courses  in,  90 


Religious  Services  and  Activities,  8 

Residence  Halls,  1 1 

Responsibility  for  Property,  21 

Returning  Students,  36 

Riding,  Courses  in,  83 

Riding  Program,  11,  20,  83 

St.  Andrews,  Junior  Year  at,  34 

Scholarship,  24 
Scholarships,  22 

Advanced  Standing,  23 

Aluninae  Clubs,  24 

Amherst  County,  24 

Early  Decision,  23 

Endowed,  25 

Foreign,  24 

Freshman,  23 

Honor,  25,  127 

I>anguage  Tournament,  24 

Mathematics,  24 

Music,  27 

Psychology,  39 

Science,  24 

Special.  27 
Semester  in  Rome,  34 
.Social  Studies,  Division  of,  91 

Courses  in,  93 
Sociology,  Courses  in,  95 
Spanish.  Courses  in,  76 
Special  Awards,  39 
Sp(nls,  7.  84 

Student  Activities  Fund,  21 
Student  Association.  7 
Student  Employment,  28 
Student  Organizations,  6,  7,  84 
Student  Pid)lication,  7 
Stiulent  Teaching,  55 
Students  Enrolled  1973-74,  1.30 
Summer  Work  and  Study,  35 
Sweet  Briar  House,  10 
Sweet  Briar  Singers,  7 
Sweet  Tones,  7 
Swimming,  11,  85 
Taylor  Fellowship  in  History, 

40,  127 
Telegraphing  Money.  22 
Telephone,  College.  147 
Transcripts,  20 
Tuition  Payment  Plans,  20 
Vacations.  22,  146 
Wua'ional  CuidaTice.  9,  120 
Washington  Semester,  34 
Winter  Term.  29.  110.  146 
Withdrawal,  37 
Writer's  Workshop   61 
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Sweet  Briar  College 

COMMUNICATIONS  WITH  THE  COLLEGE 

Sweet  Briar,  Virginia  24595         Telephone:    (804)  381-5100 

General  matters  concerning  the  College:    the  President — 381-5521 

Admission:    Director  of  Admission — 381-5548 

Acadeynic  work;  financial  aid;  withdrawal;  readrnission: 

the  Dean— 381-5534 
Business   affairs:    Vice-President   and   Treasurer — 381-5525 
Housing;  social  activities;  student  employment: 

Dean  of  Students— 381-5529 
Transcripts  of  records:    Recorder — 381-5731 

Publications;  publicity:    Director  of  Public   Relations — 381-5422 
Junior  Year  in  France:    Director — 381-5241 
Alumnae  matters:    Director,   Alumnae   Association — 381-5513 
Grants,  gifts  and  bequests:   Vice-President,  Development — 381-5571 

VISITING  THE  CAMPUS 

Visitors  are  welcome  and  student  guides  are  available  during  the 
academic  year.  Appointments  for  interviews  should  be  made  with 
the  Admission  Office  as  far  in  advance  as  possible.  The  office  is 
open  from  9  to  4:30  weekdays  and  until  noon  Saturdays  during 
the  academic  year;  it  is  closed  Saturdays  from  early  June  until 
after  Labor  Day. 

HOW  TO  REACH  SWEET  BRIAR 

The  College  is  in  the  country,   12  miles  north  of  Lynchburg  and 

165  miles  south  of  Washington  on  U.  S.  29,  three  miles  south  of 

its  intersection  with  U.  S.  60  in  Amherst.    It  is   100  miles  west  of 

Richmond  via  U.  S.  60. 

Planes:     Piedmont  Airlines   to  Lynchburg 

Trains:    Southern   Railway  to  Monroe,   five  miles  south  of  Sweet 

Briar.     Taxis    meet    trains    only    by    advance    arrangement    made 

through   the   College.    Charlottesville   is    the   nearest   stop   on    the 

C&.0-B&0  lines. 
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COVER:  Reproduction  of  a  32x49-inch  color  etching  and  photogravure,  "The  Big  Cloud,"  by  M.  Denise 
Mullen,  assistant  professor  of  studio  art  at  Sweet  Briar.  Since  her  graduation  from  Sweet  Briar  in  1970, 
Miss  Mullen  has  completed  her  M.F.A.  at  Pratt  Institute  in  New  York  and  has  won  national  and  inter- 
national acclaim  for  her  work.  Twice  she  has  had  editions  of  ten  prints  purchased  by  the  U.  S.  Infor- 
mation Agency  for  simultaneous  exhibition  in  permanent  collections  in  ten  foreign  countries.  Her 
prints  have  been  accepted  in  competitions  ranging  from  the  Piedmont  Graphics  Exhibition  to  the 
New  Hampshire  International  Graphics  Annual.  Miss  Mullen  has  had  numerous  one-woman  and 
group  shows  including  exhibitions  at  Lincoln  Center,  Ward-Nesse  Gallery,  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign, Terrain  Graphics,  James  Yu  Gallery,  Ohio  State  University  and  Herron  Art  Institute.  Her  work 
will  also  hang  in  the  new  wing  of  the  Virginia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  during  its  inauguration  in  1976. 
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Making  important  choices  in  life  is  always  difficult,  and  when 
it  comes  to  choosing  a  college  today,  one  immediately  confronts 
the  fact  that  there  are  many  strong  institutions.  Some  seem  quite 
similar  while  others  have  particular  attractions.  Subtle  differ- 
ences between  colleges  may  count  the  most  in  the  long  run,  but 
are  often  not  quickly  apparent.  How  to  make  the  best  possible 
choice? 

First  know  yourself — know  what  you  enjoy  doing,  what  future 
avenues  you  want  to  open  for  yourself,  what  you  want  to  study, 
with  whom  you  enjoy  sharing  your  time,  at  work  or  at  play. 

The  answers  to  this  first  proposal  are  for  you,  your  family,  your 
friends  and  advisers  to  determine.  Above  all,  consider  carefully 
whether  you  are  the  kind  of  person  to  benefit  most  from  the 
special  opportunities  for  women  at  a  woman's  college — oppor- 
tunities for  intellectual  development,  for  leadership,  for  friend- 
ship. 

Next,  know  all  that  you  can  about  the  colleges  you  are  con- 
sidering: the  faculties,  the  student  bodies,  the  programs  of  study, 
the  facilities,  and  the  spirit.  We  hope  that  details  about  Sweet 
Briar  College  contained  in  this  catalog  will  be  of  assistance  to 
you  in  arriving  at  answers  to  this  second  proposal. 

We  hope  too  that  you'll  find  time  to  visit  Sweet  Briar  and  meet 
the  individuals — faculty,  staff,  and  students — who  comprise  this 
community  of  teaching  and  learning,  and  of  self-discovery.  That 
is  still  the  best  way  to  answer  both  proposals. 


Sincerely, 


President 
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Sweet  Briar:  1901-1975 


HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

Sweet  Briar  College  was  founded  in  the  first  year  of  this  cen- 
tury by  Indiana  Fletcher  Williams  in  memory  of  her  only  daugh- 
ter, Daisy,  who  died  in  1884  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Mrs.  Williams 
was  a  daughter  of  Elijah  Fletcher,  who  came  to  Virginia  from 
Ludlow,  Vermont,  in  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  centur\ 
and  taught  school  in  Amherst  County.  Later  he  moved  to  Lynch- 
burg where  he  owned  and  published  a  newspaper,  became  a  civic 
leader,  and  amassed  large  holdings  of  land  as  well  as  a  considerable 
fortune. 

At  the  time  of  Mrs.  Williams'  death  in  1900,  her  estate  con- 
sisted of  more  than  eight  thousand  acres  of  land  including  the 
Sweet  Briar  plantation,  and  over  half  a  million  dollars.  Under 
the  terms  of  her  will  the  Trustees  were  directed  to  incorporate  an 
educational  foundation  in  the  state  of  Virginia,  to  establish  it  as 
a  perpetual  memorial  to  her  daughter,  and  to  turn  over  to  it  all 
property  left  to  them  in  trust. 

It  was  Mrs.  Williams'  desire,  according  to  the  following  excerpt 
from  her  will,  that  "it  shall  be  the  general  scope  and  object  of  the 
school  to  impart  to  its  students  such  education  in  sound  learning, 
and  such  physical,  moral,  ayid  religious  training  as  shall  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Directors  best  fit  them  to  be  useful  members  of 
society." 

The  first  Board  of  Directors  determined  that  the  College  should 
be  free  from  denominational  control  and  that  it  should  maintain 
the  highest  academic  standards,  uniting  classical  and  modern  ideals 
of  education. 

Sweet  Briar  College  opened  formally  in  September,  1906,  with 
fifty-one  students,  including  fifteen  day  students.  Its  A.B.  degree, 
granted  for  the  first  time  in  1910,  was  soon  accepted  for  graduate 
work  in  leading  universities  of  the  country. 

By  1921,  Sweet  Briar  held  membership  in  the  Southern  As- 
sociation of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  the  American  As- 
sociation of  University  Women,  and  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  and  was  approved  by  the  Association  of  American  Uni- 
versities. Sweet  Briar  is  a  member  of  the  College  Entrance  Exami- 
nation Board,  it  is  on  the  approved  list  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  and  its  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  is  the  Theta  of  Virginia, 
authorized  in  1949. 


HISTORY 

In  May,  1927,  a  Board  of  Overseers  was  established.  It  consists 
of  the  seven  Directors  and  additional  members  elected  by  the 
Directors  for  four-year  terms.  The  active  oversight  of  the  College  is 
in  the  hands  of  this  larger  board  whose  decisions  are  submitted 
to  the  Board  of  Directors  for  ratification.  Alumnae  representation 
on  the  Board  of  Overseers  was  instituted  in  1934.  Through  a  policy 
adopted  in  1973,  each  graduating  class  now  elects  one  of  its  mem- 
bers to  serve  a  special  two-year  term  on  the  Board  of  Overseers. 

Sweet  Briar's  first  five  presidents  were  women.  Dr.  Mary  K. 
Benedict  held  the  office  from  the  opening  in  1906  until  1916. 
Dr.  Emilie  Watts  McVea  served  from  1916  to  1925,  Dr.  Meta 
Glass  from  1925  to  1946,  Dr.  Martha  B.  Lucas  from  1946  to  1950, 
and  Dr.  Anne  Gary  Pannell  from  1950  to  1971.  Dr.  Harold  B. 
Whiteman,  Jr.,  began  his  administration  as  sixth  president  of 
the  College  in  1971. 

Many  gifts,  special  endowments  and  bequests  have  greatly 
strengthened  the  College.  Chairs  have  been  established  in  govern- 
ment, chemistry,  physics,  ecology,  philosophy,  psychology,  religion, 
and  international  affairs,  and  there  are  additional  special  pro- 
fessorships in  economics,  history,  mathematics  and  Spanish.  Donors 
have  also  provided  books,  equipment,  numerous  scholarships  and 
several  buildings. 

THE  SWEET  BRIAR  COMMUNITY 

Sweet  Briar  is  primarily  a  residential  college,  and  most  of 
the  faculty  live  on  or  near  the  campus.  Consequently  the  com- 
munity life,  offering  many  opportunities  for  informal  association, 
is  an  important  element  in  relationships  among  the  students  and 
between  students  and  faculty.  Individual  and  joint  responsibility 
for  developing  and  sustaining  community  projects  is  promoted 
through  many  organizations,  their  number  and  variety  depending 
on  prevailing  student  interests  and  concerns. 

All  students  are  members  of  the  Student  Association,  whose 
powers  are  delegated  to  it  by  the  faculty  and  administration  of 
the  College.  Founded  upon  a  highly-developed  concept  of  personal 
honor  in  all  phases  of  academic  life,  the  Association  and  its  var- 
ious committees  are  largely  responsible  for  the  self-discipline  of 
the  students. 

Student  officers,  representatives  of  the  faculty,  and  admini- 
strators compose  the  College  Council,  which  meets  regulnrlv  to 
discuss  problems  of  general  college  welfare;  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee, which  is  similarly  composed,  considers  major  cases  of  dis- 
cipline. 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

The  Sweet  Briar  Memorial  Chapel  provides  the  campus  and 
the  wider  community  with  a  center  for  religious  services  and  activ- 
ities under  the  guidance  of  the  Chaplain  and  a  student-faculty  com- 
mittee. Sunday  worship  services  are  held  regularly,  sometimes  with 
guest  speakers  from  various  denominations.  A  noon-day  chapel 
service,  held  every  Tuesday,  is  conducted  by  members  of  the  col- 
lege community  or  guests.  Other  denominational  services  are 
arranged  for  those  who  request  them. 

All  students  are  invited  to  join  the  Fellowship  of  Christians 
Uniting  in  Service  (focus).  In  addition  to  a  three-day  Annual 
Religious  Conference,  focus  sponsors  a  number  of  devotional 
services,  arranges  discussion  meetings  with  visiting  ministers  and 
with  students  from  other  colleges,  and  provides  opportunities  for 
volunteer  service  in  Amherst  County  and  in  Lynchburg. 

Another  student  service  organization  is  Challenge,  whose  mem- 
bers work  with  children  and  families  in  the  area,  under  pro- 
fessional guidance  from  the  staff  of  the  county  welfare  agency. 

The  Athletic  Association  arranges  a  wide  variety  of  intramural 
and  intercollegiate  sports  activities  in  conjunction  with  the  de- 
partment of  physical  education.  All  students  are  encouraged  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  facilities  for  sports  and  physical  recreation. 

The  Concert  Choir,  a  group  of  approximately  forty  upperclass- 
men,  is  professionally  directed  by  a  member  of  the  music  depart- 
ment. With  a  repertory  of  sacred  and  secular  music  drawn  from 
the  best  in  choral  literature,  the  Choir  gives  several  concerts  each 
year,  including  some  with  collegiate  men's  choruses.  Admission 
to  the  Choir  is  by  audition  at  the  end  of  the  previous  college  year. 

The  Freshman  Chorus  is  open  to  all  freshmen  without  audition 
and  performs  at  various  concerts. 

The  Sweet  Tones,  a  student-directed  informal  singing  group, 
performs  at  many  social  occasions  on  campus  and  elsewhere.  New 
members  are  chosen  at  auditions  each  year  in  the  spring. 

Original  choreography  and  technical  competence  are  bases  for 
membership  in  Dance  Theatre  which  stages  several  performances 
every  year,  sometimes  in  conjunction  with  other  colleges  in  the 
area. 

Paint  and  Patches  is  the  student  drama  club,  whose  members 
are  elected  on  the  basis  of  their  work  in  one  or  more  phases  of 
theatre  production.  The  club  usually  stages  three  productions 
a  year  under  professional  direction. 

Student  publications  currently  include  The  Sweet  Briar  News, 
a  weekly  newspaper;  The  Brambler,  a  literary  magazine;  The 
Briar  Patch,  college  yearbook;  and  the  Students'  Handbook,  pub- 
lished annually. 
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_  STUDENT  activities;    PUBLIC   EVENTS 

Other  extra-curricular  activities  are  channeled  in  a  number 
of  departmental  and  social  clubs  and  special  interest  organizations, 
such  as  political  affiliates;  art,  language,  photography,  and  ceramics 
clubs;  and  social  action  groups.  These  organizations  sponsor  films, 
lectures,  discussions,  exhibits  of  student  work,  and  occasional  social 
events. 

Public  Events.  The  number  and  diversity  of  programs  that  appear 
on  the  college  calendar  reflect  the  broad  scope  of  interests  and 
tastes  in  the  community.  Supplementing  formal  instruction,  these 
events  are  open  without  charge  to  those  at  the  college  and  to  the 
public.  Each  year  there  are  many  lectures  and  symposia  on  a  wide 
range  of  subjects,  concerts  and  dance  recitals  by  outstanding  artists, 
plays  or  operas  by  professional  companies,  poetry  readings,  and  art 
exhibitions.  In  addition,  there  are  weekly  film  programs,  presenting 
old  and  modern  classics  of  the  screen,  and  regular  visits  by  the 
Virginia  Museum  Artmobile. 

Visiting  scholars  come  to  the  campus  for  several  days  to  give 
classroom  and  public  lectures  and  to  meet  with  students  in  small 
discussion  groups.  Workshop  or  forum  presentations  are  scheduled 
at  intervals,  focusing  attention  on  special  topics  such  as  domestic 
or  international  affairs,  environmental  issues,  black  culture,  rock 
music,  or  amateur  films. 

Recent  performers,  poets,  and  speakers  have  included:  Aeolian 
Chamber  Players;  Oberlin  Baroque  Ensemble;  Wilmer  Welsh, 
composer;  Phyllis  Bryn  Julson,  soprano;  Lee  Luvisi,  pianist;  James 
Wilson,  organist;  The  New  Shakespeare  Company;  The  National 
Theater  Company;  El  Teatro  Compesina;  Adrienne  Rich,  poet; 
Sylvia  Wilkinson,  writer-in-residence;  Peter  Fellowes,  poet;  James 
Seay,  poet;  I.  Lehr  Brisbin  of  the  U.  S.  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion; William  Whitehurst,  Congressman;  Paul  McCloskey,  Con- 
gressman; Henry  M.  "Scoop"  Jackson,  Senator.  Symp>osia  have  in- 
cluded "Energy  and  the  Nation;"  "The  Changing  South;"  "Food: 
The  Global  Outlook;"  and  traveling  art  exhibitions  from  the 
Smithsonian  Institute,  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  and  many 
others. 

Advising  and  Counseling.  The  educational  plan  at  Sweet  Briar 
provides  academic  counseling  for  every  student  from  the  beginning 
of  her  course  to  its  close.  Freshmen  and  sophomores  are  advised 
by  general  faculty  advisers  and  by  the  Assistant  Dean.  In  the 
spring  of  her  sophomore  year,  each  student  chooses  her  field  of 
concentration;  thereafter  the  department  or  program  chairman  is 
her  adviser.  The  Dean  of  the  College  acts  as  general  academic 
adviser  for  juniors,  seniors,  and  all  transfer  and  foreign  students. 
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The  counseling  of  students  in  relation  to  social  life  and  extra- 
curricular activities  is  centered  in  the  Division  of  Student  Affairs 
and  is  conducted  by  the  Dean  of  Student  Affairs  with  staff,  in- 
cluding a  trained  corps  of  upperclass  students  serving  as  Resident 
Advisers. 

Students  with  personal  problems  may  also  seek  help  from  the 
Resident  Counselors,  who  are  members  of  the  faculty  or  staff  and 
live  in  the  dormitories;  from  the  Dean  of  Student  Affairs  and  his 
staff;  and  from  the  College  Physician,  the  Consulting  Psychiatrist, 
the  Chaplain  and  faculty  members. 

Health  Services.  The  health  of  the  students  and  the  general  living 
conditions  of  the  College  are  supervised  by  the  College  Physician, 
whose  staff  includes  four  registered  nurses.  A  psychiatrist  serves 
part-time  for  preliminary  diagnosis  and  psychiatric  consultation 
and  for  group  discussions  with  faculty  and  students. 

The  fee  for  medical  service,  which  is  included  in  the  com- 
prehensive college  fee,  covers  office  visits  and  medical  attention, 
and  five  days  in  the  infirmary.  When  students  are  referred  to 
medical  specialists,  normal  fees  are  charged. 

Orientation.  A  program  of  orientation,  planned  to  help  all  new 
students  become  acquainted  with  Sweet  Briar,  is  begun  during 
the  week  preceding  the  beginning  of  classes.  The  student  Orienta- 
tion Committee,  administrative  officers  of  the  College  and  heads 
of  student  organizations  describe  the  educational  program  and 
ideals  of  the  College,  including  its  honor  system,  and  explain  the 
responsibilities  each  student  must  assume  as  a  member  of  the 
community. 

Each  student  has  a  conference  with  her  faculty  adviser  to  plan 
her  course  of  study  in  accordance  with  her  interests  and  the  re- 
sults of  placement  tests  which  she  has  taken.  Registration  for 
classes  takes  place  after  the  conference. 

Further  orientation  is  carried  on  throughout  the  year,  par- 
ticularly during  the  Fall  term,  under  the  direction  of  the  Orien- 
tation Committee  in  cooperation  with  the  staff  of  the  Dean  of  the 
College  and  the  Dean  of  Student  Affairs. 

Career  Counseling.  The  Director  of  Career  Counseling  helps 
students  formulate  their  plans  for  future  careers  and  further  study. 
A  library  of  resource  materials,  individual  interviews,  and  career 
panels  and  conferences  provide  information  on  career  choices, 
employment  opportunities,  specialized  job  training,  and  graduate 
education.  The  Director  also  assists  students  with  plans  for  summer 
jobs  or  educational  activities. 
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Permanent  credential  files  are  maintained  in  the  office  and 
information  is  sent  to  prospective  employers  for  seniors  who 
register  for  this  service. 

Information  and  application  blanks  for  the  standard  tests 
required  by  many  graduate  and  professional  schools,  such  as  the 
Graduate  Record  Examinations,  the  Law  School  Admission  Test, 
and  the  Medical  College  Admission  Test,  are  available  in  the 
Office  of  the  Dean. 

THE  CAMPUS 

Sweet  Briar  College  is  fortunate  in  having  an  unusually  beauti- 
ful setting,  with  a  spacious  campus  covering  3,300  acres  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  Meadows,  woodlands  and 
three  small  lakes  enhance  the  beauty  of  this  area  and  provide  ex- 
ceptional opportunities  for  ecological  studies  as  well  as  recreation. 

Sweet  Briar  House^  the  old  plantation  home  of  the  Fletcher 
and  Williams  families,  is  the  President's  house.  The  gardens  con- 
tain some  of  the  finest  boxwood  in  this  country  and  a  number  of 
rare  trees  and  shrubs. 

To  present  a  harmonious  appearance,  the  Georgian  architec- 
ture of  the  first  college  buildings,  designed  by  Ralph  Adams  Cram 
and  constructed  of  red  brick  with  white  columns,  has  been  re- 
tained with  modifications  in  those  of  more  recent  date.  Today  the 
College  consists  of  19  major  buildings  and  a  number  of  others 
which  serve  the  needs  of  the  community. 

Six  of  the  eight  residence  halls  are  named  for  early  members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors:  Gray  (1906),  Carson  (1906),  Ran- 
dolph (1908),  Manson  (1910),  Grammer  (1912)  and  REm  (1925). 
Another  is  named  for  the  first  treasurer,  Dew  (1956)  and  the 
newest,  Meta  Glass  (1962)  honors  the  third  president  of  Sweet 
Briar.  In  addition  to  accommodations  for  students,  they  contain 
common  rooms,  kitchenettes,  and  apartments  for  resident  counselors 
who  are  faculty  or  staff  members.  Students  also  occupy  two  smaller 
houses.  Dining  facilities  are  located  in  the  Refectory  (1906) 
and  in  Meta  Glass. 

Benedict  (1906),  the  original  academic  building,  is  named  for 
the  first  president,  Mary  K.  Benedict.  It  is  occupied  by  classrooms 
and  seminar  rooms,  faculty  offices,  and  the  language  laboratory. 
During  1974-75  it  will  be  undergoing  major  interior  renovations, 
and  all  the  functions  normally  conducted  there  will  be  temporarily 
housed  in  other  campus  buildings. 

Named  for  the  founder's  family,  Fletcher  (1925)  contains  the 
offices  of  the  President,  the  Dean,  the  Treasurer,  and  other  ad- 
ministrators, as  well  as  some  classrooms  and  faculty  offices. 
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The  Mary  Helen  Cochran  Library,  opened  in   1929,   was 

given  by  Fergus  Reid  in  memory  of  his  mother.  Additional  space 
was  provided  in  1967  with  the  opening  of  the  Charles  A.  Dana 
Wing,  named  for  a  benefactor  of  the  College.  The  library  col- 
lection includes  more  than  160,000  volumes,  with  additional  hold- 
ings in  microprint  and  microfilm  and  a  current  periodical  list  of 
over  850  titles,  American  and  foreign.  Special  collections  are 
shelved  in  the  Fergus  Reid  Rare  Book  Room,  the  Fanny  B, 
Fletcher  Archives  Room,  and  the  Kellogg  Education  Laboratory 
Library. 

The  Mary  Reynolds  Babcock  Fine  Arts  Center  (1961)  in- 
cludes a  large  auditorium  with  a  well-equipped  stage;  a  library 
for  the  art  and  music  collections;  studios  and  listening  rooms;  the 
Writers'  Workshop;  and  several  other  classrooms  and  faculty  offices. 

The  Connie  M.  Guion  Science  Building  (1965)  contains  class- 
rooms and  laboratories  for  the  departments  of  biology,  chemistry, 
physics,  and  psychology;  a  lecture  hall  which  seats  180;  and  the 
Science  Library. 

Religious  services  are  held  in  the  Sweet  Briar  Memorial 
Chapel  (1966),  which  is  provided  with  a  three-manual  Holtkamp 
organ.  It  also  serves  as  the  setting  for  concerts.  A  small  chapel, 
offices  of  the  Chaplain  and  several  faculty  members,  seminar 
rooms,  and  a  chorus  rehearsal  room  are  included  in  the  building. 

Members  of  the  community  and  guests  enjoy  the  Cornelia  and 
Edward  Thompson  Wailes  College  Center,  opened  in  1970.  The 
dining  room  is  open  to  the  public;  the  informal  Bistro  is  especially 
popular  with  students. 

The  Daisy  Williams  Gymnasium  (1931)  contains  facilities  for 
physical  education  classes  and  indoor  sports,  including  squash,  and 
a  dance  studio.  For  organized  sports  and  for  recreation  there  are 
hockey  and  lacrosse  fields,  ten  tennis  courts,  and  a  paddle  tennis 
court;  a  lake  for  boating  and  swimming  and  a  boat  house  with  a 
lounge  and  sun  deck;  and  an  outing  cabin  two  miles  from  the 
College. 

Headquarters  for  the  riding  program  are  in  the  new  Harriet 
Howell  Rogers  Riding  Center  (1917).  Its  features  include  an 
indoor  area  of  300  by  120  feet.  59  box  stalls,  an  adjoining  area 
with  12  turn-out  paddocks,  two  rings,  and  a  field  with  access  to 
extensive  riding  trails  and  paneled  cross-country  and  hunter  trial 
courses. 

The  Mary  Harley  Infirmary  (1925),  named  for  the  first  col- 
lege physician,  contains  the  physician's  office  and  examining  room, 
nurses'  quarters,  and  rooms  for  in-patients. 

Other  campus  buildings  and  facilities  include  the  Book  Shop 
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(1961);  Nursery  School  and  Kindergarten  (1953);  Information 
Center;  Post  Office;  the  Alumnae  House  (1929),  and  the  old  Sweet 
Briar  Railroad  Station  (1906)  which  serves  as  a  student  coffee  house. 
The  Educational  Computer  Center,  located  in  Lynchburg,  is 
jointly  owned  by  Sweet  Briar,  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College, 
and  Lynchburg  College.  A  modern  high-speed  computer  is  avail- 
able for  instructional  use  and  for  faculty  and  student  teaching  and 
research  projects. 


J  4  ADMISSION 

Admission 

Admission  to  Sweet  Briar  College  is  open  to  students  of  varied 
backgrounds,  talents,  interests  and  experience  whose  personal 
qualifications  and  records  indicate  their  capacity  to  pursue  an 
education  in  the  liberal  arts.  Sweet  Briar  welcomes  as  candidates 
for  its  bachelor  of  arts  degree  students  from  all  sections  of  this 
country  and  abroad,  without  regard  to  religious  belief  or  racial 
origin. 

The  Committee  on  Admission  selects  the  applicants  who  present 
the  strongest  evidence  of  educational  motivation  and  purpose, 
maturity,  scholastic  ability,  and  qualities  of  citizenship,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  good  foundation  for  college  work. 

Prospective  students  are  invited  to  visit  the  College  for  inter- 
views and  campus  tours  at  any  time  during  the  year.  While  col- 
lege is  in  session,  attendance  at  classes  or  an  overnight  stay  in  the 
dormitories  may  be  arranged  through  the  Admission  Office.  Those 
who  are  unable  to  come  to  Sweet  Briar  may  talk  with  a  member 
of  the  Admission  staff  who  is  visiting  schools  in  their  area  or  with 
an  Alumna  Representative  on  Admission.  Alumnae  Representa- 
tives are  listed  in  this  catalog  on  page  133. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  FRESHMAN  CLASS 

A  candidate's  secondary  school  program  should  consist  of  at 
least  four  academic  courses  each  year  with  a  minimum  total  of 
16  academic  units,  including  English,  foreign  language,  mathema- 
tics, science  and  social  studies.  Candidates  may  also  offer  units  in 
art,  drama,  humanities,  music,  philosophy,  psychology,  religion, 
sociology,  speech,  or  topical  studies. 

Four  years  of  English  which  include  literature  and  practice 
in  writing  are  required.  In  addition,  a  typical  program  might 
include  three  to  five  units  of  sequential  work  in  foreign  language; 
three  units  in  mathematics  (two  in  algebra  and  one  in  plane 
geometry);  at  least  one  unit  in  history  and  one  in  a  laboratory 
science.  It  is  especially  recommended  that  the  candidate  take  at 
least  four  academic  courses  in  her  senior  year,  as  preparation  for 
the  normal  freshman  program  in  college. 

Consideration  is  given  to  applicants  who  offer  programs  which 
differ  from  these  recommendations.  They  may  be  focused  on  some 
outstanding  interest  or  represent  a  special  school  curriculum.  In 
evaluating   these   programs,    the   Committee   on   Admission   seeks 
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assurance   that   the  candidate   has   a  sound   academic  preparation 
in  order  that  she  may  benefit  from  the  curriculum  at  Sweet  Briar. 

The  Director  of  Admission  is  glad  to  advise  prospective  candi- 
dates about  their  programs,  especially  if  they  have  questions  about 
courses  they  wish  to  offer  for  admission.  Before  applying,  students 
may  submit  school  records  with  a  list  of  proposed  senior  subjects 
and  may  request  a  preliminary  evaluation  of  their  chances  for 
acceptance. 

The  Committee  on  Admission  meets  during  the  winter  and 
letters  of  acceptance  are  mailed  between  February  15  and  April  15. 
If  a  candidate  needs  to  know  the  Committee's  decision  before  she 
is  notified,  in  order  to  avoid  paying  a  non-refundable  fee  to  hold  a 
place  at  another  college,  she  should  call  the  Director  of  Admission 
at  Sweet  Briar. 

Information  about  financial  aid  will  be  found  on  page   121. 

APPLICATION  CREDENTIALS 

Application  for  admission  should  be  made  before  February  15 
on  a  form  supplied  by  the  College  and  accompanied  by  a  non- 
refundable application  fee  of  $15. 

1.  School  Records.  Applicants  are  asked  to  submit  a  preliminary 
transcript  of  their  work  from  9th  through  11th  grades. 
Special  forms  for  first-semester  senior  records  are  mailed 
directly  to  schools  in  January. 

2.  Tests  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  All  ap- 
plicants for  the  freshman  class  should  offer  both  the  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  and  three  Achievement  Tests. 

Scholastic  Aptitude  Test:  should  be  taken  by  February  of 
the  senior  year. 

Achievement  Tests:  A  total  of  three  Achievement  Tests 
may  be  divided  if  necessary  between  the  junior  and  senior 
years.  One  of  these  must  be  English;  the  other  two  are  the 
candidate's  choices.  A  candidate  who  expects  to  continue  at 
Sweet  Briar  a  language  she  has  studied  in  secondary  school 
should  take  a  language  Achievement  Test  during  the  senior 
year. 

In  evaluating  scores  the  Committee  on  Admission  con- 
siders the  number  of  years  the  candidate  has  studied  the 
subject  and  the  years  in  which  she  studied  it.  The  results 
of  these  tests  are  used  both  for  guidance  in  admission  and 
in  planning  the  student's  program  in  college. 
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3.  A  recommendation  of  character,  personality  and  academic 
strength  from  the  school,  including  information  about  the, 
candidate's  interests,  attitudes,  earnestness  of  purpose,  and 
habits  as  a  member  of  the  school  community. 

4.  Supplementary  Application  Form,  including  space  for  each 
applicant  to  write  about  her  interests  and  activities.  This 
is  mailed  to  registered  candidates  in  the  fall  of  their  senior 
year  and  sent  to  later  applicants  upon  receipt  of  their  formal 
applications. 

5.  Health  Record  must  be  approved  by  the  College  Physician 
before  a  student  may  enter  Sweet  Briar.  A  preliminary 
health  survey  blank  is  mailed  with  the  supplementary  ap- 
plication. The  final  medical  examination  form,  including 
smallpox  and  tetanus  immunizations  and  X-ray  of  the  chest, 
will  be  sent  to  all  accepted  candidates  who  indicate  thati 
they  will  attend  the  college.  This  form  should  be  completed 
and  returned  by  June  15. 

6.  Social  security  number. 

7.  Two  wallet-size  glossy  photographs. 


EARLY  DECISION  PLAN 

Well-qualified  candidates  who  have  decided  that  Sweet  Briar 
is  definitely  their  first  choice  may  consider  the  Early  Decision 
Plan.  They  must  have  the  approval  of  their  schools  and  agree 
to  apply  only  to  Sweet  Briar.  The  Committee  on  Admission  will 
notify  these  candidates  of  its  decision  between  November  15  and 
December  1  rather  than  in  the  spring  of  the  senior  year.  Candidates 
for  Early  Decision  should: 

1.  File  application  for  admission  before  November  15. 

2.  Complete  "Request  for  Early  Decision"  before  November  15. 
The  candidate  agrees  not  to  apply  to  any  other  college  until 
she  receives  a  decision  from  Sweet  Briar.  In  order  to  hold 
a  place,  she  further  agrees  to  pay  a  non-refundable  fee  of 
$300  due  January  15  if  she  is  accepted.  This  deposit  will  be 
applied  to  the  fees  of  the  freshman  year. 

3.  Take  the  necessary  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
tests  during  the  junior  year. 

4.  Send  all  credentials  and  other  information  to  the  College 
by  November  15. 
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Early  acceptances  are  made  with  the  understanding  that  the 
work  of  the  senior  year  will  continue  to  be  of  high  quality  and 
that  the  health  credentials  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  College 
Physician. 

Some  applicants  may  be  notified  that  the  Committee  on  Ad- 
mission wishes  further  evidence  before  making  a  decision  and 
that  they  are  being  deferred  for  consideration  in  the  spring  on 
the  same  basis  as  others  who  did  not  request  an  early  decision  at 
Sweet  Briar.  These  candidates  should  repeat  the  SAT  and  Achieve- 
ment Tests.  They  are  released  from  their  agreement  with  Sweet 
Briar  and  may  make  application  to  other  colleges. 

ADMISSION  WITH  ADVANCED  STANDING 

Sweet  Briar  welcomes  applications  each  year  from  qualified 
students  who  wish  to  enter  with  advanced  standing  from  another 
college  or  university.  Candidates  should  fulfill  the  requirements  for 
admission  to  the  freshman  class,  including  the  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test  but  not  the  Achievement  Tests  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  and  should  have  completed  at  least  one  full 
semester  of  college  work.  They  should  present  the  following  creden- 
tials to  the  Director  of  Admission  by  February  15: 

1.  An  official  transcript  of  secondary  school  record 

2.  An  official  transcript  of  record  from  the  college  attended 

3.  A  catalog  showing  descriptions  of  the  courses  taken 

4.  A  recommendation  from  the  Dean  or  other  official  of  the 
college,  on  a  form  to  be  sent  directly  from  Sweet  Briar. 

Notification  of  acceptance  or  rejection  is  sent  to  the  applicant 
shortly  after  all  credentials  are  complete. 

Students  who  transfer  to  Sweet  Briar  from  four-year  or  junior 
colleges  accredited  by  their  regional  associations  will  receive  tenta- 
tive credit  for  courses  in  which  a  grade  of  C  or  better  has  been 
obtained  and  which  satisfy  the  aims  of  liberal  arts  courses  as  in- 
terpreted at  Sweet  Briar  College.  Not  more  than  19  units,  or  57 
semester  hours,  from  another  institution  will  be  allowed  toward 
the  38  units  or  114  semester  hours  required  for  the  Sweet  Briar 
degree.  Courses  offered  to  satisfy  distribution  requirements  must 
conform  in  content  to  courses  given  at  Sweet  Briar.  Confirmation 
of  credit  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  student's  work  in  her 
first  year  at  Sweet  Briar. 

Applicants  for  advanced  standing  from  four-year  or  junior 
colleges  not  accredited  by  their  regional  associations  should  con- 
sult the  Director  of  Admission  at  Sweet  Briar. 
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ADMISSION  OF  DAY  STUDENTS 

Applicants  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  Sweet  Briar  and  who 
qualify  for  admission  may  enroll  as  day  students.  They  must  live 
with  their  parents  or  other  close  relatives.  For  information  about 
financial  aid  for  residents  of  Amherst  County,  see  page  123. 

OTHER  ADMISSIONS 

Part-time  Students.  Part-time  students  who  do  not  wish  to  be  can- 
didates for  the  degree  but  would  like  to  attend  one  or  two  courses 
are  welcomed  at  Sweet  Briar  and  are  advised  to  apply  to  the  Dean 
for  information  as  to  courses  offered.  The  fee  for  a  course  taken 
for  academic  credit,  and  for  which  the  College  will  provide  a 
record  and  grade  report,  will  be  based  pro-rata  on  the  tuition 
charged  to  full-time  students.  Upon  application  and  proof  of 
need,  a  limited  amount  of  financial  aid  is  available  for  those 
unable  to  pay  the  full  course  fee.  If  the  course  is  taken  on  an  ' 
audit  basis  without  academic  credit,  the  fee  will  be  $60  per  course 
per  term. 

Foreign  Students.  Sweet  Briar  welcomes  a  number  of  foreign  stu- 
dents each  year  who  are  not  necessarily  candidates  for  the  degree. 
They  should  make  application  to  the  Dean  of  the  College  before 
January  15  of  the  year  in  which  they  wish  to  enter.  Each  applicant 
should  send  a  letter  giving  her  reasons  for  wishing  to  study  in  the 
United  States  and  a  transcript  of  her  record  or  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  her  previous  educational  experience.  A  few  scholarships 
are  provided  for  such  students. 
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The  Academic  Program 

GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE 

Sweet  Briar  College  confers  one  degree  only,  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  The  faculty  assumes  that  a  student  who  chooses  to  study 
at  Sweet  Briar  understands  that  she  has  elected  to  come  to  a 
liberal  arts  college  and  that  earning  its  degree  entails  certain 
responsibilities  in  her  choice  of  courses.  Sweet  Briar  expects  that 
the  holder  of  its  degree  will  have  some  knowledge  of  language, 
humanities,  science,  arts,  and  the  social  studies,  and  that  she  will 
be  aware  of  both  the  problems  of  the  modern  world  and  the 
heritage  of  the  past.  The  student  should  plan  her  academic 
program  to  meet  these  responsibilities,  as  well  as  to  fulfill  her 
particular  needs  and  interests. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  degree,  a  candidate  must  be  enrolled  as 
a  full  time  student  at  Sweet  Briar  for  a  minimum  of  two  academic 
years,  including  the  senior  year,  and  must  present  for  the  degree 
not  fewer  than  19  units  earned  at  Sweet  Briar.  The  usual  degree 
program  covers  four  years  but  a  student  may  complete  it  in  as 
few  as  three  years  or  she  may  take  up  to  five  years. 

Every  candidate  for  the  degree  is  expected  to  complete  at  least 
38  academic  units,  including  specific  and  general  requirements  and 
requirements  of  the  major.  Two  terms  of  physical  education  are 
required.  The  student  must  have  a  cumulative  credit  ratio  of  2.0 
(the  equivalent  of  a  C  average),  and  the  same  credit  ratio  in  the 
major  subject,  counting  all  courses  credited  to  the  major.  Each 
senior  must  pass  a  comprehensive  examination  in  her  major  sub- 
ject or  complete  a  senior  thesis  or  comparable  project  as  determined 
by  the  department  concerned. 

From  three  to  five  units  of  academic  work  may  be  taken  in 
each  Fall  and  Spring  term  without  special  permission.  One  unit 
must  be  carried  in  each  of  at  least  three  Winter  terms.  With  the 
permission  of  the  College,  secured  in  advance,  a  student  may  sub- 
stitute an  appropriate  course  of  study  elsewhere  for  a  Winter  term 
at  Sweet  Briar.  To  carry  fewer  than  three  or  more  than  five  units 
in  the  Fall  and  Spring  terms,  the  student  must  have  special  per- 
mission from  her  adviser  and  the  Dean. 

Students  are  reminded  that  their  field  of  major  interest  in 
college  and  graduate  study  after  college  may  demand  the  use  of 
specific  foreign  languages.  For  graduate  work,  French  and  German 
are  the  two  most  frequently  required.  Calculus,  statistics  and 
computer  programming  are  commonly  required  or  suggested  in 
the  social,  behavioral  and  physical  sciences.  Students  are  advised 
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to  give  consideration  to  these  requirements  early  in  their  college 
course. 

SPECIFIC  REQUIREMENTS 

There  are  a  few  specific  requirements  for  the  degree:  (a)  Eng- 
lish 1,  "Thought  and  Expression,"  which  must  be  taken  in  the 
Fall  term  by  every  freshman  unless  she  has  been  exempted  or  offered 
advanced  placement;  (b)  proficiency  in  a  foreign  language,  ancient 
or  modern,  which  may  be  established  in  any  one  of  several  ways: 
by  a  score  of  3  or  better  on  a  ceeb  Advanced  Placement  Test  in  the 
language,  or  a  score  of  600  or  better  on  a  ceeb  Language  Test, 
taken  in  high  school  or  during  the  opening  week  at  Sweet  Briar, 
or  by  two  course  units  of  language  study  in  college  at  the  interme- 
diate level  or  above;  (c)  one  course,  with  laboratory,  in  biology, 
chemistry  or  physics. 

In  addition,  two  terms  of  physical  education  are  required  and 
should  be  taken  in  the  freshman  year  unless  there  is  a  medical 
deferral. 

In  selecting  her  courses  a  student  should  bear  in  mind  these 
requirements  as  well  as  the  stipulation  that  by  the  end  of  the 
Fall  term  of  her  sophomore  year  she  must  have  elected  courses 
in  at  least  five  academic  departments. 

Requests  for  exceptions  to  the  requirements  for  the  degree  may 
be  referred  by  the  Dean  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Faculty 
for  consideration. 

ADVANCEMENT  AND  EXEMPTION 

Exemption  from  one  or  more  of  the  degree  requirements  and /or 
admission  to  advanced  courses  may  be  granted  on  the  basis  of  the 
Advanced  Placement  Tests  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  or,  in  some  cases,  placement  tests  taken  at  Sweet  Briar. 
Requests  for  information  about  the  Advanced  Placement  Tests 
should  be  made  to  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  or 
the  student's  high  school  counselor. 

Since  the  College  wishes  to  enable  every  student  to  advance 
at  a  rate  commensurate  with  her  ability  and  previous  preparation, 
any  student  who  has  not  participated  in  the  Advanced  Placement 
Program  but  believes  that  she  is  capable  of  doing  the  work  of  an 
advanced  course  or  should  be  exempted  from  a  degree  requirement 
may  so  indicate  to  the  Dean.  Placement  tests  and  conferences  with 
department  chairmen  will  be  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  such 
students. 

A  student  who  has  a  score  of  5  or  4  on  an  Advanced  Placement 
Test  will  receive  college  credit  and  exemption  from  the  particular 
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requirement  which  it  represents;  if  she  has  a  score  of  3,  the  de- 
cision on  credit  and  exemption  rests  with  the  department  con- 
cerned, except  in  the  case  of  a  foreign  language,  ancient  or  modern, 
where  a  score  of  3  will  confer  exemption.  Neither  credit  nor  exemp- 
tion will  be  granted  for  a  score  below  3  although,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  department,  admission  to  an  advanced  course  may  be  offered. 

Placement  tests  in  a  few  subjects  will  be  given  at  Sweet  Briar 
during  the  opening  week  of  the  college  year  and  a  student  who 
demonstrates  unusual  ability  in  a  test  taken  at  Sweet  Briar  may  be 
given  credit  as  well  as  exemption  at  the  discretion  of  the  depart- 
ment concerned.  An  exemption  test  in  English  will  be  given  to  all 
freshmen  who  have  not  been  exempted  from  English  1  on  the  basis 
of  the  Advanced  Placement  Test  of  the  College  Entrance  Exami- 
nation Board.  A  student  who  is  exempted  on  the  basis  of  the 
Sweet  Briar  test  is  eligible  to  take  a  100-level  course  in  English. 

Students  who  request  advanced  placement  in  studio  art  must 
submit  a  portfolio  for  review  by  the  studio  instructors. 

If  a  student  considers  herself  sufficiently  experienced  in  one  of 
the  activities  offered  in  physical  education  to  meet  the  aims  stated 
for  the  degree  requirement  she  may  apply  in  writing  to  the  de- 
partment chairman  for  exemption  from  the  requirement. 

Language  Placement  Tests.  All  students  who  wish  to  continue  any 
modern  foreign  languages  which  they  offer  for  entrance  must  take 
placement  tests  to  determine  which  courses  they  may  enter.  Either 
the  Achievement  Tests  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
taken  in  high  school  or  the  equivalent  given  at  Sweet  Briar  may 
be  used  as  the  basis  for  placement. 

Ordinarily  a  student  offering  two  or  more  entrance  units  in  a 
language  may  not  enter  a  language  course  numbered  1,2.  A  stu- 
dent whose  test  scores  indicate  that  she  may  be  unable  to  meet  the 
standard  of  work  in  the  language  course  which  she  should  enter 
on  the  basis  of  previous  preparation  may  be  advised  to  begin 
another  language.  Not  more  than  two  first-year  modern  languages 
may  be  credited  toward  the  degree. 

Students  who  elect  Latin  and  offer  three  units  at  entrance  will 
take  a  placement  test  to  determine  which  course  they  should  enter. 

MAJOR  REQUIREMENTS 

In  the  spring  of  the  sophomore  year  a  student  must  plan  with 
her  major  adviser  a  program  for  the  junior  and  senior  years. 
Departmental  Majors.  A  student  must  complete  8  to   15  units  in 
the  major   field,   according  to   the  requirements  specified   in   the 
departmental  statement.  She  may  select  any  of  the  following  as 
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her  major  subject:  anthropology,  history  of  art,  studio  art,  biologry, 
chemistry,  Classics,  drama,  economics,  English,  English  and  creative 
writing,  French,  German,  government,  Greek,  history,  Latin,  mathe- 
matics, modern  languages,  music,  philosophy,  physics,  psychology, 
religion,  sociology,  anthropology  and  sociology,  Spanish. 

Double  Majors.  A  student  may  declare,  complete,  and  have  re- 
corded a  double  major  by  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  two  de- 
partments, including  two  comprehensive  examinations  or  the 
equivalent  as  determined  by  each  department. 

Interdepartmental  Majors  are  designed  to  provide  a  closely  inte- 
grated program  for  those  students  interested  in  a  subject  which 
cuts  across  departmental  boundaries.  Each  of  these  consists  of  a 
group  of  required  courses  and  a  group  of  related  subjects  totaling 
at  least  12  units,  in  addition  to  the  courses  taken  to  meet  the 
general  requirements  for  the  degree.  The  total  number  of  units 
varies,  depending  somewhat  upon  the  degree  of  advancement  of 
the  required  courses  and  their  prerequisites.  A  faculty  adviser 
supervises  each  of  these  programs  and  serves  as  major  adviser  to 
students  who  elect  it. 

Interdepartmental  majors  are  offered  in  American  History  and 
Literature,  Dance  and  Drama,  French  Studies,  German  Studies, 
Mathematical  Physics,  and  Premedical  Sciences;  and  in  Interna- 
tional Affairs  and  Political  Economy,  within  the  Division  of  Social 
Studies.  Others,  such  as  Mathematics-Psychology,  may  be  planned 
to  suit  the  interests  of  individual  students. 

Interdisciplinary  Majors.    An  interdisciplinary  major  which  con-l 
centrates  on  a  specific  topic  or  an  historical  period  may  be  plan- 
ned by  a  student  in  consultation  with  a  faculty  adviser  from  one 
department  who  is  assisted  by  representatives  of  each  of  the  other' 
departments  involved.    The  major  must  include  at  least  11  units; 
a  minimum  of  6  of  theses  units  should   be   in  one  department. 
Three  of  these  6  units  must  be  at  the  200-level  or  above,  exclusive 
of  honors  projects  or  senior  projects.   In  addition,  a  senior  projectl 
with  a  value  of  one  or  two  units  is  to  be  selected  with  the  approval 
of  the  major  advisers.    An  honors  project  may  be  substituted  for 
the  senior  project,  but  a  student  may  not  receive  double  credit 
for  this  project  as  both  a  senior  and  an  honors  project.    The  form 
of   the   comprehensive   requirement   will    be   determined    by    the 
major  advisers  in  consultation  with  the  student. 

A  coordinate  major  in  Environmental  Studies  enables  a  student 
to  combine  a  departmental  major  with  environmental  studies.  A 
coordinate  major  is  also  offered  in  European  Civilization. 
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THE  HONORS  PROGRAM 

The  Honors  Program  allows  the  student  of  superior  initiative 
and  ability  to  do  independent  work  as  part  of  the  major  and 
thereby  to  become  eligible  for  the  honors  degree.  The  regular 
requirements  for  the  major  must  be  met,  including  any  required 
courses  and  the  comprehensive  examination,  if  any,  but  under 
certain  conditions  units  earned  in  honors  work  may  be  counted 
toward  the  units  required  for  the  major.  An  interested  student 
should  plan  her  program  with  her  major  adviser  during  registration 
for  her  junior  year. 

A  qualified  student  enters  into  candidacy  for  the  honors  de- 
gree in  the  Winter  term  or  the  Spring  term  of  her  junior  year. 
Usually  she  does  so  by  taking  an  advanced  course  in  her  major 
department  as  an  honors  variant,  which  entails  additional  work  of 
a  more  mature  and  independent  nature. 

In  her  senior  year  a  candidate  does  independent  research  and 
writes  a  thesis,  under  the  direction  of  a  member  of  her  major 
department.  The  honors  thesis  must  be  completed,  in  a  form 
specified  by  the  major  department,  not  later  than  May  1.  The 
thesis  is  evaluated  by  a  committee  made  up  of  the  candidate's 
thesis  adviser,  another  member  of  the  department  or  division  con- 
cerned, and  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  another  college;  this  com- 
mittee also  conducts  an  oral  examination  on  the  thesis  and  deter- 
mines the  level  of  honors  to  be  awarded. 

A  candidate  who  fails  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  program 
is  transferred  to  candidacy  for  the  regular  degree. 

A  more  detailed  description  of  the  Honors  Program  is  available 
in  the  Office  of  the  Dean. 

SPECIAL  PROGRAMS 

Foreign  Study 

For  many  years  Sweet  Briar  has  encouraged  qualified  students 
to  spend  all  or  part  of  the  junior  year  in  study  abroad.  The 
College  sponsors  and  directs  the  Sweet  Briar  Junior  Year  in  France 
(see  below)  and  is  prepared  to  approve  for  credit  other  programs 
under  the  sponsorship  of  accredited  four-year  colleges  or  uni- 
versities, such  as  the  Syracuse  University  Semester  in  Italy  or  the 
Netherlands,  the  New  York  University  Junior  Year  in  Spain,  and 
the  Wayne  State  University  Junior  Year  in  Munich.  In  all  cases 
the  approval  of  the  College  must  be  sought  in  advance  if  credit 
toward  the  Sweet  Briar  degree  is  to  be  granted.  A  student  who  un- 
dertakes study  abroad  without  the  prior  approval  of  the  Dean  is 
regarded  as  having  withdrawn  from  Sweet  Briar  and  must  apply 
for  readmission  if  she  wishes  to  return. 
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Although  study  abroad  is  in  keeping  with  the  liberal  arts 
tradition,  in  some  fields  of  specialization  it  is  neither  advisable 
nor  profitable.  For  this  reason,  and  in  order  to  plan  her  program 
of  study  carefully  in  advance,  a  student  wishing  to  spend  all  or 
part  of  the  junior  year  abroad  should  confer  with  the  Dean  at 
an  early  date,  preferably  in  her  freshman  year.  To  qualify  for 
approval  of  her  plans,  she  must  have  a  general  academic  average 
of  at  least  C-plus  for  the  first  four  terms  and  she  must  have  shown 
strength  in  her  major  subject.  In  addition,  she  must  plan  to  enroll 
during  her  study  abroad  in  at  least  one  course  in  her  major  field 
or  in  a  closely  related  field.  Application  must  be  submitted  in 
writing,  together  with  a  letter  from  her  major  adviser  approving 
her  plan,  and  a  letter  of  consent  from  her  parents  or  guardian, 
before  February  15  of  the  sophomore  year.  A  student  proposing 
to  spend  one  term  only  of  the  junior  year  in  foreign  study  should 
plan  to  do  so  in  the  Fall  term.  No  refunds  of  the  College  fee  will 
be  made  if  a  student  chooses  to  go  in  the  Spring  term. 

Sweet  Briar  Junior  Year  in  France,  sponsored  by  the  College,  offers 
a  program  of  foreign  study  to  mature  and  responsible  students 
who  are  especially  interested  in  the  language,  history  and  culture 
of  France,  or  who  desire  to  specialize  in  such  subjects  as  art,  history, 
international  affairs,  or  political  science.  A  candidate  for  admission 
must  have  had  at  least  two  years  of  pre-college  French  and  two 
years  of  college  French  with  an  average  of  at  least  B,  and  a  general 
average  of  at  least  B  minus.  She  must  also  be  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  Modern  Languages,  by  her  major  adviser,  and  by 
the  Dean.  Applications  from  Sweet  Briar  students  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Dean  by  February  15.  For  detailed  information,  a 
bulletin  is  available  at  the  office  of  the  Junior  Year  in  France, 
at  Sweet  Briar. 

St.  Andrews  University,  Scotland.  Several  students  are  selected 
each  year  to  study  at  St.  Andrews  University  in  their  junior  year. 
Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  suitability  of  the  applicant's 
major  field  and  to  her  academic  record,  capacity  for  independent 
work,  and  personal  maturity.  Application  papers  should  include 
a  letter  from  the  applicant  stating  her  purpose  in  studying  abroad, 
written  approval  of  her  parents,  a  recommendation  from  her  major 
adviser  or  another  member  of  the  department,  and  a  health  state- 
ment from  the  College  Physician.  They  should  be  submitted  to 
the  Dean  by  February  15.  Selection  will  be  made  by  a  faculty  com- 
mittee headed  by  the  Dean. 

Semester  in  Rome.  A  student  majoring  in  Classics  or  History  of 
Art   may   spend   the   Fall   and   Winter   terms   of   her   junior   year 
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at  the  Intercollegiate  Center  for  Classical  Studies.  Information 
about  the  Center  and  application  blanks  for  admission  may  be 
secured  from  the  Dean. 

Additional  Off-Campus  Study 

Washington  Semester.  An  upperclass  student  may  spend  the  Fall 
term  in  this  program,  conducted  by  the  American  University, 
which  affords  an  opportunity  to  study  and  observe  the  operation 
of  the  federal  government.  Application  should  be  made  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Government  not  later  than  Feb- 
ruary 15  for  the  following  year. 

New  York  University  Visiting  Student  Program.  Under  an  agree- 
ment between  Sweet  Briar  and  New  York  University  a  student  may 
spend  the  junior  year  or  the  fall  term  of  that  year  at  the  Washing- 
ton Square  and  University  College  of  Arts  and  Science  of  New  York 
University.    Information  is  available  in   the  Office  of  the  Dean. 

Local  Colleges  Exchange.  By  agreement  among  the  three  colleges, 
a  student  at  Sweet  Briar  may  take  a  course  at  Lynchburg  College 
or  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  provided  the  course  is  not 
offered  at  Sweet  Briar.  No  tuition  will  be  charged  in  addition 
to  that  already  paid  to  Sweet  Briar  but  the  student  must  pay  any 
extra  fees  or  charges  and  must  make  her  own  arrangements  for 
transportation. 

Exchange:  A  College  Consortium.  Sweet  Briar  is  participating  with 
six  other  colleges  (Hampden-Sydney,  Hollins,  Mary  Baldwin, 
Randolph-Macon,  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  Washington 
&  Lee  University)  in  a  program  which  allows  students,  primarily 
juniors,  to  spend  a  term  or  an  academic  year  at  one  of  the  other 
colleges.  Information  is  available  in  the  Office  of  the  Dean. 

(Summer  Work  and  Study 

Summer  vacations  provide  opportunities  for  a  variety  of  edu- 
cational experiences  which  can  give  added  significance  to  the  more 
formal  studies  of  the  college  curriculum.  Paid  employment,  volun- 
.  teer  work,  the  acquisition  of  skills  such  as  typing,  and  travel  are 
strongly  recommended  as  profitable  occupations  during  the  summer 
months.  The  Director  of  Career  Planning  and  the  Dean  will  be 
glad  to  help  students  who  wish  to  plan  advantageous  use  of  the 
summer  vacation. 

Subject  to  the  stipulations  set  by  the  faculty,  credit  toward  the 
Sweet  Briar  degree  may  be  allowed  for  summer  study  in  American 
colleges  and  universities  and  in  some  programs  abroad.  Informa- 
tion may  be  obtained  from  the  Dean. 
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ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 

Class  Attendance.  The  College  maintains  that  regular  class  at- 
tendance is  essential  to  its  educational  plan.  Responsibility  for 
class  attendance  is  shared  between  the  student  and  the  instructor. 

Grades  and  Quality  Points.  Grades  are  assigned  as  follows:  A, 
excellent;  B,  good;  C,  satisfactory;  D,  poor  but  passing;  E,  condi- 
tion; F,  failure.  Quality  points  are  to  be  counted  as  follows:  A,  4; 
B,  3;  C,  2;  D,  1;  F,  0.  For  every  unit  of  plus  0.3  quality  point  is 
added;  for  every  unit  of  minus  0.3  quality  point  is  subtracted. 

The  credit  ratio  is  the  ratio  of  the  total  number  of  quality 
points  to  the  total  number  of  units  taken,  a  credit  ratio  of  2.0 
being  equivalent  to  a  C  average. 

A  student  transferring  from  another  college  or  offering  summer 
school  work  for  credit  is  required  to  have  for  graduation  a  credit 
ratio  of  2.0  upon  the  work  pursued  at  Sweet  Briar  College. 

Condition  indicates  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  instructor  a 
student  should  have  an  opportunity  to  present  further  evidence  of 
her  proficiency  before  receiving  a  final  grade  for  the  course,  either 
by  repeating  the  course  or  by  passing  a  re-examination.  The 
method  of  removal  of  Condition  is  determined  by  the  instructor 
with  approval  of  the  Dean. 

Incomplete  indicates  that  a  substantial  piece  of  required  work 
in  a  course  has  not  been  completed  because  of  circumstances  which 
merit  an  extension  of  time. 

Eligibility.  A  student  whose  work  is  markedly  below  the  average 
of  C  at  the  end  of  any  academic  year  may  be  declared  ineligible 
to  return  to  the  College  or  may  be  advised  to  withdraw. 

Examinations  are  given  in  all  courses  at  the  end  of  each  term,  un 
less  the  instructor  concerned  decides  upon  some  other  means  of 
testing.  Students  schedule  their  examinations  themselves  within  the 
period  provided  in  the  official  calendar  for  the  term. 

All  tests  and  examinations  are  given  under  the  Honor  System. 
Any  violation  of  its  requirements  constitutes  a  serious  offense. 

Pass/Fail.  A  student  with  a  cumulative  credit  ratio  of  at  least  2.0j 
may,  with  the  approval  of  her  adviser,  take  one  course  each  termj 
on  a  Pass/Fail  basis  provided  that  at  least  19  units  of  graded  work! 
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taken  at  Sweet  Briar  College  is  presented  for  graduation.  A  student 
in  her  first  term  at  Sweet  Briar  is  not  eligible  for  this  option. 

Registration.  Students,  both  new  and  returning,  must  complete 
their  registration  for  courses  on  the  dates  specified  in  the  official 
Calendar  each  year.  All  students  are  expected  to  attend  the 
Opening  Convocation  on  the  date  designated  in  the  Calendar. 
Boarding  students  must  report  their  arrival  at  the  College  in 
September  to  the  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Student  Affairs  on  a  form 
;  provided  by  that  Office. 

MISCELLANEOUS  REGULATIONS 

I  Married  Students.  If  a  student  already  enrolled  in  Sweet  Briar 
>  College  plans  to  marry  before  graduation,  she  is  requested  to  notify 
the  Dean  of  her  marriage  plans  at  least  a  month  in  advance  of 
'  the  marriage.  Since  there  is  no  student  housing  available  for  mar- 
'  ried  couples  on  campus,  the  student  and  her  husband  are  respon- 
sible for  making  housing  arrangements. 

I  Withdrawal.  A  student  who  wishes  to  withdraw  from  college  dur- 
;  ing  the  academic  year  must  present  to  the  Dean  the  written  ap- 
proval of  her  parents  or  guardian   stating  the  reasons   for  with- 
drawal. She  must  clear  all  financial  obligations  before  honorable 
dismissal  can  be  granted. 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  exclude  at  any  time  any  stu- 
dent whose  conduct  or  academic  standing  it  regards  as  unsatisfactory. 

IReadmission.  Readmission  after  withdrawal  from  Sweet  Briar  is 
not  automatic.  Application  for  readmission  should  be  made  to 
the  Dean. 

ACADEMIC  HONORS 

General  Honors  of  three  ranks — cum  laude,  magna  cum  laude, 
summa  cum  laude — are  awarded  to  members  of  the  graduating  class 
on  the  basis  of  their  academic  record  for  the  entire  course.  Candi- 
dates under  the  Honors  Program  may  receive  departmental  cita- 
tions: with  honors,  high  honors,  or  highest  honors. 

;Dean's  List.  At  the  end  of  each  Fall  and  Spring  term  the  Dean, 
with  the  approval  of  the  faculty,  prepares  a  list  consisting  of  mem- 
bers of  the  three  upper  classes  who  have  shown  outstanding  ability 
and  achievement  in  the  work  of  the  term. 

jFreshman  Honor  List.  Freshmen  who  achieve  an  outstanding 
record  in  the  Fall  term  are  recognized  in  February. 
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Junior  Honors  are  awarded  at  the  Opening  Convocation  to  the 
highest-ranking  members  of  the  junior  class. 

Emilia  Watts  McVea  Scholars.  Each  year  the  College  recognizes 
academic  achievement  by  conferring  upon  the  highest-ranking 
member  of  each  class  the  honorary  title  of  Emilie  Watts  McVea 
Scholar,  a  designation  which  bears  the  name  of  the  second  President 
of  Sweet  Briar  College. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  authorized  a  charter  for  the  Theta  chapter 
of  Virginia  at  Sweet  Briar  College  in  1949.  Each  year  the  chapter 
elects  to  membership  seniors  of  high  scholastic  attainment;  it  may 
also  elect  juniors  of  exceptional  ability. 


SPECIAL  AWARDS 

The  Jean  Besselievre  Boley  Fund  was  established  by  the  parents 
and  husband  of  Jean  Besselievre  Boley  of  the  Class  of  1935,  to 
encourage  interest  in  creative  writing.  The  Fund  provides  a 
prize  of  $100  to  the  student  submitting  the  best  short  story  entered 
in  the  annual  competition.  It  may  also  provide  a  grant-in-aid  for 
a  junior  or  senior  with  demonstrated  ability  in  creative  writing 
who  requires  financial  assistance  and  is  recommended  by  the  Dean. 

Book  Collector's  Award.  The  Committee  on  the  Book  Shop  awards 
a  prize  annually  to  encourage  the  love  and  collecting  of  books. 
Information  is  available  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 

The  Marcia  Capron  Award.  Established  by  Mr.  John  D.  Capron 
in  honor  of  his  wife,  this  award  is  given  at  Commencement  to  a 
senior,  for  excellence  in  French. 

The  Connie  M.  Guion  Award.  In  honor  of  Dr.  Guion,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  Wilson  Newman  and  their  daughters,  Clare  Newman 
Blanchard,  Class  of  1960,  and  Mildred  Newman  Thayer,  Class 
of  1961,  established  this  award  which  is  given  to  a  member  of  the 
graduating  class  "for  excellence  as  a  human  being  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  College." 

The  Helen  K.  Mull  Psychology  Scholarship.  Established  by  the 
bequest  of  Helen  K.  Mull,  professor  of  psychology  at  Sweet  Briar 
from  1927  to  1958,  it  is  awarded  to  the  highest-ranking  psychology 
major  in  the  graduating  class,  for  graduate  study  in  psychology. 

The  Lawrence  Nelson  Award.  Established  in  1971  in  memory  of 
Professor  Nelson,  who  taught  English  at  Sweet  Briar  from  1946 
to  1970,  it  is  awarded  each  year  to  a  senior  chosen  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  English,  for  general  excellence  in  English. 
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The  Anne  Gary  Pannell  Taylor  Graduate  Fellowship  in  History. 

To  encourage  high  standards  of  scholarship  in  history,  this  award 
was  established  in  honor  of  the  fifth  president  of  the  College  by 
Miss  Dorothy  Stimson,  visiting  professor  of  history  at  Sweet  Briar 
in  1956.  The  Fellowship  is  awarded  annually  to  an  outstanding 
senior  history  major  who  plans  graduate  study. 
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Academic  Calendar 


1975       Fall  Term 

September 

•    9 

Tuesday 

12 

Friday 

13 

Saturday 

14 

Sunday 

15 

Monday 

October 

11 

Saturday 

12 

Sunday 

16 

Thursday 

25 

Saturday 

November  26 

Wednesday 

November  30 

Sunday 

December 

12 
15-19 

Friday 

1976       Winter  Term 

January 

4 

Sunday 

5 

Monday 

30 

Friday 

Spring  Term 

February 

4 
11-12 

Wednesday 

18 

Wednesday 

March 

26 

Friday 

April 

4 

Sunday 

5 

Monday 

May 

7 

8,  10-13 
11 

Friday 

15 

Saturday 

16 

Sunday 

Arrival  of  new  students 
Registration    for   returning   and 

advanced   standing   students 
Registration  for  freshmen 
Opening  Convocation 
Classes  begin 

Parents'  Day 

(Freshmen  and  Juniors) 
Memorial  Service  honoring  the 

Founders 
Founders'  Day  Convocation 
Parents'  Day 

(Sophomores  and  Seniors) 
Thanksgiving  recess  begins  at 

12:15  p.m. 
Thanksgiving   recess   ends 
Classes  end 
Examination   period 

Christmas  vacation  ends 
Winter   Term   begins 
Winter  Term  ends 

Classes  begin 

Charter  Day  Celebration 

Honors   Recognition   Ceremony 

(evening) 
Spring   vacation    begins    at 

3:20  p.m. 
Spring  vacation   ends 
Classes  resume 
Classes  end  at  3:20  p.m. 
Examination   period 
Seniors   to   finish   examinations 

by  3:20  p.m. 
Baccalaureate   Service 
President's  Garden   Party 
Sixty-seventh   Commencement 
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Courses  of  Instruction 


Courses  of  instruction  are  offered  by  the  following  departments:  History 
of  Art;  Studio  Art;  Biology;  Chemistry;  Education;  English;  Greek  and  Latin; 
Mathematics;  Modem  Languages;  Music;  Philosophy;  Physical  Education; 
Physics;  Psychology;  Religion;  and  by  the  Division  of  Social  Studies,  including 
Anthropology,  Economics,  Government,  History,  Social  Studies,  and  Sociology. 

Course  numbers  indicate  in  a  general  way  the  level  of  instruction.  Numbers 
below  100  indicate  introductory  courses;  101  to  200,  intermediate  courses;  from 
201  to  300,  advanced  courses;  and  above  300,  courses  normally  open  to  seniors, 
major  students,  and  others  of  unusual  ability. 

Odd  numbers  usually  designate  courses  offered  in  the  Fall  term;  even 
numbers,  those  offered  in  the  Spring  term.  If  a  course  is  offered  in  more  than 
one  term,  the  letter  X  following  the  number  indicates  the  Fall  term;  W,  the 
Winter  term;  Y,  the  Spring  term.  A  few  courses  offered  in  the  summer  are 
designated  by  S. 

Courses  extending  through  the  year  are  indicated  by  numbers  linked  by  a 
hyphen,  comma,  or  slash  (/).  A  hyphen  or  slash  indicates  that  the  Fall  term 
is  a  prerequisite  to  the  Spring  term  and  that  no  credit  will  be  given  for  one 
without  the  other  except  with  the  permission  of  the  instructor.  A  comma  in- 
dicates that  the  Fall  term  may  be  taken  independently  of  the  Spring  term  but 
that  the  Fall  term  is  prerequisite  to  the  Spring  term,  except  when  otherwise 
specified. 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  each   course  carries   1    unit  of  credit   per   term. 

Square  brackets  [  ]  enclosing  a  course  number  and  title  indicate  that  the 
course  will  not  be  offered  in   the  current  year. 

The   phrase   "by   permission"   means   permission   of   the   instructor. 
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History  of  Art 


Professor:    Ruth  M.  Firm 

Assistant  Professors:   Aileen  H.  Laing,  Chairman,  Joan  M.  Marter 

The  major  in  the  History  of  Art  is  based  on  Art  15/16;  eight  additional 
units  in  the  Department  are  required.  The  major  program  must  include  Art  1 
and  2,  Senior  Seminar  (352)  and  one  unit  each  in  Ancient  or  Mediaeval,  Ren- 
aissance or  Baroque,  and  Modern  or  American  Art.  A  comprehensive  examination 
or  a  comparable  project  forms  a  part  of  the  requirements  for  majors  in  the 
History  of  Art.  No  academic  credit  will  be  given  for  this  project. 

15/16    Survey  of  Art  History 

An  historical  and  analytical  introduction,  considering  representative  monu- 
ments of  European  art  in  their  context  and  proposing  ways  of  understanding 
visual  evidence. 

Open    to    all    students.    Three    hours    lecture    and    one    assigned    discussion 
section.  Members  of  the  Department 

[103     Northern  Painting] 

Manuscripts,  graphic  arts,  and  painting  in   Northern  Art  from  the  fourteenth 
to   the   sixteenth   century  with   concentration   on    the   work  of   the   Van   Eycks, 
Van  der  Weyden,  Fouquet,  Bosch,  Brueghel,  Griinewald,  Diirer  and  Holbein. 
Prerequisite:    Art  15/16.    Alternate  years.  Marter 

105  Baroque  and  Rococo  Art  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Germany 

Developments  from  Mannerism  to  the  eighteenth  century  in  Italy,  Spain,  South 
Germany,  and  Austria  with  concentration  on  Bernini,  Borromini,  Caravaggio, 
El  Greco,  and  Velasquez. 

Prerequisite:    Art  15/16.  Marter 

106  Baroque  and  Rocco  Art  in  Northern  Europe 

Developments  in  Flanders,  Holland,  France,  and  England.  Emphasis  on  Rubens, 
Rembrandt,  Mansart,  Hogarth,  Gainsborough,  and  Wren. 

Prerequisite:    Art  15/16.  Marter 
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1 13  Early  Renaissance  Art  in  Italy 

Architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture  in  Italy  from  the  thirteenth  through  the 
fifteenth  centuries.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  work  of  Giotto,  Duccio,  and 
the  Florentine  artists  of  the  Quattrocento. 

Prerequisite:   Art  15/16.  Laing 

114  High  Renaissance  Art  and  Mannerism  in  Italy 

The  late  fifteenth  century  in  Northern  Italy,   the   High   Renaissance  in   Rome 

and  Venice,   and   the   manneristic   developments   of   the   mid-sixteenth    century. 

Prerequisite:    Art   15/16.  Firm 

123     Ancient  Art 

Major  artistic  achievements  of  the  civilizations  of  the  ancient  world  with  par- 
ticular concentration  on  the  architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture  of  Greece  and 
Rome. 

Prerequisite:    Art  15/16  or  permission  of  the  instructor.    Alternate  years. 

Marter 
[128     Mediaeval  Art] 

Major  art  forms  in  the  Early  Christian,  Byzantine,  Romanesque  and  Gothic 
periods  as  seen  in  their  historical  contexts.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  given 
to  architecture,  but  sculpture,  manuscript  illumination,  mosaics  and  ivories  will 
also  be  considered. 

Prerequisite:   Art  15.   Alternate  years.  Laing 

203  The  Origins  of  the  Modern  Movement:   1785-1900 

Developments   in   painting   and   sculpture   from   David   and   Goya   through    the 

Impressionists  and  Post-Impressionists. 

Prerequisite:    Art  15/16.    In  addition  Sophomores  will  be  admitted  by  per- 
mission. Firm 

204  Painting  and  Sculpture  of  the  Twentieth  Century 

A  study  of  the  origins  and  evolution  of  twentieth  century  modernism  including 
Cubism,  Fauvism,  German  Expressionism,  Surrealism,  Abstract  Expressionism, 
Pop  Art,  and  Post-Painterly  Abstraction. 

Prerequisite:    Art  15/16.    In  addition  Sophomores  will  be  admitted  by  per- 
mission. Marter 
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206     Oriental  Art 

A  study  of  the  visual  arts  in  India,  China  and  Japan. 

Prerequisite:  Art  15/16.  Alternate  years. 

Firm 
237     American  Art 

Architecture,  sculpture  and  painting  in  the  United  States  from  the  Colonial 
period  to  the  Armory  Show. 

Prerequisite:  Art  15/16.  Exceptions  made  only  for  students  majoring  in 
r      American  History  and  Literature  to  whom  Art  15/16  is  strongly  recommended. 

Firm 
263,  264     Independent  Studies 

Supervised  independent  study  in  a  subject  of  the  student's  own  choice,  such 
as  the  intensive  analysis  of  selected  individual  artists  or  topics  from  the 
history  of  drawing  and   the  graphic  arts. 

Prerequisite:    Art   15/16  and   permission   of   the  Department.    Either   term 
may  be  elected  independently.  The  Department 

352     Senior  Seminar 

An  examination  of  major  topics  in  Western  art.  Papers  will  be  presented  to 
the  group  for  discussion. 

Open  only  to  seniors  majoring  in  History  of  Art.  Laing 

Studio  Art 

Professor:    Loren  Oliver,  Chairman 

Assistant  Professors:  Denise  Mullen,  Raymond  Twiddy 

Lecturer  in  Photography:  Tyrus  Dahl,  Jr. 

The  major  in  Studio  Art  is  based  on  Art  1,  2,  and  110  and  six  additional 
units  in  studio,  with  a  concentration  of  three  of  these  units  in  either  drawing, 
painting  or  printmaking.  The  major  program  must  also  include  the  following 
courses  in  the  History  of  Art:  Art  15/16,  one  unit  of  Ancient,  Mediaeval, 
Oriental,  Renaissance  or  Baroque  Art;  one  unit  of  19th  Century  Art  (203)  or 
American  Art;  one  unit  of  Contemporary  Art  (204).  The  major  student  must 
also  elect  one  unit  from  the  following  courses:  Dance  History  (121,  122),  Music 
in  History  (23,24),  History  of  the  Theatre  (21,  22),  or  an  additional  unit  in  the 
History  of  Art.  The  student  majoring  in  Studio  Art  is  required  to  present  an 
exhibition  of  her  creative  work  supported  by  a  paper  or  an  oral  examination 
to  fulfill  the  major  requirements. 

Students  who  seek  advanced  placement  in  Studio  must  submit  a  portfolio 
for  review  by  the  studio  instructors. 

The  Department  reserves  the  right  to  retain  not  more  than  three  works 
from  each  student.  These  works  will  be  added  to  a  Collection  of  Student  Art 
to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  Department. 

1  Introduction  to  Drawing 

A  study  of  the  basic  principles  and  devices  in  drawing  with  emphasis  on  such 
problems  as  line,  form,  perspective  and  transition. 

One  hour  lecture,  four  hours  of  supervised  studio.  Mullen,  Oliver 
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2     Introduction  to  Painting 

A  study  of  the  basic  principles  of  painting  and  color  theory. 

Prerequisite:    Art  1.  One  hour  lecture,  four  hours  of  supervised  studio. 

Oliver 
110     Design 

The  course  aims  to  develop  an  ability  to  communicate  original  ideas  through 
the  involvement  of  other  senses  in  combination  with  vision.  Various  two- 
dimensional  media  are  used  to  study  theories  of  contrast,  texture,  rhythm 
and  form. 

Prerequisite:    Art  1.    Six  hours  of  supervised  studio.  Twiddy 

115     Materials  and  Techniques  of  Painting 

An  historical  and  practical  study  of  the  materials  and  techniques  of  the  masters 
including  painting  in  encaustic,  fresco,  egg  tempera,  oil,  watercolor,  and  acrylic. 
In  addition  to  slide  lectures  and  technical  demonstrations,  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  the  study  of  original  paintings  in  the  college  collection  and  in  the 
museums  and  galleries   in   Washington   and   Richmond. 

Prerequisite:  Art  1,  2  or  permission.  Art  15/16  is  recommended  and  may 
be  taken  concurrently.  Three  hours  of  lecture/demonstration,  three  hours 
of  supervised  studio.  Twiddy 

118  Materials  and  Techniques  of  Printmaking 

An  historical  and  practical  study  of  the  materials  and  techniques  of  the  masters 

including  printing  in  relief,  intaglio,  lithography,  and  silk  screen.    In  addition 

to  slide  lectures  and  technical  demonstrations,  emphasis  will  be  placed  on   the 

study  of  original   prints  in   the  college  collection   and   traveling  exhibitions. 

Prerequisite:    Art  1  or  permission.    Art  15/16  is  recommended  and  may  be 

taken   concurrently.    Three  hours  of  lecture/demonstration,   three  hours  of 

supervised  studio.  Twiddy 

119  Basic  Photography 

A  course  in  the  fundamentals  of  black  and  white  still  photography  dealing  with 
"seeing  photographically,"  operating  the  camera,  processing  and  printing  black 
and  white  film.  Dahl 

[161     Independent  Studies  in  Film-Making]         See  Drama  161 

201     Drawing 

The  study  and  execution  of  drawings  in  charcoal,  chalk,  pastels,  wax  crayon, 
silver  and  gold  point,  pen  and  ink,  wash  and  mixed  media. 

Prerequisite:    Art  1,  2  or  permission.    Six  hours  of  supervised  studio. 

Oliver 
[211     Relief  Printing] 

An  exploration  into  the  creative  possibilities  of  the  woodcut,  the  wood  engrav- 
ing, the  linoleum  cut,  the  embossed  print  and  the  collagraph.  Emphasis  is 
upon  craftsmanship  and  the  development  of  personal  expression. 

Prerequisite:   Art  110  and  118  or  permission.   Six  hours  of  supervised  studio. 

Alternate  years.  Twiddy 

[212     Intaglio] 

An  exploration  into  the  creative  possibilities  of  drypoint,  line  engraving,  mez- 
zotint and  etching.  Emphasis  is  upon  craftsmanship  and  the  development  of 
personal  expression. 

Prerequisite:   Art  110  and  118  or  permission.   Six  hours  of  supervised  studio. 

Alternate  years.  Twiddy 
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213  Lithography 

An  exploration  into  the  creative  possibilities  of  stone  and  metal  plate  litho- 
graphy. Emphasis  is  upon  craftsmanship  and  the  development  of  personal  ex- 
pression. 

Prerequisite:   Art  110  and  118  or  permission.    Six  hours  of  supervised  studio. 

Alternate  years.  Twiddy 

214  Silk  Screen 

An  exploration  into  the  creative  possibilities  of  screen  printing  and  serigraphic 
stencil  methods.  Emphasis  is  upon  craftsmanship  and  the  development  of  per- 
sonal expression. 

Prerequisite:  Art  110  and  118  or  permission.   Six  hours  of  supervised  studio. 

Alternate  years.  Twiddy 

216     Painting 

The  study  and  execution  of  paintings  in  any  media  the  student  has  previously 
studied. 

Prerequisite:    Materials  and  Techniques   115.  Oliver 

301,  302     Advanced  Painting 

Advanced  painting  for  those  students  who  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to 
continue  creative  work  on  their  own  initiati\c  in  the  media  previously  studied. 

Prerequisite:  Art  110,  201,  216  and  permission.   Six  hours  of  supervised  studio. 

Twiddy,  Oliver 
303     Advanced  Drawing 

Advanced  drawing  for  those  students  who  have  demonstrated  their  ability  to 
continue  creative  work  on  their  own  initiative. 

Prerequisite:    Art  110,  201  and  permission.    Six  hours  of  supervised  studio. 

Oliver 
307,  308     Advanced  Printmaking 

Advanced  printmaking  for  those  students  who  have  demonstrated  their  ability 
to  continue  creative  work  on  their  own  initiative.  A  continuation  of  techniques 
previously  studied. 

Prerequisite:    Art  110,  201,  one  200  level  Printmaking  course.    Six  hours  of 

supervised  studio.  Twiddy 

313  Student  Teaching  in  Art  (See  Education) 

314  Student  Teaching  in  Art  (See  Education) 

363,  364     Independent  Studies  in  Studio  (V2   or   1) 

Individually  planned  program  with  area  of  emphasis  related  to  student's  major 

area  of  concentration    (see  statement  of  the  major). 

Prerequisite:    One  300  level  course  and  permission.    Supervised  independent 
work.  Dahl,  Mullen,  Oliver  or  Twiddy 
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Professors:    Ernest  P.  Edwards,  Elizabeth  F.  Sprague,  Chairman 
Associate  Professor:    Margaret  Simpson 
Assistant  Professor:    Thomas  C.  Long 
Assistant:   Kitty  W.  Joyner 

A  student  who  elects  Biology  as  her  major  subject  must  complete  eleven  units 
in  Biology,  including  Biology  3,  6,  101/102,  and  courses  dealing  with  genetics, 
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development,  and  physiology'.  She  must  take  a  course  involving  field  work,  and 
at  least  one  winter  term  course  in  the  department. 

In  addition,  she  must  complete  a  year  of  chemistry,  including  at  least  one 
term  of  organic  chemistry.  A  second  year  of  chemistry,  a  year  of  physics,  and  a 
course  in  statistics  are  strongly  recommended. 

Students  majoring  in  Biology  must  also  satisfy  the  senior  comprehensive  re- 
quirement. 

Advanced  courses  are  offered  when  desired  by  a  sufficient  number  of  students. 
Sophomores  may   take  such  courses  only  with  permission  of  the  instructor. 

The  attention  of  students  interested   in  medicine  is  directed   to   the  major 
in  Premedical  Sciences. 

3X  or  3Y     General  Biology 

An  introduction   to   the   principles  and   methods  of  biology. 

Three  hours  lecture  or  discussion  and  one  three-hour  laboratory. 

Members  of  the  Department 

6     Topics  in  Biology  (IV2) 

A  more  detailed  study  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  biolog}',  designed  to 
supplement  the  concepts  considered  in  Biolog\'  3. 

Prerequisite:  One  unit  of  biology.  Three  hours  lecture  or  discussion  and 
one  three-hour  laboratory.  Sprague 

101/102     Comparative  Morphology':     Plants  and  Vertebrates  (IVi) 

Fall  term:  Vascular  plants.  Spring  term:  Vertebrates.  Their  origin,  evolution, 
and  functional  anatomy  with  emphasis  on  the  adaptation  to  terrestrial  life. 
Either  term  may  be  elected  independently. 

Prerequisite:  One  unit  of  biology.  Two  hours  lecture  or  discussion  and 
one  four-hour  laboratory.  Simpson,  Sprague 

[104     Plant  Growth] 

Studies  in  the  greenhouse  emphasizing  the  principles  of  plant  development  as 

related  to  the  physical  and  biological  environment. 

Prerequisite:  One  unit  of  biology  and/or  one  unit  of  chemistry.  Two  hours 
lecture,  four  hours  scheduled,  two  hours  unscheduled  laboratory.  Alternate 
years.  Sprague 

106     Taxonomy  and  Local  Flora 

Principles   of   classification   with   emphasis   on    local    vascular   plants   including 

their  distribution  and  ecology. 

Prerequisite:  One  unit  of  biology.  Two  three-hour  periods  for  lecture  and 
field  world.    Alternate  years.  Sprague 

108     Biology  of  Pollution 

The  effects  on   individuals  and   populations  of  pollutants  in   water,   air,   and 

soil  will  be  considered  in   lecture,   discussion   and   laboratory  work. 

Prerequisite:    One  unit  of  biology.  Sprague 

[110     Principles  of  Development]  (IVi) 

Lectures,  discussion  and  laboratory  work  designed  to  illustrate  primarily  mor- 
phogenesis  and    differentiation    in    development    and    regenerating    forms. 

Prerequisite:  One  unit  of  biology.  Three  hours  lecture  or  discussion  and 
one  four-hour  laboratory.    Alternate  years.  Long 
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115  Field  Biology  and  Ecology 

A  survey  of  the  natural  history  of  the  Sweet  Briar  area,  and  a  study  of  the 

ecological  principles  involved. 

Prerequisite:    One  unit  of  biology.    Not  open  to  Freshmen.    Excluded  frcmi 
Pass/Fail  grading.    Two  hours  lecture  and  2'/^  hours  laboratory. 

Edwards 

116  Ornithology 

A  study  of  birds,  their  identification,  structure,  and  habits. 

Prerequisite:    One   unit   of   a   laboratory   science;   excluded    from    Pass/Fail 
grading.    Two  hours  lecture,  and  2i/^  hours  laboratory;  also  field  trips  tba. 

Edwards 
[120    Invertebrate  Zoology]  (II/2) 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  invertebrate  groups,  excluding  insects.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  phylogenetic  relationships,  functional  morphology,  and 
natural  history. 

Prerequisite:    Biology  6  or  permission.    Not  open  to  freshmen.    Three  hours 
lecture  and  two  2-hour  lab  or  field  sessions.  Simpson 

122     General  Entomology  (II/2) 

A  study  of  the  morphology,  taxonomy,  physiology,  and  natural  history  of  the 

major  insect  orders.   Offered  in  alternate  years. 

Prerequisite:    Biology  6.    Not  o|>en  to  freshmen.    Three  hours  lecture,  two 
2-hour  laboratory  or  field  sessions.  Simpson 

205  M  icrobiology  ( 1 1^ ) 
Structure  and  physiology  of  bacteria  and  other  microorganisms. 

Prerequisite  or  corequisite:   One  unit  of  chemistry  or  permission.  Two  hours 

lecture  and  two  two-hour  laboratories.    Alternate  years.  Sprague 
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207     Vertebrate  Histology  (IVi) 

A  study  of  the  microanatomy  and  function  of  vertebrate  tissues  and  organs. 
Offered  in  alternate  years. 

Prerequisite:  Two  units  of  biology,  excluding  Biology  3.  Open  to  sopho- 
mores by  permission.    Three  hours  lecture  and  two  2-hour  laboratories. 

Simpson 
217     Heredity 

A  review  of  classical  genetics;  current  theories  regarding  the  gene's  influences 
on  the  organism,  its  behavior  in  populations  and  its  role  in  evolution. 

Prerequisite:  Two  units  of  biology.  Three  hours  lecture  or  discussion. 
Alternate  years.  Long 

217L    Laboratory  for  Heredity  (Vi) 

Co-requisite:   Biology  217.    One  three-hour  laboratory. 

[225     Comparative  Animal  Physiology]  (IVi) 

An  examination  of  the  mechanisms  involved  in  the  self-maintenance  of  the 
animal  organism,  with  examples  drawn  from  all  major  groups.  Offered  in  al- 
ternate years. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  102  and  any  one  of  the  following:  Biology  110,  120,  122, 
205,  or  207;  one  unit  of  organic  chemistry  which  may  be  taken  concurrently, 
or  permission  of  instructor.    Three   hrs.   lecture   and   one   four-hour   lab. 

Simpson 
[230     Hiunan  Ecology]  (Vi) 

The  relationships  of  man  to  the  environment  including  the  environment  man 
has  created.  Principles  of  ecology  will  be  applied  to  an  analysis  of  man's  place 
in  the  ecosphere. 

Prerequisite:  Biology  115.  Two  hours  of  lecture  and  3  hours  laboratory  or 
field  work  per  week  for  six  weeks.    (Three  alternate  blocks  of  2  weeks  each.) 

Edwards 
361,  362     Special  Studies  in  Biology  {V2  or  1) 

Topics  or  laboratory  problems  pursued  independently  by  each  student  under 
supervision. 

Open  to  seniors  majoring  in  Biology  and  to  other  qualified  students  with 
permission.     Either   term    may    be   elected   independently. 

Members  of  the  Department 


Chemistry 

Associate  Professors:    H.  Chester  Markle,  Jr.,  John   R.   McClenon,   Chairman 

A  student  who  elects  Chemistry  as  her  major  subject  must  complete  ten 
units  in  Chemistry,  exclusive  of  Chemistry  7,  8,  9,  10,  112,  and  181  and  ex- 
clusive of  Winter  term  units.  One  course  in  physics  at  the  200  or  300  level 
may  be  used  in  place  of  one  chemistry  course  to  meet  the  ten  unit  requirement. 
Chemistry  101,  109,  110,  207,  and  208  must  be  included.  Physics  6  (or  104)  and 
Mathematics  56  are  required  and  are  prerequisite   to  Chemistry  207,  208. 

Students  who  major  in  Chemistry  must  also  satisfy  the  senior  compre- 
hensive requirement. 
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Because  of  the  necessary  sequence  of  courses  it  is  strongly  recommended 
that  a  student  who  considers  majoring  in  Chemistry  start  its  study  in  her 
freshman  year  and  consult  with  the  Department  before  registering  for  her 
sophomore  courses.  These  students  should  elect  Chemistry  7,  8  during  the 
freshman  year,  if  possible. 

A  reading  knowledge  of  German  and  an  introduction  to  the  uses  and  ap- 
plications of  the  computer  are  desirable. 

The  Department  is  on  the  approved  list  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 
Students  who  wish  to  meet  the  standards  of  the  Society  for  certification  as 
A.C.S.  majors  should  consult  the  chairman  in   their  freshman  year. 

7X  or  7Y    General  Chemistry 

Chemistry  7:  An  introduction  to  atomic  structure,  bonding,  and  the  chemical 
elements  and  to  the  several  fields  of  chemistry  including  organic  and  bio- 
chemistry.   The   role   of  science   as   a    part   of   society   will    also    be   discussed. 

Three  hours  lecture,  one  discussion  section,  and  one  three-hour  laboratory. 

Members  of  the  Department 
8    General  Chemistry  II  {IVz) 

Selected  topics  in  chemistry  including  chemical  equilibrium,  thermodynamics, 
and  reaction  kinetics. 

Prerequisite:    Chemistry  7.    Three  hours  lecture,  one  discussion  section,  and 
one  three-hour  laboratory.  McClenon 

101     Introduction   to   Analytical   Chemistry  (Hi) 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  and  practice  of  analytical  chemistry.  Both 
organic  and  inorganic  compounds  will  be  analyzed. 

Prerequisite:   Chemistry  8  or  permission.   Three  hours  lecture  and  one  three- 
hour  laboratory.  Markle 

109,  110     Organic  Chemistry 

A  study  of  the  chief  classes  of  carbon  compounds  including  their  syntheses 
and  the  mechanisms  of  their  reactions. 

Prerequisite:   Chemistry  8  or  10.   Three  hours  lecture.  McClenon 

109L,  llOL    Organic  Chemistry  Laboratory  (V4) 

Development  of  the  techniques  of  separation,  purification,  and  synthesis  of 
organic  compounds.  The  use  of  spectroscopy  and  the  chemical  literature  are 
also  included. 

Pre-  or  co-requisite:    Chemistry  109,  110.    One  three  hour  laboratory. 

McClenon 

112     The  Development  of  Scientific  Ideas 

A  study  of  the  development  of  insight  and  comprehension  concerning  selected 
scientific  topics.  The  process  of  refinement  or  abandonment  of  earlier  ex- 
planations for  observed  phenomena  will  be  examined.  Examples  will  be  chosen 
from  the  ancient  Greek  and  Renaissance  periods  as  well  as  from  the  more  re- 
cent past. 

Prerequisite:    One  term  in  a  laboratory  science.    Three  hours  lecture.    Given 
when  desired  by  a  sufficient  number  of  students.  Markle 
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179  Computer  Applications  in  Chemistry  (V^) 
Investigation  of  a  variety  of  chemical  problems  by  means  of  the  digital  com- 
puter. Each  student  will  receive  individual  direction.  Set  at  the  level  of  the 
student  with  at  least  one  year  of  college  chemistry.  Markle 

181    Chemistry  in  Action  (Vi) 

A  field  course  with  pre-  and  post-trip  discussion.  Industrial,  medical,  and 
hospital  laboratories  and  nuclear  facilities  will  be  included.  Four  local  and 
one  long  trip  are  planned.  Taught  jointly  with  Randolph-Macon  Woman's 
and  Lynchburg  Colleges.  Open  for  credit  or  audit  by  permission  of  the  in- 
structor. Markle 

207,  208    Physical  Chemistry 

A  study  of  the  principles,  generalizations,  and  theories  of  chemistry  including 
thermodynamics,  chemical  equilibrium,  kinetics,  and  atomic  and  molecular 
structure. 

Prerequisite:   Chemistry  101  and  110,  Mathematics  56,  and  Physics  6   (or  104) 
or  permission.    Three  hours  lecture.  Markle 

207L,  208L    Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory  {Vi) 

Experiments  in  physical  chemistry  including  experiments  in  thermodynamics, 
chemical  equilibrium,  kinetics,  and  computer  usage. 

Pre-  or  co-requisite:    Chemistry  207,  208.    One  three  hour  laboratory. 

Markle 
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222    Biochemistry 

The  structure  of  compounds  peculiar  to  living  cells  and  the  metabolic  reactions 
of  these  compounds. 

Prerequisite:    Chemistry   109.  Three  hours  lecture.  Given  when  desired   by 
a  sufficient  number  of  students.  McClenon 

222L    Biochemistry  Laboratory  (V^) 

Characterization  of  biochemical  compounds  and  the  experimental  study  of 
enzymatic  reactions. 

Pre-  or  co-requisite:    Chemistry  222.  McClenon 

302    Theory  of  Instruments  (1/2) 

A  study  of  the  theory  and  use  of  instruments  used  in  the  physical  sciences. 
The  various  building  blocks:  transducers,  amplifiers,  and  detectors  will  be  dis- 
cussed.   Both  analog  and  digital  methods  will  be  used. 

Prerequisite:     Chemistry   207,   or    Physics    104,   or    permission.     Two    hours 
lecture.  McClenon 

302L     Instrumentation  Laboratory 

Construction  of  circuitry  and  instruments  used  by  both  physicists  and  chemists. 
Both  analog  and  digital  instruments  are  included.  A  special  project  in  the 
student's  primary  field  of  interest  is  also  required. 

Pre-  or  co-requisite:    Chemistry  302  or  permission.    Two  three  hour  labora- 
tories. McClenon 

304     Inorganic  Chemistry 

A  study  of  the  modern  theories,  principles,  and  generalizations  of  atomic  and 
molecular  structure  including  some  chemical  characteristics  of  the  elements, 
with  emphasis  on  elements  other  than  carbon. 

Prerequisite:     Chemistry  207.  Four  hours  lecture.  Given  when  desired  by  a 
sufficient  number  of  students.  Markle 

S05,  306    Introduction  to  Research  (V2  or   1) 

A  course  designed  to  teach  methods  of  research,  including  both  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  literature  of  a  small  problem  and  an  investigation  in  the  laboratory 
of  some  phase  of  it. 

Prerequisite:    Chemistry   101   and   110,  or  permission.    Either  term   may   be 
elected  independently.  Members  of  the  Department 

309     Advanced  Organic  Chemistry 

A  theoretical  study  of  selected  topics  of  current  research  in  both  synthesis 
and  mechanisms  of  reactions. 

Prerequisite:    Chemistry    208    or    permission.     Three    hours    lecture.     Given 
when  desired  by  a  sufficient  number  of  students.  McClenon 

361,  362     Special  Studies  in  Chemistry 

Special   topics  pursued   by   individual   students   under   supervision. 

Prerequisite:    Permission   of   the  Department.    Either   term   may   be   elected 
independently.  Members  of  the  Department 
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Education 

Associate  Professor:   William  M.  Trausneckab 
Assistant  Professor:    Byrd  Stone,  Chairman 
Lecturer  in  Education:    Charlotte  S.  Smith* 
Assistant:    Kay  Stallings 

The  Department  of  Education  seeks  to  provide  students  with  a  sound  basis 
in  educational  principles,  to  permit  students  to  study  education  as  an  insti- 
tution of  American  culture  and  to  prepare  interested  students  to  teach  in  the 
different  academic  areas  at  the  secondary  level  or  in  nursery  school,  kinder- 
garten or   the  elementary  grades. 

The  teacher  preparation  program  at  Sweet  Briar  has  been  approved  by  the 
Virginia  State  Department  of  Education.  Therefore  students  who  are  planning 
to  teach  should  consult  with  a  member  of  the  department  during  their  fresh- 
man year  in  order  to  elect  a  proper  sequence  of  courses  to  qualify  for  a  Vir- 
ginia Teaching  Certificate. 

Detailed   information    concerning   the   program   and    application  forms   are 

available  from  the  department.   A  student  must  be  recommended  by  her  major 

professor,  must  fill  out  the  proper  forms,  and  be  approved  by  the  Education 
Department  before  she  is  permitted   to  student  teach. 

[201     U.  S.  Educational  History] 

The  development  of  education  in  the  United  States  from  the  colonial  period 
to  the  present.  Trausneck 

203     Educational  Psychology 

The  psychological  basis  of  modern  educational  theory  and  practice.  This 
course  is  frequently  specified  for  teacher  certification  at  all  levels.  Smith 

205Y     Principles  of  Education 

A  survey  of  the  purposes,  organization,  and  practices  of  American  education 
with  some  emphasis  on  comparative  education.  Will  count  toward  certification 
at  the  secondary  level.  Trausneck 

207  or  208     The  Pre-School  Child:  Theory  and  Practice 

An  introductory  study  of  the  growth  and  behavior  of  the  young  child. 

Admission  by  permission.    Four  hours  of  observation  and  teaching  and  one 
hour  of  lecture  and  discussion.  Stone,  Stallings 

209    Teaching  Reading  and  Children's  Literature 

Principles,  techniques,  and  materials  used  in  teaching  reading  skills  and  chil- 
dren's literature  in  elementary  schools.   This  course  is  required  for  certification. 

Stone 

[210     Contemporary  Problems  in  Education] 

The  historical  and  philosophical  background  of  modern  educational  problems; 
the  role  of  education  in  relation  to  society.  Trausneck 


ai)  On  Sabbatical  leave  Fall  and  Winter  Term  1975-76 
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300    Elementary  School  Methods 

Curriculum,  principles  and  methods  of  the  elementary  school,  kindergarten 
through  grade  7.  A  study  of  teaching  objectives  and  classroom  procedures.  A 
project  in  correlation  with  Education  304  is  required.  This  course  is  required 
for  certification  and  must  be  taken  concurrently  with  Education  304. 

Admission  by  permission.    See  opening  statement.  Stone 

302    Secondary  School  Methods 

The  organization  of  instruction  and  the  selection  of  appropriate  classroom 
teaching  aids.  A  project  in  correlation  with  Education  306  is  required.  This 
course  is  required  for  certification  and  must  be  taken  concurrently  with  Ed 
ucation  306. 

Admission  by  permission.   See  opening  statement.  Trausneck 

304    Student  Teaching  in  the  Elementary  School  (2) 

Observation,  supervised  practice  teaching,  and  participation  in  school  activities 
i  for  a  minimum  of  12  hours  a  week  (totaling  at  least  130  clock  hours)  at  the  ele- 
I   mentary  school  level.    Required  for  certification. 

Admission  by  permission.    See  opening  statement.  Stone 

306    Student  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School  (2) 

Observation,  supervised  practice  teaching,  and  participation  in  school  activities 
for  a  minimum  of  ten  hours  a  week  (totaling  130  clock  hours)  at  the  secondary 
school  level.   Required  for  certification. 

I        Admission  by  permission.   See  opening  statement.  Trausneck 

'  309  or  310    Advanced  Nursery  School  and  Kindergarten  Practice 

Six  hours  of  teaching  nursery  school  and  kindergarten  with  an  independent 
project  involving  the  pupils. 

t        Prerequisite:    Education  207  or  208.  Admission  by  permission. 
Stone.  Stallings 
312    The  Diagnostic  Teaching  of  Reading 

The  theory  and  techniques  of  diagnosing  reading  difficulties  in  elementary 
school  children  and  providing  instruction   to  fit  their  individual  needs. 

Two  hours  lecture  and  discussion,  two  hours   tutoring  in  area  schools  per 
week.    Students  taking  this  course  should  have  a  car  available. 

Prerequisite:   Education  209  and  permission. 

Stone  and  visiting  lecturers 

313,  314    Student  Teaching  in  Art  (Vi,  Vi) 

Observation  and  supervised  practice  teaching  in  the  field  of  art  at  the  elementary 
level  for  a  minimum  of  30  clock  hours. 

Prerequisite:    Art  Studio  1  or  2  and  1   unit  in  Education  and  permission. 

Stone,  Oliver 

361,  362    Independent  Studies  {Vi  or  1) 

Special  topics  in  education  pursued  by  individual  students  under  supervision. 

Open,  with  f>ermission  of  the  Department,  to  juniors  or  seniors.   Either  term 
may  be  elected  independently.  Member  of  the  Department 
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Professors:    Ralph  Aiken,  Richard  C.  Rowland,  Chairman,  Viola  H.  Winner 

Associate  Professors:   Ross  H.  Dabney,  William  E.  Smart 

Assistant  Professors:    Lee  Piephoab,  Joseph  R.  Roach,  John  E.  Savarese 

Lecturer:    Karl  Tamburr 

Visiting  Lecturer:   John  D.  Engelsf 

Visiting  Instructor:    Mary  F.  Maddox 

The  Department  offers  majors  in  English,  in  English  and  Creative  Writing, 
and  in  Drama. 

A  student  who  elects  English  as  her  major  subject  must  complete  at  least 
eight  units  within  the  Department.  The  work  of  the  major  must  include  at 
least  three  units  from  the  following  courses:  213,  217,  219,  223,  225,  226, 
237,  238,  240,  283;  at  least  two  units  from  the  following  courses:  241,  242, 
267,  268,  273,  274,  284,  and  at  least  two  units  from  the  following  courses:  277, 
279.  280,  293,  294,  295,  297,  298.  EngHsh  229,  230,  231,  and  232.  as  well  as 
Winter-term  courses,  may  satisfy  these  requirements  when  their  material  is 
appropriate.  History  107,  108,  History  of  Modern  Britain,  is  strongly  recom- 
mended as  an  elective. 

No  course  below  the  100-level  may  be  counted  toward  the  major  in  English 
or  in  English  and  Creative  Writing,  nor  may  the  following  courses  listed 
under  Drama:    161,  289,  290,  357. 

In  the  last  term  of  her  senior  year  the  student  majoring  in  English  must 
complete  a  comprehensive  exercise  that  demonstrates  a  knowledge  of  the  major 
periods  of  English  and  American  literature.  The  exact  form  that  the  exercise 
will  take  will  be  determined  in  the  fall  of  the  senior  year  by  the  Department 
in  consultation  with  the  students.  If  a  senior  thesis  is  elected  to  fulfill  this 
requirement,  it  must  draw  upon  materials  from  at  least  three  literary  periods 
and  it  must  be  completed  by  the  date  of  the  comprehensive  examinations.  No 
academic  credit  will  be  given  for  this  thesis. 

English  101,  102,  or  the  equivalent,  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  major  in  English 
and  Creative  Writing,  and  should  be  taken  no  later  than  the  sophomore  year. 
A  student  who  elects  English  and  Creative  Writing  as  her  major  subject  must 
complete  at  least  four  additional  units  in  writing,  including  361,  362  in  the 
senior  year,  and  six  units  in  literature.  The  work  of  the  major  must  include 
at  least  two  units  from  the  following  courses:  213,  217,  219,  223,  225,  226, 
237,  238,  240,  283;  at  least  two  units  from  the  following  courses:  241,  242, 
267,  268,  273.  274,  284;  and  at  least  two  units  from  the  following  courses:  277, 
279,  280.  293.  294,  295,  297,  298.  English  229,  230,  231,  and  232,  as  well  as 
Winter-term  courses,  may  satisfy  these  requirements  when  their  material  is 
appropriate. 

In  the  last  term  of  her  senior  year  the  student  majoring  in  English  and 
Creative  Writing  must  present  a  major  piece  of  writing  and  she  must  complete 
a  comprehensive  exercise  that  demonstrates  a  knowledge  of  the  major  periods 
of  English  and  American  literature.  The  exact  form  that  the  exercise  will 
take  will  be  determined  in  the  fall  of  the  senior  year  by  the  Department  in 
consultation  with  the  students.    If  a  senior  thesis  is  elected  to  fulfill  this  re- 
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quirement,  it  must  show  an  historical  knowledge  of  the  genre  in  which 
the  student  writes.  No  academic  credit  will  be  given  for  it,  and  both  it  and 
the  piece  of  writing  must  be  completed  by  the  date  of  the  comprehensive 
examinations. 

The  major  in  Drama  is  based  on  English  21,  22.  A  student  who  elects 
Drama  as  her  major  subject  must  complete  at  least  nine  additional  units 
within  the  Department.  The  work  of  the  major  must  include  the  following 
courses:  either  225  or  226,  either  279  or  280,  283,  284,  289,  290,  357,  and  at 
least  two  units  selected  from  223,  either  225  or  226,  either  279  or  280,  or  ap- 
proved Winter-term  courses.  The  student  must  complete  a  directing  project 
and,  in  her  senior  year,  a  comprehensive  exercise. 

The  majors  in  American  History  and  Literature  and  in  Dance  and  Drama 
are  described  under  interdepartmental  majors. 

English  1,  Thought  and  Expression,  is  required  of  all  freshmen  except 
those  who  are  exempted  or  advanced.  A  student  who  fails  English  1  is  re- 
quired to  take  Composition  in  the  Winter  term. 

1     Thought  and  Expression 

The  study  of  prose,  poetry,  and  drama,  as  a  basis  for  training  in  writing. 

Members  of  the  Department 
4    Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton 

A  study  of  selected  works  by  these  three  writers.  Chaucer  will  be  read  in 
translation.  Tamburr 

6    Introduction  to  Creative  Writing 

The  study  and  writing  of  autobiography  and  short  fiction. 

Requisite:    Permission.  Smart 

[8    Women  and  Literature] 

A  study  of  women  characters  and  women  writers  in  American  and  foreign 
literature,  from  antiquity  to  the  present. 

16    American  Fiction 

Six  classic  writers  (typically  Poe,  Hawthorne,  Twain,  James,  Howells,  and 
Faulkner)  considered  as  novelists,  short-story  writers,  or  both.  Savarese 
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[18    Short  Novels  of  the  Supernatural] 

A  reading  of  nineteenth  and  twentieth-century  works,  American,  British,  and 

continental,  by  such  writers  as  Hoffmann,  Poe,  James,   Kafka,  and  Lawrence. 

Alternate  years.  Winner 

20    Russian  Literature  in  Translation 

A  reading  of  significant  works — drama,  fiction,  and  autobiography — of  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries,  by  such  writers  as  Gogol,  Turgenev, 
Dostoevsky,  Tolstoy,  Chekhov,  and  Solzhenitzyn.  Rowland 

24    Literature  of  Childhood 

A  study  of  the  image  of  the  child  in  both  adult  and  children's  works  by  such 
writers  as  Blake,  Dickens,  Carroll,  Stevenson,  Kipling,  and  Golding. 

Alternate  years.  Winner 

26    World  Fiction  Since  1945 

A  reading  of  significant  American  and  foreign  fiction  since  World  War  II,  by 
such  writers  as  Camus,  Burgess,  Solzhenitzyn,  and  Vonnegut.  Foreign  works  will 
be  read  in  translation.  Aiken 

103,  104    Major  British  Writers 

A  study  of  important  works  of  major  writers.  Fall  term:  Chaucer,  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  and  a  selecton  from  the  lyric  poets.  Spring  term:  Swift,  Pope,  Fielding, 
Wordsworth,  Keats,  Dickens,  Yeats,  and  Joyce. 

Either  term  may  be  elected  independently.  Fall  term:    Maddox 

Spring  term:    Tamburr 

131,  132    Special  Studies  (Vi  or  1) 

Topics  in  literature,  writing,  or  drama  pursued  by  individual  students  under 

supervision. 

Open,  with  permission  of  the  Department,  to  specially  qualified  sophomores 
and  spring-term  freshmen.  Either  term  may  be  elected  independently. 

Members  of  the  Department 

177,  178    Major  American  Writers 

The   development   of   the   literature   of   the    United   States,   with    detailed    con- 
sideration of  some  of  the  major  writers  of  the  nineteenth   and   twentieth   cen- 
turies. Fall  term:   the  beginnings  to  1865.  Spring  term:   1865  to  the  present. 
Either  term  may  be  elected  independently.  Fall  term:    Winner 

Spring  term:   Dabney,  Winner 

[213     Studies  in  Medieval  Literature] 

The  study  of  selected  medieval  works  both  in  the  original  and  in  translation. 
Sophomores  admitted  by  permission.  Alternate  years.  Piepho 

[217    History  of  the  English  Language] 

A  study  of  the  continuing  development  of  English  words  and  syntax — including 
sources  of  the  vocabulary  and  changes  of  form,  sound,  and  meaning — as  an  aid 
to  literary  criticism. 

Sophomores  admitted  by  permission. 

219     Chaucer 

A  reading  of  Chaucer's  major  works. 

Sophomores  admitted  by  permission.    Alternate  years.  Tamburr 
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[223     English  Drama] 

A  study  of  the  major  works  of  English  drama  from  the  beginnings  to  1642, 
excluding  Shakespeare. 

Sophomores  admitted  by  permission.  Alternate  years.  Aiken 

225  Shakespeare:    Twelve  Plays 

A  reading  of  twelve  plays  chosen  from  the  various  forms  of  <lrama  and  periods 
of  Shakespeare's  career,  excluding  those  to  be  studied  in  English  226. 

Sophomores  admitted   by  permission.  Rowland 

226  Shakespeare:    Six  Plays 

A  reading  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Richard  the  Second,  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  As  You  Like  It,  Hamlet,  and  The  Tempest. 

Sophomores  admitted  by  permission.  Rowland,  Tamburr 

[229,  230    Studies  in  American  Literature] 

The  study  of  selected   topics  in  American   literature   from   the  colonial   period 

to  the  modern. 

Prerequisite:     English    117,   178  or  permission.   Either   term   may   be  elected 
independently.   Alternate   years.  Winner 

231,  232     American  Literary  Genres 

The  study  of  selected  genres  in  American  literature.  Fall  term:  Southern  lit- 
erature, with  emphasis  on  the  twentieth  century.  Spring  term:  landscape  in 
poetry,  prose,  and  painting,   with  emphasis  on   the  nineteenth   century. 

Prerequisite:     English    177,   178   or   permisson.   Either   term    may   be   elected 
independently.  Alternate  years.  Winner 

237,  238     English  Literature  of  the  Renaissance 

Fall  term:   sixteenth-century  prose  and  poetry.   Spring  term:    seventeenth-century 

prose  and  poetry. 

Sophomores  admitted  by  permission.    Either  term  may  be  elected   indepen- 
dently.   Alternate  years.  Fall   term:    Dabney 

Spring  term:   Aiken 

[240     Milton] 

A  reading  of  Milton's  major  works. 

Sophomores  admitted  by  permission.  Alternate  years.  Aiken 

^241,  242     English  Literature  of  the  Restoration  and  the  Eighteenth  Century] 

Fall  term:  drama,  poetry,  and  prose  of  the  Restoration  and  early  eighteenth 
century,  with  emphasis  on  Restoration  comedy,  Dryden,  Swift,  and  Pope.  Spring 
term:  drama,  poetry,  and  prose  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
jwith  emphasis  on  Johnson  and  the  novel. 

Sophomores  admitted  by  permission.    Either  term  may  be  elected  indepen- 
dently.   Alternate  years.  Aiken 

i267,  268    English  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

Fall  term:  Romantic  poetry  and  prose,  with  emphasis  on  Blake,  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats.  Spring  term:  Victorian  poetry  and  prose, 
with  emphasis  on  Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Arnold. 

Sophomores  admitted  by  permission.    Either  term  may  be  elected  indepen- 
dently.  Alternate  years.  Fall  term:    Aiken 

Spring  term:   Dabney 
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[273,  274     The  English  Novel  J 

A   chronological   study   of   the   English   novel   through    the   nineteenth   century. 

Fall  term:    Defoe  to  the  Brontes.    Spring  term:    Dickens  to  James. 

Sophomores  admitted  by  permission.   Either  term  may   be  elected   indepett 
dently.    Alternate  years.  Dabney 

277     British  Literature  of  the  Early  Twentieth  Century 

English  and  Irish  drama,  poetry,  and  prose  from  1890  to  19.^9,  with  emphasis 
on  Shaw,  Yeats,  and  Joyce. 

Sophomores  admitted  by  permission.    Alternate  years.  Dabney 

279,  280     Modem  Drama 

Fall  term:    an  intensive  study  of  plays  by  Ibsen,  Strindberg,  Chekhov,  Shaw, 

Synge,  and  O'Casey.  Spring  term:  a  survey  of  continental,  British,  and  American 

plays  from  World  War  I  to  the  present. 

Sophomores  admitted  by  permission.  Either   term   may  be  elected   indepea 
dently.  Alternate  years.  Aiken 

[293,  294     Modem  Poetry] 

A  chronological  study  of  significant  American  and  British  poets  of  the  modem 
period.  Fall  term:  emphasis  on  Hopkins,  Yeats,  Pound,  and  Eliot.  Spring  term: 
Frost,   Stevens,  Auden,   and   a   selection   of  contemporary   poets. 

Sophomores  admitted  by  permission.   Either   term  may  be  elected   indepeu' 
dently.    Alternate  years.  Rowland 

[295     Modem  Continental  Fiction] 

Readings  from  European  fiction  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries 
chiefly  Russian,  German  and  French. 

Sophomores  admitted  by  permission.    Alternate  years.  Rowland 

297  Twentieth-Century  American  Fiction 
A  study  of  significant  American  fiction  of  the  twentieth  century,  by  such  writers 
as  Faulkner,  Hemingway,  Warren,  O'Connor,  Styron,  and  Hawkes. 

Sophomores   admitted   by  permission.    Alternate  years.  Savarest 

298  Twentieth-Century  British  Fiction 

A  study  of  significant  British  fiction  of  the  twentieth  century,  by  such  writers 
as  Forster,  Woolf,  Lawrence,  Cary,  Huxley,  and  Golding. 

Sophomores  admitted   by  permission.    Alternate   years.  Savaresc 

352     Seminar 

Topical  studies  in  English,  American,  and   foreign   literature. 

Open   to  seniors  majoring   in   English   and   to  other  qualified   seniors   with 
permission  of  the  Department  Dabney 

361,  362     Independent  Studies  (Vi  or  1) 

Special  topics  in  literature,  writing,  or  drama  pursued  by  individual  students 
under  supervision. 

Open,  with  permission  of  the  Department,  to  juniors  or  seniors.    Either  term 
may  be  elected  independently.  Members  of  the  Department 

DRAMA 

21,  22    History  of  the  Theatre 

A  history  of  physical  theatre  from  antiquity  to  the  present.  Fall  term:  the 
Greeks  to  1640.  Spring  term:  1640  to  the  present. 

Either  term  may  be  elected  independently.  Roach 
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131,  132     Special  Studies.  See  English  131,  132. 

[161     Independent  Studies  in  Film-Making] 

An  introduction  to  the  techniques  of  film-making  using  8,  Super-8  and  16  mm. 

equipment. 

Open  by  permission.  Smart 

[223     English  Drama]  See  English  223. 

225,  226    Shakespeare.  See  English  225,  226. 

279,  280     Modem  Drama.  See  English  279,  280. 

283,  284     Dramatic  Literature  and  Theory 

A  study  of  selected  plays  and  critical  writings  from  antiquity  to  the  present. 
Fall  term:  classical  and  neo-classical  drama,  with  emphasis  on  the  relationships 
between  the  two.  Spring  term:  drama  from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twentieth 
centuries,  with  emphasis  on  romanticism,  realism,  and  contemporay  movements. 

Prerequisite:     English  21,  22  or  permission.  Either  term  may  be  elected  in- 
dependently.   Alternate  years.  Roach 

[289    Acting] 

Theatrical  presentation  as  a  critical  approach  to  dramatic  literature.    Reading, 

discussion,  and  performance  to  develop  the  student's  powers  of  expression. 

Prerequisite:     English  21,  22.  Sophomores  admitted  by  permission.  Alternate 
years.  Roach 

[290    Directing] 

Studies  in  approaches  to  directing,  past  and  present,  with  practical  application 

to  one-act  plays  directed  by  the  students. 

Prerequisite:    English  289  and  permission.    Alternate  years.  Roach 

1357     Seminar  in  Drama 

Individual  study  and  research  in  specialized  areas  of  theatre. 

Required  in   the  senior  year  of  all  students  majoring   in   Drama.   Open   to 
other  students  by  permission.  Roach 

1361,  362    Independent  Studies.  See  English  361,  362. 


CREATIVE  WRITING 

101,  102     Writers'  Workshop  I 

The  writing  of  fiction,   poetry,   non-fiction,   and   drama.   The   work   submitted 

will  be  discussed  informally  by  the  group  and  with  the  instructor  in  individual 

conference,  with  the  aim  of  improving  the  student's  ability  to  write  effectively. 

Prerequisite:    Permission.  Smart 

131,  132     Special  Studies.  See  English  131.  132. 

1207,  208     Writers'  Workshop  U 

A  continuation  of  Writers'  Workshop  I. 

Prerequisite:    English   101,  102  and  permission.  Smart 

861,  362     Independent  Studies.  See  English  361,  362. 


52  GREEK  AND  LATIN 

Greek  and  Latin 

Associate   Professors:     Reynold   Burrows;    Kenneth   Wright,    Chairman 

The  Department  of  Greek  and  Latin  offers  an  interdisciplinary  approach  to 
the  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity.  It  integrates  languages,  literature, 
history,  philosophy,  archaeology  and  art  history  in  the  discovery  and  exploration 
of  the  civilizations  that  are  our  own  past.  It  aims  to  develop  in  the  student  a 
competence  in  the  classical  languages,  an  appreciation,  comprehension,  and 
enjoyment  of  those  Greek  and  Latin  authors  who  stand  in  undiminished  status 
against  the  rivals  of  two-thousand  years  and  whose  texts  have  been  the  inspira- 
tion of  every  worthwhile  European  mind,  and  an  understanding  of  the  history 
and  culture  of  the  ancient  world.  The  Department  is  interested  both  in  students 
who  wish  to  do  their  major  work  in  Classical  Studies  and  in  students  who 
wish  to  relate  the  study  of  an  ancient  literature  to  a  modern  literature  or  an 
allied  subject.  Allied  subjects  regularly  include  art,  English,  history,  modern 
languages,  philosophy,  and  religion. 

The  Department  recognizes  three  types  of  concentration:  Greek  and  Latin 
(Classics),  Greek,  and  Latin. 

A  student  concentrating  in  Greek  and  Latin  (Classics)  is  required  to  com- 
plete ten  units  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  above  the  1-2  level.  The 
units  may  be  equally  divided  between  the  two  languages,  or  six  in  one  and 
four  in  the  other  may  be  taken.  In  addition,  two  units  in  Ancient  History  are 
required, 

A  student  concentrating  in  Greek  is  required  to  complete  ten  units  in  the 
Department,  of  which  six  must  be  in  the  Greek  language  above  the  1-2  level. 
In  addition,  two  units  in  Ancient  History  are  required. 

A  student  concentrating  in  Latin  is  required  to  complete  ten  units  in  the 
Department,  of  which  eight  must  be  in  the  Latin  language  above  the  1-2  level. 
In  addition,   two   units  in   Ancient   History   are   required. 

In  the  spring  term  of  her  senior  year  the  student  majoring  in  Greek,  Latin, 
or  Classics  is  required  to  complete  a  comprehensive  exercise  which  will  con- 
sist of  two  parts:  part  one  will  test  the  candidate's  ability  to  translate  Greek 
or  Latin,  or  both;  part  two  will  test  her  general  knowledge  of  Greek  or  Roman 
literature  and  culture,  or  both.  To  assist  her  in  preparing  for  this  latter  part 
of  the  comprehensive  requirement,  during  the  course  of  her  junior  and  senior 
years  a  major  will  be  required  to  cover  a  reading  list  in  English  translation  of 
important  works  not  read  in  courses  normally  offered  by  the  Department. 

GREEK 

1-2     Elementary  Greek 

The  essentials  of  classical  Greek  grammar  and  syntax  necessary  for  a  foundation 
in  reading,  with  written  exercises  and  translation  Selected  prose  is  read  in 
the  Spring  term.  Wright 
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35,  36     Intermediate  Greek 

Readings  in  selected  Greek  authors,  supplemented  by  a  review  of  basic  grammar 
and  syntax,  with  emphasis  on  developing  the  student's  proficiency  in  accurate 
reading  and  critical  analysis  of  literary  texts. 

Prerequisite:   Greek  1-2  or  two  units  of  Greek  at  entrance.  Wright 

[121     Greek  Historians] 

Reading  in  the  major  Greek  historians  with  particular  attention  to  content, 
literary  and   historical   technique,   and   historical   perspective. 

Prerequisite:    Greek  35,  36  or  the  equivalent,  or  permission.  Wright 

[122     Plato] 

Selected  readings  from  the  dialogues  of  Plato;  lectures  and  discussion  on  Platonic 
thought  and  style. 

Prerequisite:   Greek  35,  36  or  the  equivalent,  or  permission.  Burrows 

261  Greek  Epic 

Language,  style,  and  content  of  the  Homeric  epic,  with  readings  in  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey. 

Prerequisite:    Greek  35,  36  or  the  equivalent,  or  permission.  Burrows 

262  Greek  Drama 

One  or  two  plays  studied  in  detail,  with  special  attention  to  their  relevant  cul- 
tural contexts,  poetic  and  dramatic  structure,  use  of  mythical  material,  and 
treatment  of  character. 

Prerequisite:    Greek  35,  36  or  the  equivalent,  or  permission.  Burrows 

361,  362     Special  Studies  in  Greek 

Special  topics  pursued  by  individual  students  under  supervision. 

Prerequisite:    permission  Members  of  the  Department 

1-2     Elementary  Latin 

The  essentials  of  Latin  grammar  and  syntax  necessary  for  a  foundation  in  read- 
ing, with  written  exercises  and  translation.  Selected  prose  is  read  in  the  Spring 
term.  Burrows 

35,  36     Intermediate  Latin 

Fall  term:  selections  from  Cicero  and  the  poems  of  Catullus  and  Ovid,  with 
special  attention  to  problems  of  language  for  students  who  need  a  review  of 
.basic  grammar  and  syntax.  Introduction  to  problems  of  translation  and  in- 
terpretation. Spring  term:  selections  from  Vergil's  Aeneid  and  Horace's  Odes, 
with  attention   to  the  techniques  of  literary  analysis  and  criticism. 

Prerequisite:   Latin  1-2  or  two  oi  three  units  of  Latin  at  entrance.        Wright 

[121     Roman  Historical  Writing] 

\  historical  and  critical  analysis  of  how  the  Romans  attempted  to  tell  what 
riappcned,  with  readings  in  Sallust,  Caesar,  Livy,  and  the  shorter  works  of 
Tacitus. 

Prerequisite:    Latin  35,  36  or  three  or  four  units  of  Latin  at  entrance. 

Wright 
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[122     Cicero  and  Lucretius] 

Reading  of  selections  from  the  philosophical  treatises  of  Cicero  chosen  to  il- 
lustrate his  point  of  view  in  ethics,  politics,  and  religion,  and  of  selections 
from  the  De  Rerum  Natura  of  Lucretius,  with  emphasis  on  the  philosophic  and 
literary  features  of  the  poem. 

Prerequisite:    Latin  35,  36  or  three  or  four  units  of  Latin  at  entrance. 

Burrows 

261  Roman  Satirists  and  their  Satire 

Close  reading  of  selected  works  of  Horace  and  Juvenal,  supplemented  by  studies 
in  the  early  history  of  the  genre  and  by  discussion  of  satire  as  a  literary  at- 
titude. 

Prerequisite:    Latin  35,  36  or  three  or  four  units  of  Latin  at  entrance. 

Burrows 

262  Plautus  and  Roman  Comedy 

A  study  of  Plautus  in  relation  to  contemporary  Roman  culture  and  the  comic 
tradition. 

Prerequisite:    Latin  35,  36  or  three  or  four  units  of  Latin  at  entrance. 

Wright 

[271     Vergil] 

Aeneid  6-12  studied  in  the  light  of  ancient  poetical  theory  and  the  epic  tradition. 

Prerequisite:    Latin  35,  36  or  three  or  four  units  of  Latin  at  entrance. 

Wrighl 

[272    Tacitus] 

Tacitus'  approach  to  history  as  revealed  by  those  portions  of  his  works    (with 

emphasis  on  the  Annals)  which  illustrate  such  topics  as  his  view  of  the  nature 

and  effects  of  autocracy  and  of  the  value,  influence,  and  shortcomings  of  Roman 

civilization. 

Prerequisite:    Latin  35,  36  or  three  or  four  units  of  Latin  at  entrance. 

Burrow! 

361,  362     Special  Studies  in  Latin 

Special  topics  pursued  by  individual  students  under  supervision. 

Prerequisite:    Any  200-level  Latin  course  or  permission. 

Members  of  the  Departmen 


CLASSICAL  CIVILIZATION 

The  following  courses  do  not  require  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  or  Latin 
languages. 

9     Oassical  Mythology 

The  nature,  purposes,  and  continuity  of  myth.  A  survey  of  the  range  and  con- 
tent of  Near  Eastern,  Greek  and  other  mythologies  and  an  examination  of  the 
historical  basis  of  the  myths  and  their  place  in  Greek  and  Near  Eastern  litera- 
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ture  and  culture  in  general.  Current  theories  of  myth  applied  to  ancient 
sources.  Various  approaches  to  myth  with  attention  to  those  uses  that  have 
assured  its  continuing  vitality.  Wright 

12    Introduction  to  Greek  Archaeology 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  archaeology  and  material  culture  in  Greek  lands 
and  a  detailed  study  of  several  key  sites  in  Greece  and  the  Aegean,  including 
Troy,  the  Palace  of  Minos  at  Knossos,  Olympia,  Delphi,  and  Athens,  as  re- 
vealed by  archaeological  finds  and  analysis.  Emphasis  on  the  history  of  archae- 
ological discovery.    Illustrated  lectures  and  discussion.  Wright 

13,  14    Greek  Literature  in  Translation 

An  introduction  to  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  Greek  literature  and  to  the  con- 
text  in   which   they  were   written.    Fall   term:     the   most   significant   works   of 
'   Homer,  the  lyric  poets,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  Aristophanes.   Spring 
term:    Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Plato,  and  Aristotle. 

Either  term  may  be  elected  independently.  Burrows 


16    Latin  Literature  in  Translation 

Reading  and  discussion  of  the  major  works  of   Latin   literature   from   its   be- 
ginnings in  the  Republic  to  the  second  century  A.D.   Plautus,  Terence,  Catullus, 
.  Cicero,  Horace,  Vergil,  the  elegists,  Livy,  Seneca  the  Younger,  Petronius,  Taci- 
.  tus,  Juvenal,   and   Apuleius.    Analysis   of   individual    works    in    terms   of   each 
i'lauthor's  own  life  and  of  the  social,  educational,  and  political  conditions  in  which 
he  worked,  with  particular  attention  to  literary  themes  and  techniques. 

Burrows 

"I  115    Ancient  Historians  and  their  Theories  of  History 

1)  Material  and  methods  of  the  major  ancient  historians;  readings  in  Herodotus, 
I  Thucydides,  Livy,  Tacitus  and   the   biographers  Plutarch   and   Suetonius.    The 
»  development  of  historiography,  its  relationship  to  philosophy,  politics,  literature 
;e|and  science,  and  the  problem  of  fact  and  interpretation. 

Prerequisite:    two  units  of  history  or  permission.  Wright 

[121]     Athens  in  the  Age  of  Pericles 

A  study  of  the  topography,  architecture,  sculpture,  and  vase  painting  and  a 
discussion  of  the  tragedies  of  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  and  some  of  Euripides, 
'all  set  against  the  background  of  the  Fifty  Years  (480-430  EC)  as  described  by 
Thucydides  (Books  1  and  2)  and  Plutarch  (Lives  of  Themistocles,  Aristides, 
Cimon,  and  Pericles). 

Open  to  freshmen  by  permission.  Burrows 

[122]     Rome  in  the  Age  of  Augustus 

An  investigation  of  the  political,  social,  moral  and  artistic  life  of  Rome  from 
31  BC  to  AD  14,  with  a  detailed  investigation  of  the  phenomenon  known  as 
the  Principate.  Selections  from  primary  sources,  literary  and  epigraphical,  with 
supplementary  study  assignments  to  achieve  an  integrated  view  of  the  period. 

Open  to  freshmen  by  permission.  Burrows 
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Mathematics 


Associate  Professor:    Judith  M.  Elkins 

Assistant  Professors:   John  Daughtry,  Acting  Chairman,  Mark  W.  Schuh 


A  student  who  elects  Mathematics  as  her  major  subject  must  complete  six 
units  of  Mathematics  in  courses  numbered  over  200  which  shall  include  Mathe- 
matics 221,  309,  and  310. 

The  senior  comprehensive  requirement  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  project  to 
be  determined  by  the  Department  in  consulution  with  the  student  in  the  fall 
of  the  senior  year. 

7  Mathematics  for  the  Liberal  Arts 

Introductory  logic  and  set  theory,  programming  and  use  of  the  computer, 
elementary  probability  theory,  linear  programming  and  game  theory,  and 
selected  topics  in  matrix  algebra.  Applications  to  economics,  psychology, 
sociology,  biology,  and  other  fields.  This  course  is  designed  primarily  for 
non-majors. 

Prerequisite:   Three  entrance  units. 

8  Mathematics  for  the  Liberal  Arts 

Elements  of  probability  and  statistics.  Analysis  of  data,  statistical  distributions, 
and  measures  of  central  tendency.  Applications  to  the  biological,  behavioral, 
and  social  sciences. 

Prerequisite:     Three    entrance    units.     Mathematics    8    may    be    elected    in- 
dependently of  Mathematics  7. 

25  or  26    Calculus  I 

Elements  of  plane  analytic  geometry,  differentiation  and  integration  of  ele- 
mentary functions.  Applications  to  maxima  and  minima.  Introductory  com- 
puter programming. 

Prerequisite:   Three  entrance  units. 

[50  or  51     Descriptive  Astronomy] 

Constellations,  stars,  and  planets.  The  structure  and  evolution  of  the  universe, 
the  galaxies,  the  stars,  and  the  solar  system. 

56    Calculus  II 

Continuation  of  Calculus  I  including  formal  integration,  sequences  and  series. 
Applications  to  areas,  volumes,  and  scientific  problems. 

Prerequisite:    Mathematics  25. 
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104    Probability  and  Statistics 

An  introduction  to  the  theory  of  probability,  distributions  and  sampling,  and 
the  use  of  these  theories  in  estimation  of  statistical  quantities  and  in  tht 
testing  of  hypotheses. 

Prerequisite:    Mathematics  56 


117,  120    Linear  Algebra  and  Multivariable  Calculus 

Vector  spaces,  linear   transformations,  partial   differentiation,   multiple   integra 

tion,  and  vector  calculus. 

Prerequisite:   Mathematics  56 

151  or  [152]     Mathematics  for  Elementary  Teachers 

This  course,   together  with  any  other  one-term  mathematics  course,  will   fulfil' 
the  state  requirement  in  mathematics  for  certification  for  teaching  in  the  ele 
mentary  schools  in  Virginia. 

Open  to  juniors  and  seniors  who  are  not  Mathematics  majors.    Given  wher 
desired  by  a  sufficient  number  of  students. 

207,  208    Intermediate  Analysis 

Sequences  and  series,  Fourier  series,  topics  chosen  from  differential  equations: 
vector  analysis,  and  complex  variables. 

Prerequisite:   Mathematics  120 

[209]  or  210    Modern  Geometry 

Foundations  of  Euclidean,  projective,   and   non-Euclidean   geometries. 
Prerequisite:    Mathematics  117  or  permission.    Alternate  years. 


221     Modem  Algebra 

Elementary    theory   of   groups,    rings,    integral   domains,    and    fields.     Requirec 
of  all  Mathematics  majors. 

Prerequisite:    Mathematics  120 


222    Selected  Topics  in  Algebra 

Contents  of  this  course  will  vary  from  year  to  year.  A  typical  course  might  in 
elude  topics  from  one  of  the  following  areas:  matrix  theory,  rings  and  modules 
or  Galois  theory. 

Prerequisite:   Mathematics  221  or  permission 


261,  [262]     Special  Topics  in  Mathematics 

Contents  of   this  course   will   vary   according   to   the   interests   of   the   student! 

and  instructor. 

Prerequisite:    Permission.    Either  term  may  be  elected  independently. 
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[265  or  266     Numerical  Analysis] 

Numerical   methods    applied    to    tabulated    data,    interpolation,    differentiation, 
integration,    and    curve    fitting.     Solution    of    linear,    algebraic,    transcendental, 
and  differential  equations.    Introduction   to  linear  programming. 
Prerequisite:   Mathematics  120  or  permission.   Alternate  years. 

309,  310     Topology  and  Real  Analysis 

Metric  and   topological  spaces,   mappings,   limits  and   continuity,   measure   and 
integration,  and  other  topics. 

Prerequisite:   Mathematics  207  or  permission. 

)61,  362     Independent  Studies  in  Mathematics 

Special   topics,  pursued   by  individual   students   under   supervision. 
Prerequisite:   Open  to  majors  with  permission. 

Members  of  the  Department 


MODERN  LANGUAGES 

Professors:   Maria  Z.  Embeitab,  Robert  G.  Marshall*,  Marie-  Thertse  Sommerville 

\ssociate  Professors:    Robert  W.  Artinian,  Chairman,  Gilberte  Van  Treese,  Glenn 

[.  Van  Treese 

\ssistant  Professors:    Ronald  E.  Horwege,  Nancy  B.  Cromey,  Jack  D.  Merrill 

nstructor:    Peter  C.  Hutchison,  Jr. 

v'isiting  Instructor:    Ann  R.  Cheatham 

Majors  are  offered  in  French,  Spanish,  and  Modern  Languages;  and  in 
erman  for  students  who  1)  spend  their  junior  year  in  an  approved  program 
>f  studies  abroad,  or  2)  participate  in  an  approved  program  of  summer 
tudies.  The  Department  also  participates  in  a  program  leading  to  majors 
n  French  Studies  and  German  Studies  in  cooperation  with  various  other  aca- 
lemic  departments. 

A  student  who  chooses  one  of  these  majors  is  expected  to  achieve  a  reari- 
ng, writing,  and  speaking  knowledge  of  the  language  in  which  she  concen- 
rates.  The  foreign  language  in  question  is  used  in  all  advanced  courses  and 
IS  much  as  possible  in  the  others.  The  Department  recommends  a  residence 
>f  six  weeks  or  more  in  a  summer  school  where  the  exclusive  use  of  the  foreign 
anguage  is  required.  A  student  who  has  begun  the  study  of  a  language  in 
:ollege  will  still  find  it  possible  to  fulfill  the  major  requirement  in  the  lan- 
[uage  by  arranging  her  courses   in   consultation   with   her  major   professor. 

The  nature  of  the  senior  comprehensive  examination  or  comparable  exer- 

!ise  for  all  these  majors  will  be  determined  in  the  autumn  of  the  senior  year 

>y  the  faculty  of  the  Department  in  consultation  with   the  students.    The  re- 

•|uirenient  may  consist  of  or  include  demonstration  of  oral  proficiency  in  the 

anguage  of  concentration. 


On  sabbatical  leave.  Winter  and  Spring  Terms,  1976 
Part-time;  Director,  Junior  Year  in  France 
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A  student  who  elects  French  as  her  major  subject  will  present  at  least 
eleven  units  in  French  courses  numbered  100  or  above.  Six  of  these  units 
will  be  in  literature  courses,  and  three  of  the  six  will  be  in  courses  covering 
periods  prior  to  1800.  It  is  expected  that  the  student  wishing  to  concentrate 
in  literature,  or  the  student  preparing  for  graduate  school,  will  present  as 
well-rounded  a  program  as  possible.  The  student  wishing  to  concentrate  in 
language,  or  the  student  who  is  preparing  to  teach  French  in  elementary  or 
secondary  schools,  should  select  at  least  five  units  from  among  those  depart- 
mental offerings  in  language  and  culture.  The  Seminar  (French  351)  is  re- 
quired of  all  students  majoring  in  French   with   a  concentration   in  literature. 

A  student  who  elects  Spanish  as  her  major  subject  will  present  at  least 
eleven   units  in  Spanish   courses  numbered   100  or   above. 

A  student  who  elects  German  as  her  major  subject  must  have  taken  German 
121,  122  or  the  equivalent,  as  a  prerequisite.  A  major  consists  of  eight  ad- 
ditional units  of  literature  courses. 

A  student  who  elects  Modern  Languages  as  her  major  subject  must  complete 
fifteen  units  in  any  three  languages.  She  may  complete  five  units  in  each  of 
three  languages,  including  only  courses  normally  creditable  to  the  major  in 
those  languages,  or  she  may  complete  six  units  in  a  language  of  principal 
concentration,  including  only  courses  creditable  to  the  major  in  that  language 
and  at  least  two  units  in  literature,  in  which  case  she  must  present  also  at 
least  four  units  in  courses  creditable  toward  the  major  in  a  second  language, 
and  at  least   two  units  above   the  intermediate  level  in  a   third  language. 
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LANGUAGE  AND  CULTURE 

1,  2     Elementary  French 

For  beginners.    Four  class  periods  and   two   laboratory  periods. 

Members  of  the  Department 

2X    Elementary  French 

Reserved  for  those  students  who  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  language. 
Students  who  take  this  course  are  expected  to  continue  the  study  of  French 
in  the  Winter  term  (French  2^V)  and  to  continue  in  the  Spring  term  with 
French  6.  L 

Four  class  periods  and  two  laboratory  periods. 

Members  of  the  Department 

5,  6    Intermediate  French 

Formal  study  and  practice  in  speaking,  reading,  writing  and  understanding 
French.    Regular  laboratory   attendance   is  required. 

Prerequisite:    French  1,  2    (  for  6:    5  or  2X  and  2W),  or  two  or  three  units 
at  entrance.  Members  of  the  Department 
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7     French  in  Contemporary  Life 

Reserved  for  those  students  who  are  too  advanced  for  French  5  but  have  not 
attained  the  level  of  proficiency  required  for  French  97  or  French  98.  Lab- 
oratory required.  A  student  who  wishes  to  use  French  7  to  satisfy  the  degree 
requirement  in  foreign  language  must  take  French  98  in  the  spring  terra. 
Prerequisite:  Exceptional  achievement  in  French  1,  2  or  in  placement  tests 
at  entrance.  Members  of  the  Department 

119  Phonetics  and  Morphology 

Laboratory  recordings,  discrimination   tests,   pronunciation   drills,   interpretative 

reading. 

Prerequisite:  French  5,  6  or  the  equivalent,  or  permission.   Two  class  periods 
and  one  laboratory.  Sommerville 

120  Syntax  and  Composition 

A  brief  history  of  the  language,  modem  stylistic  usages,  exercises  in  composi- 
tion. 

Prerequisite:    French  5,6  or  the  equivalent,  or  permission. 

Sommerville 

131,  132     French  Conversation 

Oral  self-expression  based  on  contemporary  topics. 

Prerequisite:   French  5,  6  or  the  equivalent,  or  permission.    Either  term  may 
be  elected  independently.  G.  Van  Treese 

[217]   218     Theme  et  Version 

Theme:    translation  of  selected  works  from   English   into  French. 

Version:    translation   of  selected  works   from   French   into   English. 

Both   Theme  and   Version  will  be  treated  in  each   term. 

Prerequisite:    Any  course  in  French   numbered   100  or  above.    Either   term 
may  be  elected  independently.  G.  J.  Van  Treese 

231     History  and  Culture  of  Modern  France  from  1870  to  1918 

The  establishment  of  democracy  in  France.    Customs  and  mores  of  the  French. 
French  civilization  as  reflected  in   the  arts. 

Prerequisite:    Any  course  in  French  numbered  100  or  above,  or  permission. 

Sommerville 

[232     History  and  Culture  of  Modern  France  from  1918  to  the  Present] 

Political  evolution.    Customs  and  mores  of  the  French.    French  civilization  as 

reflected  in  the  arts. 

Prerequisite:    Any  course  in  French  numbered  100  or  above,  or  permission. 

Sommerville 

LITERATURE 

97,  98     Introduction  to  French  Literature 

;  Major   works,   selected    from   various    periods   of   French    literary    history,   will 

be  read  and  discussed. 

Prerequisite:    French  5,  6  or  the  equivalent,  or  3  units  at  entrance.    Either 
term  may  be  elected  independently.  Members  of  the  Department 
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133,  134     History  of  French  Literature 

Development  of  main  literary  movements  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present. 
Prerequisite:  Four  units  at  entrance,  or  exceptional  achievement  in  place- 
ment tests  or  in  French  5,  6  or  7.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  taken 
French   121,   122.    Either   term   may   be  elected  independently. 

G.  J.  Van  Treese 

Prerequisite  for  all  of  the  following  courses:    Any  course  in  French  numbered 
100  or  above,  or  97,  98  and  permission. 

[227     Mediaeval  France] 

Readings,  in  modem  French,  chosen  to  reveal  the  cultural  values  of  the  Middle 
Ages. 

Alternate  years.  Cromey 

234     The  Renaissance  in  France 

The  study  of  intellectual   and   artistic  movements  of  sixteenth-century   France 
from  Rabelais  to  Montaigne. 

Alternate  years.  Cromey 

[247     Baroque  Literature  and  Early  Classicism  of  the  Seventeenth  Century] 
Alternate  years. 

248     Seventeenth-Century  French  Classicism 
Alternate  years. 

257     Les  Philosophes 

Major  figures  of   the  eighteenth-century   Enlightenment   in   France. 

Alternate  years.  G.  J.  Van  Treese 

[258    Literary  Genres  in  the  Age  of  Enlightenment] 

Representative  works  illustrating  the  development  of  trends  in   the  novel,  the 
theater  and  poetry  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Alternate  years.  Marshall 

263     Romanticism 

The  development  of  the  Romantic  movement  in  nineteenth-century  France. 
Alternate  years.  Artinian 

[264     Realism  and  Naturalism] 

The    development    of    the    realist    and    naturalist    movements    in    nineteenth- 
century  France. 
Alternate  years. 

[265X  or  265Y     Baudelaire  and  the  Symbolists] 

271     Twentieth-Century  French  Novel  to  1940 

Gide,  Proust,  Malraux,  Giono,  Mauriac.  J 

Alternate  years.  G.  Van   Treese 

[272     French  Novel  Since  1940]  ; 

Sartre,  Camus,  Le  Nouveau  Roman.  1 

Alternate  years.  1 
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[273     French  Drama  Between  the  Two  World  Wars] 

Alternate  years.  Sommerville 

274     Contemporary  French  Drama 

Alternate  years,  Sommerville 

[275X  or]  275Y     Modern  French  Poetry 
Trends  in  poetry  since  Symbolism. 
Alternate  years. 

351,  352     Seminar 

Required  of  seniors  majoring  in  French  literature. 

Open   to  other  qualified  students  with   permission   of  the  Department. 

Marshall 

361,  362     Independent  Studies  in  French  {Vz  or   1) 

Special  topics  pursued   by  individual   students   under  supervision. 

Open,    with    permission    of    the    Department,    to    qualified    seniors.     Either 
term  may  be  elected  independently.  Members  of  the  Department 
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1,  2,     Elementary  German 

For  beginners.    Four  class  periods  and  two  laboratory  periods. 

Horwege 

5,  6     Intermediate  German 

Formal  study  and  practice  in  speaking,  reading,  writing  and  understanding 
German.    Regular  laboratory  attendance  is  required. 

Prerequisite:    German  1,  2  or  two  or  three  units  at  entrance. 

Horwege 

[121,  122     Survey  of  German  Literature] 

The  development  of  trends  in  literature  in  relation  to  the  social,  historical, 
and  religious  conditions  in  Germany  from  the  Middle  Ages  through  the  nine- 
teenth century.    Major  works  are  read  and  discussed. 

Prerequisite:    German  5,  6  or  three  units  at  entrance.    Alternate  years. 

Horwege 

[121m,  122m     Survey  of  German  Literature  for  Advanced  Students] 
Given   in  conjunction   with   German    121,   122.    Students  who   take   this   course 
are  required   to  make   arrangements  with   the   instructor   in   advance   of  regis- 
tration  for  independent  work   of  a   more   advanced   nature.    May   be   counted 
toward  the  major. 

Prerequisite:  German  5,  6  or  three  units  at  entrance,  and  permission. 

Horwege 

125,  126     Readings  in  Modern  German  Literature 

Selected  readings  from  such  authors  as  Kafka,  Mann,  Rilke,  Hofmannsthal, 
Schnitzler,  George,  Trakl,  Heym,  Benn,  Celan.  Emphasis  on  the  Novelle  and 
lyric  poetry. 

Prerequisite:   German  5,  6  or  three  units  at  entrance.  Horwege 
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125in,  126tn     Readings  in  Modem  German  Literature  for  Advanced  Students 

Given  in  conjunction  with  German  125,  126.  Students  who  take  this  course 
are  required  to  make  arrangements  with  the  instructor  in  advance  of  regis- 
tration for  independent  work  of  a  more  advanced  nature.  May  be  counted 
toward  the  major. 

Prerequisite:    German  5,  6  or  three  units  at  entrance,  and  permission. 

Horwege 
[201,  202     Classicism  and  its  precursors] 

Lessing,  Wieland,  Lichtenberg,  the  classical  drama  and  poetry  of  Goethe  and 
Schiller. 

Prerequisite:    German   125,  126  or  the  equivalent.  Horwege 

203  STURM  UNO  DRANG  and  Romanticism 

Selections  from  the  poetry  and  drama  of  Sturm  und  Drang,  the  early  works  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller,  Tieck,  Novalis,  Brentano,  Arnim,  Eichendorff,  the  Schlegels, 
E.  T.  A.  Hoffman. 

Prerequisite:    German   125,   126  or   the  equivalent.    Alternate  years. 

Horwege 

204  German  Literature  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 

Selections  from  the  writers  of  Jungdeutschland,  Grabbe,  Lenau,  Morike,  Droste- 
Hiilshoff,  Hebbel,  Grillparzer,  Ludwig,  Nestroy,  Stifter,  C.  F.  Meyer,  Keller, 
Fontane. 

Prerequisite:    German  125,  126  or  the  equivalent.  Horwege 

[305     The  Modern  German  Novel] 

Selected  novels  of  Thomas   Mann,  Kafka,  Doblin,  Broch,   Musil,   Hesse,  Grass, 

Boll,  Frisch. 

Prerequisite:   German  201,  202  or  203,  204  or  permission.  Horwege 

[306    The  Modem  German  Drama] 

Selected  plays  by  Hauptmann,  Wedelkind,  Hofmannsthal,  Toller,  Kaiser, 
Sternheim,  Brecht,  Diirrenmatt,  Frisch. 

Prerequisite:    German  201,  202,  or  203,  204,  or  permission. 

Alternate  years.  Horwege 

[351,  352    Seminar] 

Open    to    seniors    majoring    in    German    and    other    qualified    students    by 
permission.    Given  when   desired   by   a  sufficient  number  of  students. 

Horwege 

361,  362     Independent  Studies  in  German  {Vi  or  1) 

Special   topics  pursued   by   individual   students   under   supervision. 

Open  with  permission  of  the  department  to  qualified  seniors.    Either  term 
may  be  elected  independently.  Horwege 


Italian 


1,  2    Elementary  Italian 

A  study  of  the  essentials  of  grammar,  the  development  of  a  simple,  practical 
vocabulary,  and  readings  based  on  present-day  Italian  life. 

For  beginners.    Four  class  periods  and  two  laboratory  periods. 

Cromey 
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5,  6    Intermediate  Italian 

Formal  study  and  practice  in  speaking,  reading,  writing  and  understanding 
Italian.     Regular   laboratory   attendance   required. 

Prerequisite:    Italian  1,  2  or  two  or  three  units  at  entrance. 

Cromey 
361,  362     Independent  Studies  in  Italian 

Special  topics  pursued   by  individual  students  under  supervision. 

Open,  with  permission  of  the  Department,  to  qualified  students.   Either  term 
may  be  elected  independently.  Cromey 

Spanish 

1,  2     Elementary  Spanish 

For  beginners.    Four  class  periods  and   two  laboratory  periods. 

Hutchison 
2X    Elementary  Spanish 

Reserved  for  those  students  who  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  language. 
Students  who  take  this  course  are  expected  to  continue  the  study  of  Spanish 
in  the  Winter  term  (Spanish  2VV)  and  to  continue  in  the  Spring  term  with 
Spanish  6. 

Four  class  periods  and  two  laboratory  periods,  Hutchison 

5,  6     Intermediate  Spanish 

Formal   study   and   practice   in   speaking,   reading,   writing   and    understanding 

Spanish.    Regular  laboratory  attendance   is  required. 

Prerequisite:    Spanish   1,  2  or  two  or   three  units  at  entrance    (for  6:   5  or 
2X  and  2W).  Hutchison 

7    Spanish  in  Contemporary  Life 

Reser\'ed  for  those  students  who  are  too  advanced  for  Spanish  5  but  have  not 
attained  the  level  of  proficiency  required  for  Spanish  97  or  Spanish  98.  Lab- 
oratory required.  A  student  who  wishes  to  use  Spanish  7  to  satisfy  the  degree 
requirement  in  foreign  language  must  take  Spanish  98  in  the  Spring  term. 
Prerequisite:  Exceptional  achievement  in  Spanish  1,  2  or  in  placement  tests 
at   entrance.  Merrill 

97,  98     Introduction  to  Latin-American  Literature 

Selected  readings  from  the  most  representative  Latin-American  authors.  Special 
emphasis  is  given   to   the  interrelationship  of  social  and   literary  history. 

Prerequisite:    Spanish  5,  6  or  the  equivalent,  or  3  units  at  entrance.    Either 
term  may  be  elected  independently.  Merrill 

121,  122     Introduction  to  Spanish  Literature 

Fall  term:  a  critical  study  based  on  readings  and  discussions  of  selected 
representative  works  of  Spanish  literature  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries.  Spring  term:  a  study  of  selected  representative  works  of  Spanish 
literature  from  its  origins  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Special  em- 
phasis is  given  to  the  interrelationship  of  social  and  literary  history. 

Prerequisite:    Four  units  at  entrance,  or  exceptional  achievement  in  place- 
ment tests  or  in  Spanish  5,  6  or  7.  Either  term  may  be  elected  independently. 

Fall  term:  Embeita 
Spring  term:    Merrill 
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SPANISH 

132X  or  [132Y]     Spanish  Conversation  and  Composition 

A  course  designed  to  improve  the  student's  conversational  ability  through 
reading  and  discussion  of  literary  and  cultural  texts.  Includes  work  in 
written  composition,  morphology,  structure  and  syntax. 

Prerequisite:    Spanish  5,  6  or  the  equivalent,  or  permission. 

Merrill 
Prerequisite  for  all  of  the  following  courses:  Any  course  in  Spanish  numbered^ 
100  or  above,  or  permission. 

[203,  204     Cervantes] 

Study  of  the  artistic  creation  of  Miguel  de  Cervantes  and  its  interrelation 
with  the  literature  of  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century  Spain.  Emphasis  on 
Don  Q^uijote  and  the  Novelas  ejemplares. 

Alternate  years.  Embeita 

[206     The  Generation  of  1898] 

Selected  readings  in  Valle-Inclan,  Unamuno,  Baroja,  Azorin,  Machado,  and 
Benavente.  Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  intellectual  temper  of  the  age 
and  the  European  ideological  influences  on   the  work  of  this  generation. 

Alternate  years.  Embeita 

[217,  218    The  Contemporary  Novel  in  Spain] 

A   comprehensive  study   of   the   most   important   novels   emphasizing  style   and 

literary  values.   Lectures,  discussions. 

Either   term   may  be  elected  independently.    Alternate  years. 

Embeita 

251  The  Literature  of  the  Renaissance 

A  chronological  study  of  the  most  significant  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century 

with  emphasis  on  their  artistic  expression  and  the  literary  currents  of  the  time. 

Alternate  years.  Embeita 

252  The  Baroque  Literature  of  Spain 

A  study  of   the   poetry,   theater  and   prose  of   the   Baroque   with    the  develop- 
ment of   the   picaresque   narrative   and   its   influence   on   modern   literature. 
Alternate  years.  Embeita 

[263     Literature  of  Nineteenth-Century  Spain] 

Romanticism,  Realism,  Naturalism  and  Modernism  against  the  background  of 
the  European  literary  currents  of  the  time. 

Alternate  years.  Embeita 

[265     The  Enlightenment  and  Romanticism  in  Latin-American  Literature] 

Alternate  years.  Merrill 

267     Realists  and  Modernists  in  Latin-American  Literature 

Realism  as  the  literary  vision  of  the  native  experience.  Modernism  as  exempli- 
fied by  Ruben  Dario  and  his  contemporaries.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  the 
critical  reading  and  analysis  of  selected  works  of  writers  such  as  Baldomero 
Lillo,  Florencio  Sanchez,  Robert  J.  Payro,  Manuel  Galvez,  Leopoldo  Lugones, 
and  Julio  Herrera  y  Reissig. 

Alternate  years.  Merrill 
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270    Main  Trenrls  in  Contemporay  Latin-American  Literature 

The  move  from  nativist  realism  to  the  various  forms  experimenting  with  lan- 
guage and  structure.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  creative  process  of 
Federico  Gamboa,  Jose  Eustasio  Rivera,  Ricardo  Giiiraldes,  Miguel  Angel  As- 
turias,  and  Jose  Donoso. 

Alternate  years.  Merrill 

271,  272     Social  Writings  and  Critical  Thought  in  Spain 

Spanish    narrative    as    an    expression    of    social,    philosophical    and    historical 

thought  in  Spain   from   the  Golden  Age  until   today. 

Either    term    may    be   elected    independently.     Alternate    years. 

Embeita 
[274     The  Novel  and  the  Short  Story  in  Twentieth-Century  Latin  America] 

Alternate  years.  Merrill 

351   [352]     Seminar 

Open  to  seniors  majoring  in  Spanish  and,  with  permission,  to  especially 
qualified  juniors  majoring  in  Spanish.  Either  terra  may  be  elected  in- 
dependently. Embeita 

361,  362     Independent  Studies  in  Spanish  (Vi  or  1) 

Special   topics   pursued   by   individual   students   under   supervision. 

Open,  with  permission  of  the  Department,  to  qualified  seniors.  Either  term 

may  be  elected  independently.                               Members  of  the  Department 

Music 

Professors:    Lucile  Umbreit,  John  R.  Shannon,  Chairman 
Assistant  Professors:   Jane  Perry-Camp,  Allen  Huszti 

A  student  who  elects  Music  as  her  major  must  have  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted Music  1,  2  and  one  unit  of  applied  music  at  the  credit  level.  For  a 
major  in  Music  twelve  additional  imits  are  required  which  must  include 
Music  23,  24,   141-142,   143-144,  and  one  additional   unit  of  applied   music. 

THEORETICAL  COURSES 

1,  2     Elementary  Theory  and  Ear-Training 

A  study  of  the  basic  materials  of  music:  scales,  intervals,  rhythms,  triads,  7th 
chord;  diatonic,  harmonic  and  melodic  practices  and  constructions;  simple 
modulation.  Shannon 

141-142     Counterpoint 

A  study  of  polyphonic  writing  based  on  sixteenth-,  eighteenth-,  and  twentieth- 
century    techniques.  Shannon 

143-144     Advanced  Harmony  and  Analysis  of  Forms 

A  study  of  the  harmonic  language  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries, 
including  functional  chromaticism;  analysis  of  and  composition  in  the  several 
genre  of  larger  musical  structures  of  that  period.  Perry-Camp 

HISTORY  AND  APPRECIATION  OF  MUSIC 

23     Music  in  History  I 

A  study  of  music  from   the   Renaissance   through   the  works  of  Beethoven. 
Three  hours  lecture  and   two  hours  listening.  Umbreit 
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24     Music  in  History  n 

A  study  of  music  from   Schubert   through   Stravinsky. 

Three   hours   lecture   and    two   hours   listening.  Umbreit 

101  Chamber  Music 

A  study  of  chamber  music  from  early   Haydn   through   Brahms. 
Prerequisite   or  co-requisite:    Music  23   and   24.    Alternate   years. 

Umbreit 

102  Orchestral  Music 

A  study  of  orchestral  music  from   Haydn   through   the  nineteenth  century. 
Prerequisite  or  co-requisite:    Music  23   and  24.    Alternate  years. 

Shannon 
[209     Music  in  the  Twentieth  Century  I] 

A  study  of  music  from   the  early  twentieth   century   through  World  War  I. 
Prerequisite  or  co-requisite:    Music   23   and  24.    Alternate  years. 

Umbreit 
[210     Music  in  the  Twentieth  Century  II] 

A  study  of  music  from  World  War  1   to   the  present. 

Prerequisite  or  co-requisite:    Music  23  and  24.    Alternate  years. 

Umbreit 

227  Early  Opera  and  Oratorio 

A  study  of  opera  and  oratorio  from  Monteverdi  and  Carissimi  through  Mozart. 
Prerequisite  or  co-requisite:    Music  23   and  24.    Alternate  years. 

Shannon 

228  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Century  Opera  and  Oratorio 

National  stylistic  trends  in  opera.   Early  Romantic  works  through  contemporary 
American  opera. 

Prerequisite  or  co-requisite:    Music  23  and  24.    Alternate  years. 

Umbreit 
[230     Music  in  the  Baroque] 

A  study  of  music  from  Monteverdi  through  Bach. 

Prerequisite  or  co-requisite:    Music  23  and  24.    Alternate  years. 

Shannon 
[231     Medieval  and  Renaissance  Music] 

A  study  of  music  from  the  codification  of  Gregorian  Chant  through  the  high 
Renaissance. 

Prerequisite  or  co-requisite:    Music  23  and  24.    Alternate  years. 

Shannon 

APPLIED  MUSIC 

Students  who  wish  to  study  applied  music  must  be  advised  by  the  Depart- 
ment. Credit  in  applied  music  is  dependent  upon  a  level  of  achievement 
determined  by:  1)  an  audition  arranged  through  the  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment; or  2)  a  taped  performance  of  the  credit  requirements  which  must  be 
made  available  to  the  chairman  of  the  Department  any  time  within  six  months 
before  the  credit  examination;  or  3)  the  regular  credit  examination  scheduled 
during  the  opening  days.  Credit  examinations  are  also  held  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Spring  term.  For  these  examinations,  the  material  outlined  below  need 
not  be  memorized. 
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For  credit  in  PIANO  the  student  must  present  an  Invention,  Prelude  or 
Fugue  of  J.  S.  Bach,  or  a  Sonata  of  D.  Scarlatti;  a  selection  from  Haydn, 
Mozart  or  Beethoven;  and  a  piece  of  her  own  choice. 

For  credit  in  ORGAN  she  must  pass  the  credit  examination  for  piano 
outlined  above,  or  present  for  her  own  instrument  a  chorale  prelude  or 
prelude  and  fugue  of  J.  S.   Bach  or  comparable  material. 

For  credit  in  HARPSCHORD  the  student  must  pass  the  credit  examination 
in  either  piano  or  organ. 

For  credit  in  VOICE  she  must  sing  a  selection  by  a  composer  of  the 
seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century  or  earlier,  and  a  song  or  aria  by  such 
composers  as  Schubert,  Franz,  Faure,  Verdi,  Rossini,  or  a  selection  by  a 
contemporary  composer. 

COURSES  IN  APPLIED  MUSIC 

Applied  music  may  be  studied  in  any  term  without  credit.  Stutlcnts  taking 
applied  music  are  expected  to  attend  and  participate  in  the  Departmental 
recitals.  Instruction  in  applied  music  is  available  in  organ,  piano,  harpsi- 
chord, and  voice.  The  Music  Department  will  make  every  effort  to  provide 
string  and  wind  instrument  instruction  at  neighboring  institutions.  The  stu- 
dent who  elects  applied  music  in  two  areas  will  receive  one  unit  of  credit 
each  term. 

3NC,  4NC     Applied   Music  Without   Credit  (0,  0) 

Entrance  by  permission  of  the  Department.  Members  of  the  Department 

49,  50     Applied  Music  in  the  Freshman  Year  {Vi,  Vi) 

Admission  by  entrance  audition.  Members  of  the  Department 

149,  150     Applied  Music  in  the  Sophomore  Year  {Vi,  Vi) 

Prerequisite:    Music  49,  50  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Members  of  the  Department 
249,  250     Applied  Music  in  the  Junior  Year  {Vi,  Vi) 

Prerequisite:    Music  149,   150  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Members  of  the  Department 
349,  350     Applied   Music  in  the  Senior  Year  (Vz,  V2) 

Prerequisite:    Music  249,  250  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 

Members  of  the  Department 
5NC,  6NC    Freshman  Chorus  (0,  0) 

Open   to  all  freshmen.    Two  hours  rehearsal  and  public   performances. 

Huszti 
145,  146     The  Concert  Choir  {Vi,  Vi) 

Admission  by  audition.    Four  hours  rehearsal  and  public  performances. 

Huszti 
147,  148     Collegium   Musicum  {V2,  Vi) 

Study  and  performance  of  old  music. 
Admission  by  audition.    Two  hours  rehearsal   plus  individual   research. 

Shannon  assisted  by  Huszti 
201X  or  201Y    Junior  Recital  (V2) 

301X  or  301Y     Senior  Recital  (V2) 

May  be  elected  one  term  in  the  junior  and  senior  years  by  those  students  who 
will  present  a  recital  in  the  term  of  registration.  Applied  music  must  be  elected 
simultaneously  in  addition   to   the  Junior   and   Senior   Recital   registration. 
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Philosophy 

Associate  Professor:    Elizabeth  C.  Wentworth,  Chairman 

A  student  who  elects  Philosophy  as  her  major  subject  must  complete  at 
least  nine  units  in  Philosophy,  including  Philosophy  103,  19  or  20,  24,  106 
and  109.  She  will  be  expected  to  undergo  a  comprehensive  exercise  during 
the  spring  of  her  senior  year.  This  exercise  will  cover  History  of  Philosophy, 
Logic,  and  two  other  selected  fields  of  concentration.  The  exact  nature  of 
the  exercise  will  be  determined  each  year  by  consultation  between  students 
and  faculty. 

Philosophy  majors  are  expected  to  spend  at  least  one  Winter  term  on  a 
Philosophy  project. 

19  or  [20]     Logic 

A  study  of  deductive  logic.  Wentworth 

24    Ethics 

A  study  of  ethical  theories,  including  discussion  of  problems  in  contemporary 
moral  philosophy.  Wentworth 

103     Introduction  to  Philosophy 

An  examination  of  selected  philosophers,  with  emphasis  on  the  problems  of 
knowledge  and  reality.  Wentworth 

106    History  of  Philosophy  I 

An  analysis  of  the  major   trends  of   Greek   and  mediaeval  philosophy. 

Prerequisite:   Philosophy  103.  Wentworth 

109    History  of  Philosophy  n 

A  history  of  selected  philosophies  of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries. 

Prerequisite:    Philosophy  103.  Wentworth 

[218    Social  Philosophy] 

A  study  of  justifications  offered  in  behalf  of  various  political  and  legal  insti- 
tutions. 

Prerequisite:    Philosophy  106  or  109,  or  permission.  Wentworth 

219     American  Philosophy 

A  study  of  the  important  American  philosophers  of  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries. 

Prerequisite:    Philosophy   109,  or  permission.  Wentworth 

233  or  234     History  of  Philosophy  HI 

A  study  of  19th  and  20th  century  developments  in  British  and  European 
philosophy. 

Prerequisite:    Philosophy  106  and  109  Wentworth 

261  or  262     Special  Studies 

Special  topics,  such  as  Philosophy  of  History  or  Philosophy  of  Science,  or 
an  in-depth  study  of  an  individual  philosopher;  pursued  by  students  indi- 
vidually or  in   small  groups,   under  supervision. 

Prerequisite:    Philosophy  24,  103.  106,  109,  and  233  or  234. 

Wentworth 
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351  or  352     Seminar 

Special   topics  pursued   independently  under  supervision. 

Prerequisite:    Open   to  seniors  who  have  completed  three   terms  of  History 
of  Philosophy.  Wentworth 

Physical  Education 

Professor:    Katherine  Macdonald 

Associate  Professor:    Paul  D.  Cronin 

Assistant  Professors:    Eija  Celli,  Claire   M.   Hagen,   Chairman 

Instructor:  Janet  D.  Moulton,  Suellen  B.  Osann 

Assistant:   Ella  Hanson 

The  aims  for  the  physical  education  of  students  in  the  liberal  arts  cur- 
riculum are  focused  on  educating  the  student  toward  an  understanding  of 
how  to  attain  a  condition  of  healthy  well-being  of  mind  and  body.  Through 
gaining  skill  and  an  understanding  of  movement  in  at  least  one  activity  to 
the  extent  that  she  can  participate  in  that  activity  with  confidence  and  en- 
joyment, she  can  learn  how  to  maintain  herself  as  an  active,  vital,  alert 
human  being. 

To  accomplish  these  aims,  two  activity  courses,  meeting  three  times  a 
week  or  the  equivalent,  are  required  of  all  freshmen  and  other  entering 
students  who  do  not  present  credit  for  equivalent  work  from  another  college. 
This  requirement  is  in  addition  to  the  38  units  of  academic  work  required 
for  the  degree.  Students  who  ha%'e  not  fulfilled  the  physical  education  re- 
quirement by  the  end  of  the  freshman  year  shall  register  for  each  subsequent 
Fall  and  Spring  term  until  it  has  been  completed.  Grades  are  recorded  on  a 
Pass/Fail  basis. 

If  vigorous  participation  is  inadvisable  because  of  a  physical  or  medical 
condition  of  the  student,  the  required  program  will  be  modified  according 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  College   Physician. 

ACTIVITY  COURSES 

Instruction  is  provided  from  the  beginning  level  through  the  advanced 
level  to  accommodate  students  of  varying  abilities  and  experience.  These 
courses  are  offered  to  fulfill  the  requirement  and  for  students  who  wish  to 
continue  a  physical  education  activity. 

Fall  term:   dance,  golf,  hockey,  riding,  tennis,  exercise  and  body  control,  racquet 
sports,  recreational  team  games. 

Spring    term:     basketball,    dance,    independent    work,    lacrossse,    riding,    tennis, 
exercise  and  body  control,  racquet  sports,  recreational   team  games. 

Advanced  basketball  will  start  in  the  Winter  term  and  continue  through 
the  first  week  in  March,  by  permission  of  the  student's  Winter  term  instruc- 
tor and  the  Department. 

A  suitable  indoor  program  will  be  planned  for  activities  which  cannot 
continue  out-of-doors  during  inclement  weather.  Work  in  dance  and  riding 
continues  throughout  the  term.  Courses  in  the  Spring  term  may  be  taken  in- 
dependently of  the  Fall  term  if  the  student  is  otherwise  qualified  for  the 
course. 

Independent  work:  a  student  may  propose  a  project  for  a  term,  to  be 
supervised  by  a  member  of  the  Department  with  the  approval  of  the  Chairman. 
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These  courses  are  offered  for  tfiose  qualified  and  for  interested  students 
who  wish  to  study  in  depth  an  area  related  to  physical  education  and  phy- 
sical recreation.  A  bibliography  is  assigned  for  each  course.  Academic  credit 
is  given. 

[121     Dance  History] 

A  general  survey  including  the  anthropological  aspects  of  dance.  Dance  in 
the  primitive  cultures  and  its  development  in  the  western  world  up  to  the 
Renaissance.  Celli 


[122     Dance  History] 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  the  dance  from  the  Renaissance  to  contemporary 
dance.    The  dance  in  the  Orient.  Celli 


123,  124    Introduction  to  Dance  Composition 

Basic  elements  of  dance  composition;  analyses  of  rhythmic  movement  in  terms 
of  space,  time  and  force.  Emphasis  on  theme  and  development  and  on  en- 
larging personal  movement  vocabulary. 

Open  to  freshmen.    Either  term  may  be  elected  independently.    Three  hours 
technique,  four  hours  studio  work,  related  reading  materials. 

Celli,  Hanson 

201,  202     Intermediate  Dance  Composition 

Lectures  and  studio  work  in  principles  of  movement  as  related  to  performing 
techniques.  Experimentation  with  different  contemporary  points  of  view.  Solo 
and  small  group  compositions. 

Prerequisite:    Dance    123,    124.    Four  hours   studio   work,   three   hours   tech- 
nique, related  reading  materials,  rehearsals.  Celli 

261,  262    Special  Studies 

Experience  in  group  choreography  and  dance  production.  Problems  in  syn- 
thesis of  literature,  art,  music,  dance.  Works  to  be  performed  in  dance  recital 
in  the  spring. 

Prerequisite:    Dance   201,  202.    Four   hours   studio   work,   three   hours   tech- 
nique, rehearsals.  Celli 

363,  364     Independent  Study  in  Dance 

Celli 
*  Note  the  Dance  and  Drama  major  on  Page  95. 

365,  366     Dance  Repertory 

Dance  works  by  faculty,  students  and  visiting  artists  as  a  learning  experience 
for  the  dance  student  in  terms  of  different  styles  and  trends  in  choreography. 

Prerequisite:    Advanced  dance  students  by  audition  only.  Celli 

(Two  hours,  twice  weekly.) 
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RIDING  COURSES* 

130S    Contemporary  Riding  and  Schooling 

The  course  emphasizes  the  student's  development  in  dressage  sportif,  jumping, 
and  cross-country  riding  with  an  introduction  to  schooHng  horses  and  to  horse 
science. 

Four-week  summer   course.     Four  hours   mounted   work,   one   hour   lecture, 

daily  for  five  days;   individual  project  on  the  sixth  day. 

Prerequisite:   Intermediate  riding  level  and  permission.  Cronin 

132     Theory  and  Practice  of  Schooling  Horses 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  major  riding  and  schooling  theories  in  western 
civilization  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  present  and  an  actual  schooling 
experience. 

Three  hours  lecture  and  discussion,   three  hours  mounted   instruction,   and 

at   least   four  hours  independent   mounted   work   with   a   schooling  project, 

weekly. 

Prerequisite:   High  intermediate  riding  level  and  permission.  Cronin 

135    Horse  Science 

A  study  of  the  horse's  functional  anatomy,  reproduction,  and  common  ailments. 
Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  skeletal,  muscular,  and  digestive  sys- 
tems; breeding  programs;  stable  management;  conformation  and  movement; 
and   equine   veterinary    practice.     Permission    and    intermediate    level. 

The  course  will  consist  of  three   hours  lecture   and   discussion   and   weekly 
laboratory,  including  field  trips.  Osann,  Simpson 

HEALTH  EDUCATION 

[009     Health  Dynamics] 

The  course  is  designed  to  promote  and  develop  health  knowledge,  attitudes, 
and  skills  useful  in  adult  life.  The  major  health  problems  covered  will 
include  mental  health,  drugs,  diet  and  fitness,  human  sexuality  and  con- 
sumerism. 

Alternate  years.  Hagen 

Oil     Teaching  Health  in  the  Elementary  School 

Insight  into  various  aspects  of  teaching  health  at  the  elementary  level.  It  will 
include  course  content  for  grade  levels,  developing  units,  lesson  plans,  and 
sources  of  materials  to  be  used  in  their  teaching. 

Alternate  years.  Hagen 

PHYSICAL  RECREATION 

In  addition  to  courses  of  instruction,  members  of  the  Department  of 
Physical  Education  and  the  Athletic  Association  sponsor  numerous  extra- 
curricular educational  and  recreational  events.  Intramural  and  intercollegiate 
sports  competitions  are  arranged.  The  Athletic  Association  is  a  member  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  Field  Hockey  Association,  the  Virginia  Women's  Lacrosse 
Association,   the   Middle  Atlantic  Lawn   Tennis  Association,   the   Virginia   Fed- 


•A  special  listing  of  the  Riding  Program  course  offerings,  which  may  be  taken 
as  physical  education  activity  courses,  is  available  in  the  Physical  Education 
Department. 
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cration  for  Intercollegiate  Sports  for  College  Women,  and  the  Association  for 
Intercollegiate  Athletics  for  Women.  Students  participate  in  tournaments  and 
other  activities   sponsored   by   these   associations. 

The  Outing  Club  is  a  member  of  the  Intercollegiate  Outing  Club  Associa- 
tion. Students  use  the  Outing  Club  cabin  on  campus  and  they  hike  with  the 
local  Appalachian  Trail  Club  and  the  I.O.C.A.  Students  are  invited  to  join 
the  Central  Virginia  Ski  Club   in  Lynchburg. 

Members  of  the  Dance  Theatre  present  dance  demonstrations  and  a  major 
concert  which  is  choreographed  mainly  by   the  students. 

The  Riding  Program  is  an  approved  Riding  Establishment  member  of  the 
American  Horse  Show  Association.  There  are  a  number  of  extra  riding  ac- 
tivities including  foxhunting  with  the  Farmington  Hunt,  horse  shows,  hunter 
trials,  horse  trials,  and  trail  riding  for  students  enrolled  in  the  instructional 
program. 

Swimming  in  the  Sweet  Briar  lake  is  supervised  by  the  Lake  Council, 
whose  members  are  qualified  Red  Cross  Water  Safety  Instructors  or  Senior 
Life  Savers. 

Information  concerning  dress  required  for  physical  education,  including 
riding,  is  sent  to  entering  students.  For  further  information  about  the  riding 
program,  write  to   the  Director  of  Riding. 
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Associate  Professors:   Lentz  C.  DeVol,  George  H.  Lenz,  Chairman 

A  student  who  elects  Physics  as  her  major  normally  must  complete  six 
units  at  the  200  level  or  above  in  Physics.  With  permission,  one  unit  of  the 
major  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  an  approved  course  in  Chemistry  or 
Mathematics.  Physics  221  and  either  Physics  222  or  Chemistry  302L  are  re- 
quired for  the  major.  The  major  is  based  on  Physics  103,  103L,  104,  104L, 
and  105W.  105W  should  be  elected  in  the  winter  term  immediately  following 
Physics  103,  I03L.  A  comprehensive  examination  or  completion  of  a  suitable 
research  project  is  required  for  the  major.  The  format  and  timing  of  the 
comprehensive  requirement  is  determined  in  consultation  with  the  senior 
majors  in  the  fall  of  the  senior  year. 

The  attention  of  students  interested  in  Physics  is  directed  also  to  the 
interdepartmental  major  in  Mathematical  Physics. 

5X  or  5Y     Physics  for  the  Liberal  Arts  I 

An  introduction  to  the  basic  laws  of  physics,  designed  to  give  an  understanding 
of  the  fundamental  physical  principles  underlying  natural  phenomena  and 
their  applications   in   contemporary   society. 

Three   hours   lecture   or   discussion    and   one    three-hour   laboratory. 

Lenz,  DeVol 

6     Physics  for  the  Liberal  Arts  11 

Electricity  and  magnetism  and  the  distinctive  aspects  of  twentieth-century 
physics  including  special  relativity,  the  Bohr  atom,  quantum  mechanics  and 
the  historical,  philosophical  and  societal  importance  of  developments  in 
modern  physics. 

Prerequisite:    Physics  5.    Four  hours  lecture  or  discussion.  Lenz 

6L     Laboratory  Physics  for  the  Liberal  Arts  n  (Vi) 

A  three-hour  laboratory  course  to  demonstrate  electromagnetic  and  wave 
phenomena,  energy  transformation  and  conservation  and  their  technological 
applications.    A  paper  on  an  assigned  topic  is  required. 

Prerequisite  or  co-requisite:    Physics  6.  Lenz 

8    Environmental  Physics 

A  study  of  the  principal  sources  of  energy  on  the  earth  and  the  mechanisms 
for  its  transfer  between  different  systems.  Other  topics  include  conservation 
of  energy,  entropy  and  the  implications  of  thermodynamics  for  these  pro- 
cesses as  well  as  the  characteristics  of  fossil,  fission,  fusion  and  thermal 
energy  resources.    Alternate  years.  Lenz 

10     Meteorology 

A  study  of  atmospheric  phenomena  including  properties  of  gases  and  water  and 
the  effects  of  the  earth's  rotation  on  the  general  circulation  of  air.  Ele- 
ments of  weather  and  climate,  weather  systems,  air  masses,  fronts  and  their 
movements  in  changing  weather  patterns.  Preparation  of  charts  and  maps  and 
their  use  in  forecasting.  Alternate  years. 
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103  Mechanics 

A  self  paced,  video  assisted,  tutorial  study  of  Newton's  Laws,  the  conservation 
laws  of  classical   mechanics  and   their  application    to   physical   systems. 

Prerequisite    or   co-requisite:     Calculus.     One    hour    tutorial,    two    hours 
programmed  material.  Lenz 

103L     Mechanics  Laboratory  (VS) 

Experiments   in   classical   mechanics,   oscillations,   resonance,   and   determination 
of  the  universal  gravitational  constant. 

Prerequisite  or  co-requisite:    Physics    103.    One   three-hour  laboratory. 

Lenz 

104  Electricity  and  Magnetism 

A  study  of  electrostatics,  the  interaction  of  electromagnetic  fields  with  matter, 
and  the  propagation  of  electromagnetic  waves. 

Prerequisite:    Physics  103  or  permission.    Three  hours  lecture. 

DeVol 

104L     Electricity  Laboratory  (V5) 

Experiments  in  electricity  and  electronics. 

Prerequisite   or   co-requisite:    Physics    104.    One    three-hour   laboratory. 

DeVol 
105W     Fluids,  Waves,  and  Heat 

An   introductory   study   of   fluid   mechanics,   characteristics   of   waves   in   elastic 
media  and  basic   thermal  phenomena. 

Prerequisite:    Physics  103  or  permission.  Members  of  the  Department 

208     Physical  Optics 

The   theory  of  diffraction,  refraction,   polarization   and   interference  of  electro- 
magnetic waves.  Alternate  years. 

Prerequisite:   Physics  5-6,  and  calculus.   Three  hours  lecture.  DeVol 

221,  222     Advanced  Physics  Laboratory 

Introduction  to  scientific  instrumentation  and  advanced  experiments  in  modern 
optics,  atomic,  nuclear  and  solid   state  physics. 

Prerequisite:    Physics  104  and  calculus.    Two  three-hour  laboratory  periods. 

Either   term   may   be   elected   independently.  DeVol,   Lenz 

225  Modern  Physics  I 

The  special   theory  of  relativity   and   an   introduction   to   quantum   mechanics 
and  the  multi-electron  atom. 

Prerequisite:    Six  hours  of  physics.    Three  hours  lecture.  Lenz 

226  Modem  Physics  11 

Applications   of   the   special    theory   of   relativity   and   quantum    mechanics    to 
nuclear,  particle  and  solid  state   physics. 

Prerequisite:    Physics  225.    Three  hours  lecture.  Lenz 

227  Heat  and  Thermodynamics 

The  laws  of  thermodynamics,  entropy  and  the  behavior  of  real  and  ideal  gases. 
Kinetic   theory   and   statistical   distribution    functions.    Alternate   years. 

Prerequisite:    Six  hours  of  physics  and   calculus.    Three  hours  lecture. 
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301  Introduction  to  Theoretical  Physics  I 

Classical  mechanics,  including  the  Lagrangian   and   Hamiltonian   functions. 
Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:    Physics  103,  104,  and  calculus.    Four  hours  lecture. 

DeVol 

302  Introduction  to  Theoretical  Physics  n 

Electromagnetic  theory,  Maxwell's  equations  and  applications. 
Alternate  years. 
Prerequisite:   Physics  301.    Four  hours  lecture.  Lenz 

303  Modern  Physics  III 

A  self  paced,  tutorial  study  of  quantum  mechanics,  .Schrodinger's  Equation  in 
one,  two,  and  three  dimensions,  operator  formahsm,  angular  momentum,  central 
force  problems  including  the  hydrogen  atom,  perturbation  theory.  Alternate 
years. 

Prerequisite:     Physics    226.     One    hour    tutorial,    two    hours    programmed 
material.  Lenz 

[306    Statistical  Mechanics] 

A  review  of  thermodynamics  from  a  postulatory  basis  with  emphasis  on  the 
various  thermodynamic  potentials,  the  kinetic  theory  of  an  ideal  gas,  molec- 
ular velocity  distribution,  transport  phenomena,  Maxwell-Boltzmann  statistics 
and  applications,  and  quantum  statistics  including  Bose-Einstein  and  Fermi- 
Dirac  statistics.    Alternate  years. 

Prerequisite:    Physics  225  and  227,  Three  hours  lecture. 

308     Nuclear  Physics 

Elements  and  systematics  of  nuclear  structure.  Nuclear  forces  and  models.  Mass 
equations.  Radioactive  decay,  detection  methods  and  applications.  Alternate 
years. 

Prerequisite:    Physics  226  or  equivalent.  Lenz 

351,  352     Seminar  in  Physics 

Special   topics  pursued   independently   under  supervision. 

Open  to  seniors  who  have  had  at  least  four  units  in   the  Department  and 
who  have  permission.    Either   term  may  be  elected  independently. 

Members  of  the  Department 
361,  362     Special  Studies  in  Physics 

Members  of  the  Department 
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Professor:    Phyllis  W.  Stevens,  Chairman 

Assistant  Professors:    David  A.  Johnson,b  George  C.  Van  Dyne 

A    student    who    elects    Psychology    as    her    major    subject    must    complete 
eight   units   of   advanced    psychology    courses,    including    Psychology    119,    210, 
and  306.    There  will  be  a  senior  comprehensive  examination   in   1975. 
3,  4     General  Psychology 
An   introduction   to   the   principles  and   methods   of  psychology. 

Members  of  the  Department 

bOn  sabbatical  leave.  Winter  and  Spring  terms,  1975-76. 
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104     Child  Psychology 

A   study   of   the    child   from    conception    through    adolescence,    with    emphasis 
upon  experimental  analyses  of  the  development  of  behavior. 
Prerequisite:    Psychology  3,  4 

119    Introductory  Statistics 

An  elementary  approach  to  statistical  methods  with  practice  in  their  applica- 
tion. Among  topics  treated  are  methods  of  condensing  and  presenting  nu-j 
merical  data,  computation  of  averages  and  measures  of  dispersion,  the  normal 
cuive,  correlation,  and  simple   inferential   techniques. 

Three  hours  lecture  and  one  two-hour  laboratory.  Stevens 

121     Social  Psychology 

A  study  of  the  psychological  aspects  of  various  social  problems,  including 
aggression,  the  effect  of  language  on  thinking,  communication  breakdown,  ad- 
vertising and  propaganda,  the  race  problem,  varieties  of  child  rearing  and 
their  effects  on  personality. 

Prerequisite:   Psychology  3,  4  Stevens 

211  Experimental  Psychology 

A  study  of  experimental  methodology,   design,   and   data   analysis   in   selected 

areas. 

Prerequisite:    Psychology  3,  4  and   119  or  permission.    Three  hours  lecture 
and  discussion  and  one  three-hour  laboratory.  Van  Dyne 

212  Motivation 

A  study  of  the  origins  and  development  of  motives  and  of  their  effects  on 
behavior.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  development  of  psychological  theories 
and   methods  for  the  investigation   of  motives. 

Prerequisite:    Psychology  3,  4.    Alternate  years.  Stevens 

[214     Psychology  of  Exceptional  Children] 

This  survey  course  will  include  consideration  of  the  etiology,  psychologi- 
cal aspects,  behavioral  aspects,  and  familial  and  social  aspects  of  the  fol- 
lowing types  of  exceptionality;  mental  retardation,  intellectual  superiority, 
visual  and  aural  handicaps,  motor  and  speech  handicaps,  emotional  disturb- 
ance, and  social  deviance.  The  major  focus  of  the  course  will  be  on  mental 
retardation  with  students  being  given  the  opportunity  to  work  with  the  re- 
tarded in  the  Learning  Laboratory  at  Lynchburg  Training  School  and  Hospital. 

Two  lecture  hours  per  week,  and   three  hours  laboratory  at   the  Training 

School. 

Prerequisite:    Psychology  3,  4. 

Staff  of  the  Lynchburg  Training  School  and  Hospital 
[218     Personality] 
A  survey  and  comparative  analysis  of  the  contemporary  theories  of  personality. 

Prerequisite:    Psychology  3,  4.    Alternate  years.  Johnson 

231     Learning 

Exposition  and  analysis  of  the  current  theories  of  learning,  with  particular 
emphasis  given   to  respondent,  operant,  and  verbal  learning. 

Prerequisite:    Psychology  3,  4.    Three  hours  lecture  or  discussion  and  three 

hours  laboratory.    Alternate  years. 
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[241     Comparative  Psychology] 

An  introduction  to  the  problems  and  methodology  of  modern  studies  of 
animal  behavior.  Topics  such  as  motivation,  learning,  and  social  behavior 
will  be  discussed  from  ethological  and  behavioristic  points  of  view. 

Prerequisite:    Psychology  3,  4.    Three  hours  lecture  or  discussion  and  three 
hours  laboratory.    Alternate  years.  Johnson 

251     Physiological  Psychology 

A  study  of  the  physiological  correlates  of  behavior. 

Prerequisite:  Psychology  3,  4.  Van  Dyne 

300     Intercollegiate  Senior  Seminar  in  Psychology  (V5) 

A  joint  seminar  with  Lynchburg  College  and  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College. 
Guest  lecturers  discuss  their  specialties  and  students  are  assigned  appropriate 
readings  in  advance.  Sweet  Briar  seniors  will  prepare  papers  reviewing  one 
or  more  seminar  topics. 

Prerequisite:    Open  only   to   senior  majors   in   Psychology. 

Members  of  the  Department 
303    Abnormal  Psychology 

Prerequisite:    Psychology  3,  4.    Open  by  permission  to  juniors  and  seniors. 

Van  Dyne 
306    History  and  Theories  of  Psychology 

Open    to   seniors   majoring   in    Psychology   and    to   other   qualified    students 

by  permission.  Stevens 

[315     Principles  of  Testing] 

An   introduction   to   the   principles  of   the   construction   and   administration   of 

psychological  tests  and  the  interpretation  of  test  results. 

Prerequisite:   Psychology  3,  4  and  119.   Alternate  years.  Stevens 

361,  362    Special  Studies  in  Psychology 

Special    experimental     problems     undertaken     by     individual    students     under 

supervision. 

Prerequisite   or   co-requisite:     Psychology    119,   210   and    permission.     Either 
term  may  be  elected  independently.  Members  of  the  Department 
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Professor:    Maxine  Garner,  Chairman,  Gregory  T.  Armstrong 
Lecturer:    Frederick  T.  Schumacher* 

A  student  who  elects  Religion  as  her  major  subject  must  complete  at 
least  nine  units  in  the  Department,  including  Religion  5,  6.  Attention  is 
called  to  History  17,  18  in  which  the  Department  cooperates.  The  form 
of  the  senior  comprehensive  examination  requirement  will  be  determined  in 
consultation  with   the  students  not  later  than   the  fall  of  the  senior  year. 

5X  or  5Y     Old  Testament 

A  general  survey  of  the  religious  life  and  thought  in   the  history  of  Israel. 
Open  to  all  classes.    Excluded  from  Pass/ Fail.  Garner,  Schumacher 


•Part-time;  College  Chaplain 
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6X  or  6Y     New  Testament 

The  religious  message  of  the  New  Testament  writings  studied  in  the  light  of 
their  historical  background  and  literary  character. 

Open  to  all  classes.    Excluded  from  Pass/ Fail.  Garner 

12     Classics  of  Christian  Thought 

Selected  readings  from  major  figures  in  the  Christian  tradition  including 
Augustine,  Anselm,  Dante,  Luther,  Calvin,  and   Kierkegaard. 

Armstrong 

30    Jesus 

The  mission,  message  and  significance  of  Jesus  in  the  New  Testament,  in  the 
Christian  tradition  and  in  contemporary  culture.  A  study  of  Christology  and 
of  Jesus  movements,  old  and  new.  Armstrong 

101  Christian  Ethics 

The  biblical  and  theological  basis  for  Christian  decision-making  with  refer- 
ence to  interpersonal  relations,  political  life,  the  economic  order,  race,  human 
life  and  death,  and  especially  the  environment.  Each  student  is  expected  to 
write  an  analytical  problem  paper.  Armstrong 

102  Twentieth  Century  Christian  Theology 

The  development  from  the  liberal  movement  through  neo-orthodoxy  to  the  work 
of  the  contemporary  new  theologians;  study  of  representative  thinkers  of  each 
period.  Garner 

142     Seminar  in  Roman  Catholicism 

A  study  of  Catholic  history,  thought,  church  organization,  worship  and 
religious  life. 

Alternate  years.  Armstrong 

175     Philosophy  of  Religion 

The  existence  of  God,  forms  of  religious  truth  and  authority,  the  problem 
of  evil,  religious  langauge.  Armstrong 

203     The  Hebrew  Prophets 

The  significance  of  the  Hebrew  prophetic  movement,  with  emphasis  on  the 
great  prophets  before  and  during  the  Exile.  Garner 

[210     Studies  in  New  Testamentl 

The   backgrounds   of   the   letters  of   Paul,    the   Johannine   literature   including 

the   Apocalypse,   and    the   general   epistles;    interpretation    and   significance   for 

today. 

Prerequisite:    Religion  6  or  30.   Alternate  years.  Garner 

219,  220     Religions  of  Asia 

The  religions  of  India,  Pakistan,  China,  Japan,  Korea,  and  Indonesia.  Fall 
term:  Hinduism,  Jainism,  Buddhism,  Taoism,  Zoroastrianism.  Spring  term: 
Confucianism,   Islam,   Sikhism,   Shinto,    the    new   religions   of  Japan. 

Either  term  may  be  elected  independently.  Garner 
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223     Religious  Groups  in  the  United  States 

The  background  of  the  main  rehgious  bodies  and  their  development  and  in- 
fluence in  America;  detailed  study  of  Judaism,  Roman  Catholicism,  and 
Protestantism  in  the   United  States  today. 

Open  to  sophomores  with  permission.    Alternate  years.  Armstrong 

261,  262     Indcptndint  Studies  in  Religion  (I/2  or  1) 

Special  topics  pursued  by  individual  students   under  supervision. 

Open  by  permission.  Members  of  the  Department 

[352    Senior  Seminar  in  Religion] 

Fundamental   problems   of   religion    and    theology   such    as   religious    authority, 

understandings   of   man    and    history,    Christology,    and    biblical    criticism    and 

theology,  pursued  individually  and   presented   to   the  group   for  discussion. 

Open  to  seniors  who  have  had  at  least  four  units  in  the  Department  and 

who  have  permission.  Members  of  the  Department 

DIVISION  of  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Professors:    Thomas  V.  Gilpatrickb,  Milan  E.  Hapala,  Reuben  G.  Miller,  Harold 

B.  Whiteman,  Jr.* 

Associate  Professors:    George  H.  Conklin,  Michael  D.  Richards,  Catherine  H.  C 

Seaman,  Chairman,  Paul  C.  Taylor 

Assistant  Professors:    Kenneth  Grimm,  Joan  R.  Kent 

Instructors:     Joel    R.    Barden,   Jacquelene    B.    M.    Browning,    Ann    I.    Ottesen, 

Gerald  Berg 

Lecturer:   John  T.  Rice* 

The  Division  of  Social  Studies  includes  the  Departments  of  Economics,  Gov- 
ernment, History,  and  Anthropology  and  Sociology.  It  offers  majors  in  An- 
thropology, Economics,  Government,  History,  Sociology,  and  a  combined  major 
in  Anthropology  and  Sociology;  and  divisional  majors  in  International  Affairs 
and  in  Political  Economy.  Mr.  Miller  is  adviser  for  Economics,  Mr.  Grimm 
for  Government,  Mr.  Taylor  for  History  and  Mrs.  Seaman  for  Anthropology 
and  Sociology. 

A  student  who  elects  Anthropology,  Economics,  Government  or  Sociology 
as  her  major  field  must  complete  ten  units  in  the  Division  as  follows:  eight 
units  in  the  major  field,  four  of  which  must  be  in  advanced  courses  numbered 
200  or  above,  including  the  Senior  Seminar;  the  remaining  units  are  to  be 
elected  from  at  least  two  other  departments  within  the  Division.  Mathematics 
7,  8  or  its  equivalent  is  also  required  for  the  Economics  major.  A  student  who 
elects  the  major  in  Anthropology  and  Sociology  must  complete  ten  units  in 
the  Department  and  two  additional  units  from  at  least  two  other  departments 
within  the  Division. 

The  senior  comprehensive  requirement  for  students  majoring  in  Anthropol- 
ogy, Economics  or  Sociology  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  written  or  oral  examina- 
tion or  a  comparable  project  to  be  determined  by  the  appropriate  department 
in  consultation  with  the  students  in  the  fall  of  the  senior  year.    The  require- 

b  On  sabbatical  leave.  Winter  and  Spring  Terms  1976 
•  Part-time 
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ment  in  Government  will  be  a  written  or  oral  comprehensive  examination  in 
the  senior  year. 

A  student  who  elects  History  as  her  major  field  must  complete  ten  units 
in  the  Division  as  follows:  eight  units  in  History,  at  least  four  units  of  which 
must  be  in  advanced  courses  numbered  200  or  above,  including  351,  one  unit 
in  General  European  History  before  1700,  and  one  unit  in  American  History. 
A  comprehensive  examination  is  given  in   the  senior  year. 

A  student  may  also  devise  a  major  program  in  consultation  with  members 
of   the  Department   in   a   specialized   area,   such   as   British   Studies,   Mediaeval 
Studies,   Studies   in   Early   Modern   European   History,   and   Studies   in   Modern  i 
and  Contemporary  History. 

Students  majoring  in  the  Division  must  elect  one  unit  of  non-Western  studies 
in  a  regular  or  Winter  term. 

Students  who  have  special  interests  within  the  Division  may  propose  in- 
terdisciplinary programs  of  study. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES 

135,  136    Asian  Civilizations 

Fall  term:  The  civilizations  of  India  and  Pakistan.  Spring  term:  China  and 
Japan.  Significant  periods  in  their  social  and  political  history;  their  religious, 
philosophical  and  artistic  traditions;  and  their  interaction  with  Western  culture. 

Specially-qualified  freshmen  are  admitted  by  permission.    Either   term  may 

be  elected  independently.  Fall  term:    Hapala 

Spring  term:    Berg 
[352    Senior  Seminar  in  Political  Economy] 

Subjects  and  projects  are  determined  by  the  interests  and  needs  of  members  of 
the  group.    Opportunity  is  given  for  independent  work  under  supervision. 

Open  by  permission   to  seniors  who  are  doing  major  work  in  the  Division 

or  in  related  interdepartmental  majors. 

354  Senior  Seminar  in  International  Affairs 

Supervised  independent  study,  with  emphasis  on  the  correlation  of  different 
approaches  to  international  affairs. 

Open  by  permission  to  seniors  majoring  in  International  Affairs  and  to 
other  qualified  students. 

355  Senior  Seminar  in  Social  Studies:  Contemporary  Issues 

Reading  and  discussion  of  books  and  articles  dealing  with  contemporary  issues 
of  common  concern  to  students  in  the  Social  Sciences. 

Given  when  desired  by  a  sufficient  number  of  seniors  in  at  least  three  de- 
partments in  the  Division  of  Social  Studies.    Enrollment  limited  to  15. 

Prerequisite:   Permission  of  the  coordinator.  Members  of  the  Division 

Coordinator:    Gilpatrick 

356  Senior  Seminar  in  Liberal  Arts 

Reading  and  discussion  of  books  and  articles  dealing  with  selected  contemporary 
interdisciplinary  issues. 

Given  when  desired  by  a  sufficient  number  of  well-qualified  seniors.  En- 
rollment, limited  to  15,  is  open  to  senior  majors  from  any  Department  of 
the  College. 

Prerequisite:   Permission  of  the  coordinator.  Members  of  the  Faculty 


anthropology;  sociology  83 

361,  362    Special  Studies 

Special  topics  pursued  by  individual  students  under  supervision. 

Prerequisite:    Permission  of   the   International  Affairs  or   Political  Economy 

adviser.   Either  term  may  be  elected  independently. 

Members  of  the  Division 


Anthropology  and  Sociology 

The  Department  offers  three  major  programs:  Anthropology;  Sociology; 
and  Anthropology  and  Sociology.  For  major  requirements,  see  the  introductory 
section,  Division  of  Social  Studies. 


ANTHROPOLOGY 

7     Physical  Anthropology 

An  introduction  to  Physical  Anthropology  covering  the  patterns  and  mechan- 
isms involved  in  man's  evolution,  the  development  of  culture  and  primate 
behavior.  Ottesen 

14     Anthropological  Archeology 

An  introduction  to  the  theory  and  methods  of  anthropological  archeology  and 
a  survey  of  some  of  the  prehistoric  societies  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

Ottesen 

112X  or  n2Y     Cultural  Anthropology 

IThe  study  of  the  cultures  and  social  structures  of  non-Western  man,  his  economy, 
households,  religions,  political  organizations,  and  environments.  The  impact 
of  Western  society  upon  certain  primitive  and  peasant  groups  is  discussed. 

Seaman 

121     Culture,  Society  and  the  Individual 

'A  detailed  investigation  of  the  relationships  of  the  individual  with  his  culture 
and  the  society  in  which  he  lives. 

Prerequisite:    Anthropology   112  or  Sociology  9  or   12,  or  permission. 

Seaman 

123  Archeology  of  the  New  and  Old  Worlds 

lA  study  of  prehistoric  societies  in  both  the  New  and  Old  World.  It  covers  the 
way  of  life  in  these  societies,  the  development  of  agriculture,  and  beginnings 
of  urbanism. 

Prerequisite:   Anthropology  14  Ottesen 

124  Ethnology 

The  study  of  a  selection  of  primitive  peoples  and  their  ways  of  life. 

Prerequisite:    Anthropology  112  Ottesen 

213     Marriage  and  the  Family 

Analysis  of  marriage  and  family  relationships  in  American  society  compared 
with  that  of  non-Western  society. 

Prerequisite:    Anthropology  112  or  Sociology  9  or  12.    Open  to  seniors  with- 
out prerequisite  by  permission.  Seaman 
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228     Magic,  Witchcraft  and  Religion 

An  examination  of  magic,  witchcraft  and  religion  and  their  roles  and  functim 
in  primitive  societies. 

Prerequisite:  Anthropology  112  Ottesen 

243     Primitive  Social  Organization 

A  study  of  the  economic,  political,  religious,  and  kinship  organization  of  se- 
lected primitive  and  peasant  societies. 

Prerequisite:    Anthropology   112  Ottesen 

329     Theories  of  Society 

A  survey  of  the  development  of  theory  from  its  roots  in  18th  century  positivism 
to  the  present. 

Prerequisite:   Anthropology  112,  Sociology  9  or  12,  and  two  additional  units 
in  Anthropology  and/or  Sociology.  Seaman 

261  or  262    Special  Studies 

Special   topics   pursued   by   individual   students  under   supervision. 

Members  of  the  Department 
352  Senior  Seminar  in  Anthropology  and  Sociology 
Subjects  and  projects  are  determined  by  the  interests  and  needs  of  the  group. 
Opportunity  is  given  for  independent  work. 

Open  by  permission   to  seniors  who  are  doing  major  work  in   the  Division 
or  in  related  interdepartmental  majors. 

Seaman  and  members  of  the  Department 

SOCIOLOGY 

9  or  12     Introduction  to  Sociology 

An  introduction  to  the  analysis  of  human  behavior  within  the  context  of  social 
interaction  and  social  institutions.  Primary  emphasis  given  to  the  formation 
of  self,  the  forms  of  social  organization  and  behavior,  and  the  structure  of  so- 
ciety as  an  element  of  human  reality. 

Prerequisite  to  all  other  courses  in  sociology. 

Members  of  the  Department 

104     Modern  Social  Movements 

This  course  is  organized  to  introduce  the  student  to  some  of  the  major  social 
movements  since  1800.  The  focus  of  attention  will  be  on  social  and  cultural 
change  and  will  include  topics  such  as  urbanization,  industrialization,  the  labor 
movement,  the  feminist  movement,  and  special  studies  of  unrest  and  social 
change. 

Prerequisite:   Sociology  9  or  12  Rice 

[107     The  Community] 

An  analysis  of  the  social  organization  and  social  function  of  the  community  in 
human  society  with  emphasis  on  the  modern  micro-unit,  or  small  community,  | 
such  as  the  Russian  kolkhoz,  Israeli  kibbutz,  Irish  village.  New  England  town, 
Colombian  municipo,  and  city  neighborhood. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  9  or  12  or  Anthropology  7  or  10. 
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108     Population 

An  analysis  of  historical,  contemporary  and  anticipated  population  trends  as 
these  are  related  to  economic  and  social  situations  of  selected  areas,  with  special 
reference  to  the  United  States. 

Prerequisite:    Sociology  9  or  12  or  Anthropology  7  or   10.  Conklin 

116X  and  116Y     Social  Work 

The  basic  principles  of  social  service;  types  of  social-work  settings;  standards 
of  social  work;  and  an  introduction  to  methods  of  case  work,  group  work,  and 
community  work. 

Prerequisite:    Sociology  9  or  12  and  permission.  Barden 

115     Social  Problems 

A  study  of  the  theory  and  research  in  selected  tvpes  of  social  problems  in 
modern  society. 

Prerequisite:    Sociology  9  or  12.  Barden 

118     Sociology  of  Religion 

A  sociological  analysis  of  the  religious  institution  with  particular  reference  to 
religions  in  America.  The  course  is  presented  both  from  a  classical  sociological 
as  well  as  a  contemporary  sociological  point  of  view.  Barden 

132     Social  Stratification 

An  examination  of  the  forms  of  social  inequality  found  in  selected  societies. 
An  analysis  of  the  development  of  the  class  structure  and  the  development  of 
the  state  in  complex  Western  societies.  Barden 

206  Research  Methods 

An  examination  of  survey  and  non-survey  methods  in  sociological  research.  A 
detailed  examination  of  the  procedures  used  in  the  construction  and  execution 
of  a  research  project  in  sociology.  Empirical  research  to  be  conducted  by  the 
student. 

Prerequisite:    Sociology  9  or  12  and  two  additional  units  in  the  Department 
or  permission.  Conklin 

207  Urban  Studies 

The  influence  of  urbanization  and  industrialization  on  social  organization  and 
social  institutions,  with  an  emphasis  on   the  'Western  world. 

Prerequisite:    Sociologv  9  or  12  Conklin 

211     Minorities  and  Race  Relations 

An  analysis  of  the  significance  of  minority-group  status  for  the  individual  and 
society,  with  emphasis  on  the  relationship  between  personality  and  prejudice, 
the  functions  of  prejudice  in  society,  and  the  effects  of  prejudice  on  minority- 
group  members.  The  application  of  this  analysis  is  to  the  United  States  and 
selected  societies. 

Prerequisite:    Sociology  9  or  12  or  Anthropology  7.  Barden 

224     The  Sociology  of  Crime  and  Delinquency 

Critical  analysis  of  contemporary  theoretical  and  empirical  research  of  the  so- 
ciology of  crime  and  delinquency.  Attention  will  be  paid  to  the  effects  of 
crime  on  the  society  as  a  whole. 

Prerequisite:   Sociology  9  or  12,  or  permission.  Conklin 
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[244     Contemporary  Social  Organization] 

A  study  of  the  structure  and   function   of  selected   social   institutions   in   con- 
temporary society. 

Prerequisite:  Sociology  9  or  12. 

256    American  Culture  and  Society 

A  detailed  analysis  of  the  institutional  structure  of  American  society  stressing 

processes  of  social  and  cultural  change. 

Prerequisite:    Sociology  9  or   12   plus   two  additional   units   in   sociology,  or 
permission.  Barden 

329     Theories  of  Society 

A   survey   of   the   development   of   sociological    theory   from    its   roots   in    18th- 
century  positi\ism  to  the  present.    An  examination  of  the  jentral  problems  of 
order  and  disorder  in  society,  and  society  and   the   individual  as  analyzed   by 
Marx,  Weber,  Durkheim,  Cooley,   Mead,   Merton,   Parsons   and   others. 
Prerequisite:    Sociology  9  or   12  and   two  additional  units  in  sociology. 

Conklin 
261  or  262     Special  Studies  (Anthropology  or  Sociology)  (V2  or  1) 

Special  topics  pursued  by  individual  students  under  supervision. 
Prerequisite:   Permission  of  the  Department.  Members  of  the  Department 

352     Senior  Seminar  in  Anthropology  and  Sociology 

Subjects  and  projects  are  determined  by  the  interests  and  needs  of  the  group. 
Opportunity  is  given  for  independent  work. 

Open  by  permission  to  seniors  who  are  doing  major  work  in   the  Division 

or  in  related  interdepartmental  majors. 

Seaman  and  members  of  the  Department 
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Economics 

3,  4     Introductory  Economics 

An  introduction  to  economic  reasoning  and  its  application  in  the  formulation 
of  economic  policy.  Fall  term:  the  economic  theory  of  the  overall  performance 
of  the  United  States  economy  and  the  means  of  achieving  full  employment, 
stable  prices,  and  rapid  economic  growth.  Spring  term:  the  economic  theory 
of  the  manner  in  which  markets  determine  prices  and  the  allocation  of 
resources,  goods,  and  income.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  economic 
aspect  of  the  problems  of  poverty,  racial  discrimination,  social  welfare  pro- 
grams, and  pollution. 

Either  term   may   be  elected   independently.    Three   hours,   a   four  hour  at 
the  discretion  of  the  instructor.  Browning,  Miller 

20     The  Economics  of  Consumption 

The  application  of  economic  principles  to  the  problems  of  consumption  and 
finance  of  the  individual  and  household.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  analysis  and  solution  of  problems  in  personal  finance. 

Alternate  years.  Miller 

26    Introduction  to  Accounting 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  underlying  the  collection,  recording  and 
interpretation  of  accounting  data.  Special  emphasis  to  be  placed  upon  the 
use  of   information   reported   in   financial   statements. 

107  Micro-Economic  Theory 

A  critical  study  of  the  theory  of  the  behavior  of  consumers  and  business 
firms,  the  determination  of  prices  under  various  market  structures,  and  the 
welfare  implications  of  the  allocation  of  resources  by   markets. 

Prerequisite.    Economics  3,  4  Browning 

108  Macro-Economic  Theory 

A  critical  study  of  the  nature,  construction,  and  econometric  applications  of 
static  and  dynamic  models  for  the  determination  of  the  level  of  income,  out- 
put, employment,  and   prices. 

Prerequisite:    Economics  3,  4.  Miller 

[206     Comparative  Economic  Systems] 

Comparison  and  evaluation  of  alternative  economic  systems  with  emphasis  on 
market  and  command  economies.  Marxist  and  neo-Marxist  critiques  of  cap- 
italism. Socialist  theories  and  experiences  in  East  and  West.  Special  attention 
is  given  to  current  economic  trends  in  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union, 
Communist   China,   and   India. 

Prerequisite  or  co-requisite:    Economics   3,  4.    Alternate  years. 

Hapala 

[207     History  of  Economic  Thought] 

A  study  of  the  major  economists  and  principal  schools  of  thought  in  political 
ticonomy.  The  works  of  economists  from  the  classical  through  the  contem- 
porary period  (i.e.,  Smith,  Ricardo,  Marx,  Marshall,  Keynes,  and  others) 
will  be  considered  in  terms  of  their  contribution  to  economic  theory,  the 
uses  made  of  their  ideas,  the  intellectual  climate  of  their  times,  and  the  ap- 
praisal of   the   progress   that   has   been   made    in   economic   thought. 

Prerequisite:   Economics  3,  4  or  permission.   Alternate  years.  Miller 
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213     International  Economics 

The  principles  of  international  trade  and  finance.    Contemporary  problems  in 

the  international  economy  and  the  formulation  of  policies  to  cope  with  them. 

Prerequisite:    Economics  3,  4   or  permission.    Three   hours,   a   fourth   hour 

at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor.    Alternate  years.  Miller 

215  Corporation  Finance 

The  financial  organization  and  management  of  a  business  corporation.  This 
course  includes  a  study  of  methods  of  obtaining  capital,  financial  policy,  mergers, 
reorganization,  and  liquidation. 

Prerequisite:    Economics  3,  4.   Alternate  years.  Stern 

216  Industrial  Structure  and  Government  Policy  j 
A  study  of  the  proper  function  of  government  intervention  in  the  production 
and  distribution  processes  of  the  American  economy.  The  economic  grounds 
for  such  involvement  and  the  legal  framework  permitting  it  will  be  discussed. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  establishing  a  method  of  evaluating  the  proper 
relation  between  private  incentive,  government  intervention,  and  public  welfare. 

Prerequisite:    Economics  4,    Alternate  years.  Browning 

[219     Monetary  and  Fiscal  Policy] 

An  analysis  of  the  formulation  and  application  of  monetary  and  fiscal  policies 
directed  toward  the  goals  of  economic  stabilization  and  growth.  Special  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  financial  system  in 
which  monetary  policy  operates. 

Prerequisite:    Economics  3,  4.    Alternate  years.  Miller 

[221     Analysis  of  Problems  in  Political  Economy] 

A  proseminar  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  techniques  of  economic  analysis  to 
determine  the  nature  of  the  causes,  magnitudes,  and  feasible  solutions  to 
contemporary   problems  in   political   economy. 

Prerequisite:    Economics  3,  4.    Alternate  years.  Browning 

223     Urban  and  Regional  Economics 

The  economic  structure  and  development  of  modem  urban  and  regional  en- 
vironments. Critical  analysis  of  current  social  problems  and  possible  solutions. 
Topics  covered  will  be  problems  of  transportation,  pollution,  ghetto  develop- 
ment, urban  renewal,  and  government  finance. 

Prerequisite:    Economics  4.    Alternate  years.  Browning 

261,  262     Independent  Studies  in  Economics  (Vi  or  1) 

Special    topics   pursued    by    individual    students    under   supervision. 

Prerequisite:    Permission  of  the  Department.  Browning,  Miller 

352    Senior  Seminar  in  Economics 

Subjects  and  projects  are  determined  by  the  interests  and  needs  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  group.  Opportunity  is  given  for  independent  work  under  super- 
vision. 

Open  by  permission  to  seniors  who  are  doing  major  work  in  the  Division 
or  in  related  interdepartmental  majors.  Miller 
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5,  6    The  American  Political  System 

A  study  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  American  government  at  the  national, 
state  and  local  levels.  Fall  term:  models  for  political  analysis;  Constitutional 
origins  and  limited  government;  citizen  participation;  problems  of  balancing 
freedom  and  order.  Spring  term:  national  structural-functional  systems  (the 
Congress,  the  Presidency,  the  bureaucracy);  foreign  and  domestic  policy  proces- 
ses;  state  and   local   political   systems   and   problems. 

Gilpatrick,  Grimm 

101,  102     Comparative  Political  Systems 

An  introduction  to  institutional,  structural-functional,  and  cultural  ap- 
proaches to  the  study  of  political  systems.  Fall  term:  politics  of  industrial 
societies  of  Britain,  France,  and  West  Germany  with  possible  references  to  the 
British  Commonwealth  countries  and  Japan.  Spring  term:  Communist  party 
states  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Czechoslovakia,  and  China.  Hapala 

109    Introduction  to  International  Politics 

An  analysis  of  national  power,  old  and  new  imperialisms,  and  the  impact  of 
technological  and   ideological   revolution   on   international   relations. 

Grimm 

[206    Political  Thought  in  Uie  West] 

A  study  of  both   classical  and  contemporary   political   thought,  with   emphasis 

on    relationships    between    classical    theories    and    their    modern    formulations 

used  in  contemporary  political  analyses  of  socialist,  democratic  and  totalitarian 

systems. 

Prerequisite:    Two  units  of  Government  or  European  history  or  permission. 

Gilpatrick 

209    International  Law 

The  nature  and  modern  sources  of  international  law,  the  role  of  law  in  state 
decision-making,  problems  of  legal  jurisdiction,  the  protection  of  individual 
rights  under  international  law,  and  the  legal  means  of  controlling  violence 
and  war.  Case  studies  are  used  to  evaluate  the  operations  of  international  law 
in  contemporary  world  politics. 

Prerequisite:    Government   109,  211    or  permission.    Alternate   years. 

[211     The  United  Nations  and  World  Government] 

A  study  of  international  organization  as  a  system  of  institutions  for  promoting 
peace  and  welfare  among  sovereign  states.  The  United  Nations  and  its  pre- 
decessors, including  the  League  of  Nations,  are  the  main  subjects  of  study. 
International  regulation  of  the  environment  by  specialized  agencies  is  also 
studied. 

Prerequisite:     Government    109,    110    or   permission.     Alternate    years. 

Grimm 
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[213  Parties,  Politics  and  Pressure  Groups  in  the  United  States] 
The  nature  and  development  of  U.  S.  political  parties;  relation  of  parties  to 
pressure  groups;  party  organization;  campaign  techniques,  financing,  suffrage 
and  elections;  citizen  participation  in  politics.  Emphasis  on  functions  and 
tendencies  of  present-day   parties. 

Prerequisite:    Government  5,  6  or  History   111,   112  or  pennission. 

Alternate  years.  Gilpatrick 

215,  216     Constitutional  Law  in  the  United  States 

Case  method  analysis  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  Constitutional  interpretation. 
Fall  term:  federal  court  system;  judicial  review;  changing  ideas  concerning 
federalism  and  the  separation  of  powers;  development  of  due  process.  Spring 
term:  fundamental  rights  and  liberties  of  citizens,  with  emphasis  on  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  through  both 
case  method  and  impact  analysis.  Field  observations  in  County  and  Federal 
District  courts. 

Prerequisite:    Government  5,  6  or  permission.    Either  term  may  be  elected 
independently.    Alternate   years.  Gilpatrick 

218    International  Politics:  Systems  and  Behavior 

A  survey  of  various  approaches  to  the  study  of  international  political  systems, 
state   capabilities   and    foreign    policy-making.     Emphasis   is   on    evaluating    the 
utility  of  various  analytical  tools,  including  systems  analysis  and  simulation. 
Prerequisite:    Government  109  or  110.   Alternate  years.  Grimm 

220     Comparative  Politics  of  South  Asia 

Nation  building  in  India,  Pakistan,  Bangladesh,  Sri  Lanka,  and  Nepal  with 
a  focus  on  national  integration,  institution  building,  mass  mobilization,  and 
economic  development. 

Prerequisite:    Government   101    or   102   or   permission.    Alternate   years. 

Hapala  j 
[222     The  Conduct  of  United  States  Foreign  Policy] 

A   study   of   the   formulation,   conduct,    and    content    of   contemporary    United  \ 
States  foreign  policy. 

Prerequisite:    Government    109  or   110   or  permission.    Alternate   years. 

Grimm  i 
236     International  Control  of  the  Environment  ' 

An  examination  of  the  bilateral  and  multilateral  treaty  arrangements,  the 
United  Nations,  the  specialized  agencies  and  other  international  bodies  and 
their  attempts  to  deal  with  threats  to  environmental  quality. 

Sophomores  admitted  by  permission.  Grimm 

352     Senior  Seminar  in  Government 

Subjects  and  projects  are  determined  by  the  interests  and  needs  of  the  mem- 
bers of   the   group.    Opportunity   is   given    for   independent   work. 

Open   by   permission   of   the   Department    to   seniors   who   are   doing  major 
work  in   the  Division  or  in  related   interdepartmental  majors. 

Members  of  the  Department 

361,  362     Special  Studies  (Vi  or  1} 

Special   topics  pursued   by   individual   students   under   supervision. 

Prerequisite:    Permission   of   the   Department.    Either   term   may   be   elected 
independently.  Members  of  the  Department 
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History 


17,  18  Focus  on  the  Past:  An  Introduction  to  European  Civilization 
Fall  term:  the  Renaissance,  retrospectives  and  prospectives.  An  intensive  study 
of  a  moment  in  the  European  past;  the  forces  which  produced  it;  the  legacy  it 
gave  to  Europe.  Spring  term:  the  Twentieth  Century,  the  Creation  of  the  Con- 
temporary Age.  A  study  of  the  origins  of  today's  cuhure,  stressing  the  influ- 
ences of  the  French  and  the  Industrial  revolutions  and  new  patterns  of 
thought   and   action   in   the   nineteenth   and    twentieth    centuries. 

Not  open   to   those   who  have   taken    History   7,   8   or  9,    10.    Three   hours 
I        lecture,  one   hour   discussion.    Either    term   may   be   elected    independently. 

Members  of  the  Department  of 
I  History  and  cooperating  Departments 

i  [lOI,  102     Ancient  History] 

Fall  term:    a  survey  of  the  Near  East  and  Classical  Greece.    Spring  term:    the 
'  Hellenistic  period,  and   the  history  of   Rome   from   the  founding   through   the 
reign  of  Diocletian.    Reading  of  selected   primary  sources  in    translation. 

Open  to  freshmen  by  permission.  Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Either 
term  may  be  elected  independently.  Wright 

103,  104     American  Intellectual  History 

',  Leading  trends  in  the  history  of  American  thought  as  seen  in  relevant  develop- 
ments in   theology,  science,   literature,  education,  art,   philosophy   and   politics, 
with  some  reference   to   the  social   background  and   the   relationships   between 
(  European  and  American  thought. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year,  a  fourth  hour  at  the  discretion  of  the 
instructor.     Either    terra    may    be    elected    independently.     Alternate    years. 

Taylor 
t  107,  108     History  of  Modern  Britain 
Fall  term:    the  Tudors  and  Stuarts,  with  emphasis  on  political,  religious,  and 
social  change.  Spring  term:  1714  to  the  present,  with  emphasis  on  parliamentary 
democracy,   the  Industrial   Revolution,  and   social   programs. 

Open  to  freshmen  by  permission.  Three  hours  througliout  the  year,  a 
fourth  hour  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor.  Either  term  may  be 
elected   independently.  Kent 

"ill     The  United  States  of  America:    From  the  Period  of  Discoveries  to   1877 

A    survey    of    the    period    with    emphasis    upon    the    interrelationship    between 
political  and  social  life.  Taylor 

112     The  United  States  of  America:   1877  to  the  Present 

A  survey  of  the  period,  showing  the  development  of  the  nation  into  a  world 
power.  Taylor 

115    Mediaeval  Foundations  of  Europe 

A   study   of   certain    aspects   of    the    Mediaeval    world    with    emphasis    on    the 
emergence  of  a   distinctive   European   civilization. 

Open    to    freshmen.     Three    hours    throughout    the    term.     Alternate    years. 

Kent 
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116     Centuries  of  Crisis,  1460-1660 

An  examination  of  the  impact  on  European  society  of  some  of  the  economic, 

political,  and  intellectual  upheavals  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

Open    to    freshmen.    Three    hours    throughout    the    term.    Alternate   years. 

Kent 

129,  130     Modern  Russia 

A  study  of  major  political,  social,  economic  and   cultural  developments.    Fall 
terra:    Peter  the  Great  to  Alexander  111,   Spring  term:    Nicholas  II  to  Brezhnev. 
Three  hours   throughout   the  year.    Either   term   may   be  elected   indepen- 
dently.   Alternate  years.  Richards 

[137,  138    Modern  France] 

Fall   term:    from   the  French   Revolution   to   the  birth  of  the  Third   Republic. 

Spring  term:    the  Third,  Fourth  and  Fifth   Republics. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.  Either  term  may  be  elected  independently. 

Alternate  years.  Richards 

[141,  142     Modern  Germany  and  Austria] 

Fall  term:  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  1815.  Spring  term:  from 
1815  to  the  present. 

Three  hours  throughout  the  year.   Either  term  may  be  elected  independently. 

Alternate  years. 

[148     Atlantic  Communities:  France,  England  and  the  American  Colonies] 

A    comparative    study    of    the    social    structure,    economic    development    and 

political   experiences  of   these   major  Atlantic   communities. 

Prerequisite:    History   107  or   111   or   137  or  permission.    Alternate  years. 

Kent 

[157,  158     Nations  of  Latin  America] 

Fall  term:  the  pre-Columbian  civilizations,  the  discoveries,  the  conquest,  the 
colonial  period  and  the  wars  of  independence,  1492-1830.  Spring  term:  the 
Latin  American  republics,  their  culture,  their  international  relations,  and  the 
place  of  Latin  America  in  the  world,  1830  to  the  present. 

Either   term   may   be   elected   independently.    Alternate   years. 

163,  164     Introduction  to  African  History 

Fall  Term:  Africa  in  pre-history,  Nubia  and  Ethiopia,  the  Islamic  influence. 
Old  Guinea,  Kongo  and  Luba-Lunda,  early  kingdoms  in  Madagascar,  the  rise 
of  Swahili  culture  in  East  Africa,  and  the  coming  of  the  Europeans. 
Spring  Term:  Impact  of  the  Atlantic  slave  trade  and  the  early  colonies,  the 
Islamic  presence  in  West  Africa,  missionaries  and  explorers,  the  growth  of 
"legitimate"  trade  and  the  dissolution  of  culture,  colonialism  and  resistance, 
European  colonial  policy  in  the  20th  century,  "Negritude"  and  Pan-Africanism, 
new  states  and  the  "Third  World". 

Either  term  may  be  elected  independently.  Berg 

175     Messianic  Movements 

An    examination    of    mass   expressions    of   discontent    using    case    studies    from 

Europe,  the  United  States  of  America,  China,  and  Africa. 

Prerequisite:    European  Civilization   17,  18  or  two  units  in  the  Division  of 
Social  Studies.  Berg 


HISTORY 

[201     Revolutions  in  the  Modem  World] 

A  comparative  study  of  the  phenomenon  of  revolution  using  the  techniques 
and  findings  of  such  disciplines  as  psychology,  sociology,  and  economics  in 
addition  to  those  of  history  and  political  science.  Beginning  with  the 
emergence  of  this  phenomenon  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  course  traces 
its  growth   and   development   to   the  present   day. 

Prerequisite:    Two   units   in   the   Division  of  Social   Studies.    Three   hours 
throughout  the  term.    Alternate  years.  Richards 
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[205     Studies  in  British  History:  Tudors  and  Stuarts] 
A  topical  study  from  the  perspective  of  social  history. 

Prerequisite:    History  107  or  permission.    Alternate  years. 


Kent 


[206    Studies  in  Modern  British  History:   1714  to  the  Present] 

Selected   topics  in  accordance  with   the  interests  of  the  class. 
Prerequisite:    History  108  or  permission.    Alternate  years. 

211,  212    American  Studies 

The  application  of  insights  from  diverse  fields  such  as  sociology  and  art  in 
the  examination  of  historical  evidence  for  the  purpose  of  tracing  selected 
themes  in  American  history.  Fall  term:  1820  to  1900.  Spring  term:  1900  to 
the  present. 

Prerequisite:     History    103,    104    or    111,    112    or    permission.     Two    hours 
throughout  the  year,  a  third  hour  at   the  discretion  of  the  instructor. 

Taylor 
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[215     The  Origins  of  the  United  States] 

Early  American  history,  with  emphasis  on  the  development  of  American  society, 
ideas  and  institutions,  the  struggle  for  independence  and  the  formation  of  a 
union   of  states,   and   a  distinctive  national   culture. 

Prerequisite:  History  111  or  permission.  Three  hours  throughout  the 
term,  a  fourth  hour  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor.    Alternate  years. 

Taylor 

[225,  226    The  Twentieth  Century] 

A  study  of  movements  for  social  and  political  change  in   the  global  context. 

Prerequisite:  Two  units  of  European  history  or  permission.  Two  hours 
throughout  the  year,  a  third  hour  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor.  Either 
term  may  be  elected  independently.  Richards 

231     Studies  in  Recent  American  Diplomatic  History 

Selected  topics  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  in  the  twentieth 
century,   with   emphasis   on   changing   guidelines  and   principles. 

Prerequisite:   Open  by  permission  to  majors  in  the  Division  of  Social  Studies. 

Whiteman 

236    Population  and  Social  Structure  in  Pre-Industrial  England 

An  introductory  study  of  the  methods  and  findings  of  historical  demographers 
and  their  implications  for  the  social  history  of  early  modern  England.  Topics 
will  include  marriage  and  inheritance  patterns,  structure  of  families  and  house- 
holds, standards  of  life  and  health,  personal  discipline  as  reflected  in  bastardy 
and  pre-nuptial  pregnance  rates,  patterns  of  settlement  and  migration  lit- 
eracy, social  mobility  and  patterns  of  authority. 

Prerequisite:   Two  unito  of  European  history  or  permission.   Alternate  years. 

Kent 

243Y     Germany  from  Bismarck  to  Hitler 

An  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  political,  economic,  social,  and  intellectual 
character  of  Germany  in  the  time  of  Bismarck,  William  II,  the  Weimar  Re- 
public and  Hitler. 

Prerequisite:    two  units  of  European  history  or  permission.    Alternate  years. 


351     Senior  Seminar  in  History 

An  examination  of  some  major   themes  in  European  and  American  history. 

Open,   with   permission   of   the   Department,   to   seniors   in    the   Division   of 
Social  Studies.  Members  of  the  Department 

361,  362    Special  Studies  (V^  or  1) 

Special  topics  pursued   by  individual  students  under  supervision. 

Prerequisite:    Permission   of   the   Department.    Either   term   may   be   elected 
independently.  Members  of  the  Department 
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Interdepartmental  Majors 

AMERICAN  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE 

Taylor,  Winner,  Advisers 
A  student  who  elects  this  major  must  complete  twelve  units  in  required 
and  allied  courses.  The  following  are  required  for  the  major:  Histor)  103, 
104,  211,  212;  English  177,  178  and  either  229,  230  or  231.  232.  History  211. 
212  or  either  English  229,  230  or  231.  232  must  be  elected  in  the  senior  year. 
The  remainder  of  the  major  may  be  elected  from  appropriate  courses  in  art, 
English,  philosophy,  religion,  and  in  the  Division  of  Social  Studies,  to  be 
selected  under  the  guidance  of  the  major  adviser,  and  must  include  two  units 
in  the  history  or  literature  of  one  country  other  than  America.  The  senior 
comprehensive  requirement  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  written  or  oral  examination 
or  its  equivalent  in  the  form  of  a  thesis,  to  be  determined  in  consultation 
with  the  students  in  the  fall  of  the  senior  year. 

DANCE  AND  DRAMA  Roach,  Adviser 

The  major  in  Dance  and  Drama  is  based  on  Physical  Education  123,  124  and 
English  21,  22.  A  student  who  elects  Dance  and  Drama  as  her  major  subject 
must  complete  twelve  additional  units  in  required  and  allied  courses.  The 
six  units  in  Drama  must  include  the  following  courses  in  the  Department  of 
English:  either  225  or  226,  either  279  or  280,  283,  284,  and  two  additional  units 
selected  from  223,  225,  226,  279,  280,  361,  and  362.  The  .six  units  in  Dance  are 
to  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  Department  of  Physical  Education,  but 
normally  will  include  121,  122,  201,  202,  and  two  additional  units  on  the  200 
or  300  level.  Winter-term  courses  and  courses  in  other  departments  may  satisfy 
some  of  these  requirements  in  both  Dance  and  Drama  when  their  material  is 
appropriate. 

In  her  senior  year  the  student  majoring  in  Dance  and  Drama  must  com- 
plete a  comprehensive  exercise  in  Drama  and  present  a  dance  recital  supported 
by  a  piece  of  writing. 

MATHEMATICAL  PHYSICS  Lenz,  Adviser 

A  student  who  elects  Mathematical  Physics  as  her  major  field  must  com- 
plete six  units  in  mathematics,  exclusive  of  Mathematics  152  and  six  units  in 
physics  at  the   100  level  or  above. 

A  comprehensive  examination  or  at  least  one  unit  of  Senior  Seminar  and 
completion   of  a  suitable   research   project   are  required   for   the   major. 

PREMEDICAL  SCIENCES  Blair,  Adviser 

The  student  who  is  planning  to  enter  medical  school  is  advised  to  elect 
a  departmental  major  and  to  meet  medical  school  requirements  as  electives. 
Most  medical  schools  require  as  premedical  subjects  two  units  each  in  English, 
general  biology,  general   chemistry,  organic  chemistry,   and  general   physics. 

For  a  major  in  Premedical  Sciences,  at  least  four  units  of  advanced  courses, 
preferably  at  the  200  level  or  above,  in  any  one  department  are  required  in 
addition   to   the  courses  specified   by   the  medical   schools. 

The  comprehensive  requirement  will  be  determined  by  consultation  among 
the  student,  the  Premedical  Sciences  Adviser  and  the  Chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  primary  interest. 
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Special  Programs 

ASIAN  STUDIES 

Although  no  major  is  ofFered  in  Asian  Studies,  the  following  courses  enable 
the  student  to  gain  some  knowledge  of  the  art,  government,  history,  and  religion 
of  selected  countries  of  Asia. 

Art  205     Oriental  Art 

Government  220     Comparative  Politics  of  South  Asia 

Religion  219,  220     Religions  of  Asia 

Social  Studies  135,  136     Asian  Civilizations 

ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES 

The  coordinate  major  in  Environmental  Studies  enables  a  student  majoring 
in  any  discipline  to  coordinate  her  major  with  environmental  studies.  She 
will  choose  from  electives  and  courses  in  environmental  studies  and  will  com- 
plete a  field  project  relating  her  major  studies  to  some  aspect  of  the  local  en- 
vironment. The  program  for  the  coordinate  major  must  be  approved  by  the 
student's  departmental  adviser  and  by  the  Coordinator  of  Environmental  Studies. 

101     The  Environment:  What  Are  Man's  Choices? 

An  introduction  to  the  problems  of  man's  relation  to  his  environment,  including 
historical,  ethical  and  aesthetic,  as  well  as  political,  scientific,  and  economic 
perspectives. 

Open  to  all  classes.  Wood  and  cooperating  instructors 

146     Environmental  Issues:  An  International  Perspective 

A  study  of  the  forces  at  work  in  the  use  and  abuse  of  natural  resources  and 
environmental  quality  at  the  international  level.  Special  attention  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  significance  of  such  factors  as  economic  development  and  trade, 
population  growth,  agricultural  production,  natural  resources,  and  differing 
national  strategies  and  international  institutions  for  environmental  control.  A 
major  concern  in  the  course  will  be  directed  at  the  differences  between  the  in- 
dustrial and  developing  nations  in   the  relative  effects  of  these  factors. 

Prerequisite:  Env.  101  or  permission  of  the  Coordinator. 

Wood  (Coordinator),  Conklin,  Grimm,  Hapala, 
Lenz,  Miller  and  others. 
Biology  108     Biology  of  Pollution 

Government  236     International  Control  of  the  Environment 
Physics  8     Environmental  Physics 

261,  262     Independent  Studies  (1/2  or  1) 

Special  topics  pursued  by  individual  students  under  supervision  of  Environ- 
mental Studies  faculty  or  the  Coordinator  or  both. 

Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  Coordinator. 
351,  352     Senior  Seminar 

Reading  and  discussion  of  topics  of  special  interest  linking  cooperating  major 
programs  and  Environmental  Studies. 

Open  to  seniors  by  permission.  Wood  and  Environmental  Studies  faculty 
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EUROPEAN  CIVILIZATION 

The  program  in  European  Civilization  is  a  four  year  coordinate  program  in- 
tended to  give  the  student  who  chooses  to  major  in  one  of  the  eight  cooperating 
departments — Art,  English,  Greek  and  Latin,  History,  Modern  Languages,  Music, 
Philosophy,  and  Religion — a  broader  foundation  on  which  to  ground  her  major 
and  an  understanding  of  the  relationships  between  her  major  and  the  whole  of 
European  Civilization.  Any  student  considering  the  Program  should  take  the 
introductory  course  in  her  freshman  or  sophomore  year;  potential  Art  and 
Music  majors,  if  interested  in  the  Program,  should  take  one  of  the  required 
introductory  courses  in  their  freshman  year. 

European  Civilization  17,  18 — Focus  on  the  Past:  An  Introduction  to  European 
Civilization 

Fall  term:  the  Renaissance,  retrospectives  and  prospectives.  An  intensive  study 
of  a  moment  in  the  European  past;  the  forces  which  produced  it;  the  legacy  it 
gave  to  Europe.  Spring  term:  the  Twentieth  Century,  the  Creation  of  the 
Contemporary  Age.  A  study  of  the  origins  of  today's  culture,  stressing  the 
influences  of  the  French  and  the  Industrial  revolutions  and  new  patterns  of 
thought  and  action  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries, 

European  Civilization  341,  342,  343,  344 

Interdisciplinary  colloquia  dealing  with  selected  topics  in  European  Civilization. 
Open  to  seniors  in  the  Program  or  by  permission  of  the  instructors.  The 
specific  areas  of  concentration  will  vary  from  term  to  term. 

DIVISION  OF  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

International  Affairs  Grimm,  Adviser 

A  student  who  elects  the  major  in  International  Affairs  will  plan,  with 
the  adviser,  a  program  of  study  which  may  comprise  a  selected  area  or  areas 
or  a  special  topic  of  international  significance.  She  must  complete  12  units 
in  courses  contributing  to  an  understanding  of  her  field,  including:  Inter- 
national Law  or  United  Nations  and  World  Government;  Introduction  to  In- 
ternational Politics;  two  units  in  economics;  and  two  units  in  either  Compara- 
tive Political  Systems  or  Modern  European  History  chosen  in  consultation  with 
the  International  Affairs  adviser.  Whenever  practicable  the  student  is  strongly 
advised  to  study  the  language  and  literature  most  closely  related  to  her  subject 
of  investigation.  A  seminar  will  be  offered  when  requested  by  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  major  students  in  International  Affairs.  The  senior  comprehensive  re- 
quirement may  be  in  the  form  of  a  written  or  oral  examination  or  a  compar- 
able project,  to  be  determined  by  the  adviser  in  consultation  with  the  students 
in  the  fall  of  the  senior  year. 

Political  Economy  Hapala,  Adviser 

This  major  is  focused  upon  the  relationship  between  economics  and  gov- 
ernment, and  includes  a  study  of  the  historical  background  of  problems  in 
political  economy.  A  student  who  elects  Political  Economy  must  complete  twelve 
units  in  her  major  field.  Eight  units  must  be  taken  in  economics  and  govern- 
ment and  must  include  Principles  of  Economics  and  Government  of  the  United 
States.  The  senior  comprehensive  requirement  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  written 
or  oral  examination  or  a  comparable  project,  to  be  determined  by  the  adviser 
in  consultation  with  the  students  in  the  fall  of  the  senior  year. 
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Winter  Term 


The  Winter  term  of  approximately  four  weeks  in  January  is  designed  as 
a  period  of  concentration  on  an  independent  project  or  an  intensive  course. 
This  is  an  opportunity  for  a  student  either  to  explore  a  new  area  of  study 
or  to  pursue  in  depth  an  interest  developed  in  courses  previously  taken.  It 
provides  a  constructive  change  of  pace  and  should  stimulate  students  toward 
further  self-initiated  study. 

All  the  academic  departments  at  Sweet  Briar  offer  independent  study  in 
the  Winter  term,  the  plan  for  each  student  being  individually  worked  out 
with  her  adviser.  Most  departments  offer  courses  as  well.  The  preliminary 
list  of  Winter  term  offerings  in   1976  includes  the  following: 


American  Film  Comedy 

The  Arab  World:    A  Study  Tour 

The  Ascent  of  Man 

Atheism 

Basic  Science  for  Elementary  School 
Teachers 

The  Black  Novel 

Boris  Vian:    20th  Century  Dilettante 
and  "Enfant  Terrible"  of  French 
Existentialism 

Collegium  Musicum 

Combinatorics 

Composition 

Dante's  Divine  Comedy  in  English 
Translation 

Death  and  Dying 

Figure  Drawing 

Fluids,  Waves  and  Heat 

The  German  Language 

Giono  et  Pagnol:    Ecrivains  de  la 
Provence 

Goddesses,  Lovers,  Wives,  and  Slaves: 
Women  in  Classical  Antiquity 

Hawthorne  and  Foe 

Identification  of  Cations  and  Anions 

Internship  in  Psychology 


Internships  in  Law,  Politics  and 
Administration 

Introduction  to  Contemporary  Riding 
and  Teaching 

Introduction  to  the  Marine 
Environment 

Invitation  to  Existentialism 

The  Irish  Poetic  Tradition 

The  Latin  American  Scene  of  the 
Seventies 

The  London  Theatre 

London  of  the  Tudors,  Stuarts,  and 
Georges 

Microtechnique 

Modern  Architecture 

Origins  of  American  Women's  Desire 
for  Equality 

Photo-Printmaking 

Practicum  in  Early  Childhood 

The  Psychology  of  Dreaming 

Rousseau  and  Romanticism 

Sanskrit 

Social  Justice  and  the  Law 

Theatre  Production  Workshop 

Workshop  in  Dance 

Writing  Workshop 


IHRKCIORS     AM)    ()\KRSKKR.S  gg 

Directories 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Sweet  Briar  Institute  was  incorporated  as  a  non-stock  corpora- 
tion by  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia  approved  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1901.  The  affairs  of  the  College  are  managed  by  a  self- 
perpetuating  Board  of  Directors  consisting  of  seven  members, 
elected  annually  at  the  spring  meeting  of  the  Board. 
Charles  N.  Prothro,  b.b.a.,  ll.d.,  chairman,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas 
J.  Bruce  Bredin,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

Juliet  Halliburton  Burnett,  a.b.,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina 
Sarah  Belk  Gambrell,  a.b..  New  York,  New  York 
Dale  Hutter  Harris,  m.ed.,  secretary,  Lynchburg,  Virginia 
Victor  W.  Henningsen,  Jr.,  b.a..  White  Plains,  New  York 
Prime  F.  Osborn,  III,  ll.b.,  vice-chairman,  Jacksonville,  Florida 

Executive  Committee 

Mr.  Prothro,  chairman;  Mr.  Bredin,  Mrs.  Harris,  Mr.  Osborn 

BOARD  OF  OVERSEERS 

Established  in  May  1927,  the  Board  of  Overseers  is  composed 
of  the  seven  Directors,  the  President  of  the  College,  and  addi- 
tional members  elected  by  the  Directors  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
At  least  four  members  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  must  be  alumnae 
of  the  College;  two  other  alumnae  members  are  chosen  from  suc- 
cessive graduating  classes,  one  per  class,  to  serve  for  special  two- 
year  terms.    Members  may  serve  for  two  consecutive  terms. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  the  President  of  the  College 
are  ex-officio  members  of  all  committees  of  the  Board  of  Overseers. 

Term 
Expires 

1976  Marcia  J.  Brandenburg,  a.b..  South  Weymouth,  Mass. 
James  F.  Olmsted,  m.b.a.,  Arlington,  Virginia 

1977  Anne  Noyes  Awtrey,  a.b.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Sarah  Adams  Bush,  a.b.,  Dallas,  Texas 
Penelope  L.  Czarra,  a.b.,  Bethesda,  Maryland 
Jacquelyn  Strickland  Dwelle,  a.b.,  Jacksonville,  Florida 
Elias  Richards,  III,  ll.b.,  Lynchburg,  Virginia 

Eleanor  Bosworth  Shannon,  m.a.,  Charlottesville,  Virginia 
Ann  Samford  Upchurch,  a.b.,  Birmingham,  Alabama 
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1978  Flora  Cameron  Atherton^  a.b.,  San  Antonio,  Texas 
Rodger  W.  Fauber,  m.a.,  Lynchburg,  Virginia 
Gilbert  M.  Grosvenor,  b.a.,  Washington,  D.C. 
Elton  M.  Hyder,  Jr.,  ll.b..  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
Joseph  C.  Knakal,  Jr.,  ll.b.,  Lynchburg,  Virginia 
Joseph  D.  Landen,  ll.b.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Mary  Elizabeth  Doucett  Neill,  a.b.,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 
Cornelius  W.  Pettinga,  ph.d.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
Carrington  Williams,  Jr.,  m.d.,  Richmond,  Virginia 

1979  Jane  Roseberry  Ewald,  a.b.,  Charlottesville,  Virginia 
Sally  Fishburn  Fulton,  a.b.,  Roanoke,  Virginia 
Adelaide  Boze  Glascock,  a.b.,  Short  Hills,  New  Jersey 

Ex-Ofificio 

Harold  B.  Whiteman,  Jr.,  ph.d.,  President  of  the  College 
Preston  Hodges  Hill,  a.b..  President,  Alumnae  Association 

THE  FACULTY 

Emeriti 

Anne  Gary  Pannell  Taylor,  d.phil,   (Oxon),  ll.d.,  litt.d.,  l.h.d.. 

President  Emeritus 
Catherine  Strateman  Sims,  ph.d.,  d.  litt..  Dean  Emeritus 
Adeline  Ames,  ph.d.,  Professor  of  Biology,  Emeritus 
Belle  Boone  Beard,  ph.d..  Professor  of  Sociology,  Emeritus 
Jane  C.  Belcher,   ph.d.,  Dorys  McConnell  Duberg  Professor  of 

Ecology,  Emeritus 
Gladys  Boone^  ph.d..  Professor  of  Economics,  Emeritus 
Laura  T.  Buckham,  ph.d..  Professor  of  French,  Emeritus 
G.  Noble  Gilpin,  d.s.m.,  Professor  of  Music,  Emeritus 
Cecile  G.  Johnson,  m.a..  Associate  Professor  of  French,  Emeritus       ; 
Ernest  N.  Kirrmann,  ph.d..  Professor  of  German,  Emeritus 
Iren  Marik,  Associate  Professor  of  Music,  Emeritus 
Lysbeth  W.  Muncy,  PH.D.,  Charles  A.  Dana  Professor  of  History, 

Emeritus 
Sarah  T.  Ramage,  ph.d.,  Professor  of  English,  Emeritus 
Carol  M.  Rice,  m.d..  College  Physician,  Professor  of  Hygiene, 

Emeritus 
Harriet  H.  Rogers,  a.b..  Professor  of  Physical  Education,  Emeritus 
Marion  B.  Rollins,  b.d.,  ph.d.,  Wallace  E.  Rollins  Professor  of 

Religion,  Emeritus 
JoHANNE  Stochholm,  PH.D.,  Profcssor  of  English,  Emeritus 
Dorothy  D.  Thompson,  ph.d.,  Rockefeller-Guion  Professor  of 

Chemistry,  Emeritus 
Bertha  P.  Wailes,  m.a..  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology,  Emeritus 
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Harold  B.  Whiteman,  Jr.,  President;  Projessor  of  History 

B.A.,  PH.D.,  Yale  University;  m.a.,  Vanderbilt  University 
Barbara  Blair,  Dean;  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

A.B.,  Agnes  Scott  College;  m.s.,  ph.d.,  University  of  Tennessee 

Ralph  Aiken,  Professor  of  English 

B.  A.,  Williams  College;  b.a.,  m.a.   (Oxon);  ph.d.,  Duke  University 

Gregory  T,  Armstrong,  Professor  of  Religion 

B.A.,   Wesleyan    University,   b.d.,    McCormick   Theological   Seminary; 
Dr.  Theol.,  University  of  Heidelberg 

Robert  W.  Artinian,  Associate  Professor  of  French 
B.A.,  Union  College;  ph.d.,  Cornell  University 

Joel  R.  Barden,  Instructor  in  Sociology 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  North  Dakota 

Jacquelene  M.  Browning,  Instructor  in  Economics 
B.A.,  Stetson  University 

Reynold  Burrows,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin 
B.A.,  Harvard  College;  m.a..  University  of  Michigan;  ph.d.,  Princeton 
University 

Jane  Perry-Camp,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 
A.B.,  Duke  University;  m.m.,  ph.d.,  Florida  State  University 

Eija  U.  Celli,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
Graduate,  University  of  Helsinki;  m.a..  University  of  Illinois 

Ann  R.  Cheatham,  Visiting  Instructor  of  French 
A.B.,  Wilson  College;  a.m.,  Middlebury  College 

George  H.  Conklin,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 
B.A.,  Colgate  University;  ph.d..  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Nancy  Bradley  Cromey,  Assistant  Professor  of  French  and  Italian 

B.A.,  Wells  College;   m.a.,  ph.d..  University  of  Michigan 
Paul  D.  Cronin,  Associate  Professor  of  Physical  Education; 
Director  of  Riding  Program 

A.B.,  Stonehill  College;  m.s.w.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Ross  H.  Dabney,  Associate  Professor  of  English;  Secretary  of  the 
Faculty 
A.B.,  Princeton  University;  ph.d.,  Harvard  University 

Tyrus  V,  Dahl,  Jr.,  Lecturer  in  Photography 

A.B.,  Duke  University 

John  P.  Daughtry,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

C.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill;  ph.d..  University  of  Virginia 

Lentz  C.  DeVol,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
B.A.,  Marietta  College;  m.s.,  University  of  Cincinnati 

Ernest  P.  Edwards,  Professor  of  Biology 

U.A.,  University  of  Virginia;  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Cornell  University 
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Judith  M.  Elkins,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.A.,  Wellesley  College;  m.a.,  Radcliffe  College;  ph.d.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

be 

Maria  Z.  Embeita,  Charles  A.  Dana  Professor  of  Spanish 

Licenciada  en  Filosofia  y  Letras,   University  of  Madrid;   m.a.,   University  of 
Chicago;  ph.d..  University  of  Illinois 

Paul  D.  Engles**,  Sue  Reid  Slaughter  Visiting  Lecturer  in  English 
B.A.,  University  of  Notre  Dame;   m.f.a.,  State  University  of  Iowa 

Ruth  M.  Firm,  Professor  of  Art  History 

B.S.,  M.A.,  PH.D.,  Columbia  University 

Maxine  Garner,   Wallace  E.  Rollins  Professor  of  Religion 

A.B.,  Woman's  College,  University  of  North  Carolina;   m.a..  Union  Theolog- 
ical Seminary — Columbia  University;  ph.d.,  University  of  Aberdeen 

c 
Thomas  V.  Gilpatrick,  Professor  of  Government 

B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  Illinois;  ph.d..  University  of  Chicago 

Kenneth  D,  Grimm,  Assistant  Professor  of  Government 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Baylor  University;  ph.d..  University  of  Tennessee 

Claire  M.  Hagen,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  M.ED.,  West  Chester  State  College 

Ella  M.  Hanson,  Assistant  in  Dance 
A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College 

Milan  E.  Hapala,  Carter  Glass  Professor  of  Government 

A.B.,  Beloit  College;  a.m..  University  of  Nebraska;  ph.d.,  Duke  University 

Ronald  E,  Horwege,  Assistant  Professor  of  German 
B.A.,  University  of  Kansas;  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Indiana  University 

Sandra  J.  Horwege,  Assistant  in  Art  History 
A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College 

Allen  W.  Huszti,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

B.MUS.,  Oberlin  Conservatory;  m.mus..  New  England  Conservatory 

Peter  C.  Hutchison,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Spanish 

B.A.,  Old  Dominion  University;  m.a.,  University  of  Virginia 
Henry  James,  Librarian 

B.A.,  Yale  University;  m.a.,  Stanford  University;  m.s.,  Columbia  University 
a 
David  A.  Johnson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A..  University  of  Tulsa;  m.s.,  Kansas  State  College  of  Pittsburgh; 

PH.D.,  Oklahoma  State  University 
Goldie  Jones,  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Education 

B.A.,  Lynchburg  College 
Joan  R.  Kent,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,    Mount   Allison    University;    m.a..   Smith    College;    ph.d..    University   of 

London 


a  On  sabbatical  leave  Fall  and  Winter  Terms  1975-76 
be  On  sabbatical  leave  Winter  and  .Spring  Terms  1976 

c  On  sabbatical  leave  Spring  Term  1976 
**  Winter  Term  1976 
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AiLEEN    H,    Laing,    Assistant    Professor    of   Art    History;    Faculty 
Marshal 
B.A.,  George  Washington  University;  PH.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

George  H.  Lenz,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 
A.B.,  M.S.,  PH.D.,  Rutgers  University 

Thomas  C.  Long,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

A.B.,  M.sc,   University  of  California;   ph.d.,   University   of  Wales 

Katherine  Macdonald,  Professor  of  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  Tufts  College;  m.a..  State  University  of  Iowa 

Mary  Fawcett  Maddox*,  Visiting  histructor  in  English 
B.A.,  Wellesley  College;  m.phil.,  Yale  University 

H.  Chester  Markle,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Franklin  and   Marshall  College;    M.S.,   ph.d.,   Carnegie   Institute   of 
Technology 

Robert  G.  Marshall,  Professor  of  French;  Director,  Junior  Year 
in  France 
B.A.,  M.A.,  Rice  University;  PH.D.,  Yale  University 

Joan  M.  Marter,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art  History 
B.A.,  Temple  University;M.A.,  ph.d.,  University  of  Delaware 

John  R.  McClenon,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.A.,  Grinnell  College;   ph.d.,   University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 

Jack  D.  Merrill,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

B.S.,  University  of  Vermont;  m.a.,  ph.d..  University  of  Virginia 

Reuben  G.  Miller,  Charles  A.  Dana  Professor  of  Economics 

B.A.,  LaSalle  College;  m.a.,  University  of  Montana;  ph.d.,  Ohio  State  University 

Janet  D.  Moulton,  Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  South  Alabama 

M.  Denise  Mullen,  Assistant  Professor  of  Studio  Art 
A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College;  m.f.a.  Pratt  Institute 

LoREN  Oliver,  Professor  of  Studio  Art 

B.F.A.,  John  Herron  Art  Institute;  m.f.a.,  Tulane  University 

Suellen  B.  Osann,  Instructor  in  Riding 
B.S.,  Cornell  University 

Ann  I.  Ottesen,  Instructor  in  Anthropology 
B.A.,  University  of  Toronto;  m.a..  New  York  University 
ab 

Edward  Lee  Piepho,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  Kenyon  College;  m.a.,  Columbia  University;  ph.d..  University  of  Virginia 


*  Fall  Term  1975 
ab  On  sabbatical  leave  1975-76 
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John  T.  Rice,  Lecturer  in  Sociology 

B.S.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute;  m.a.,  University  of  Tennessee 

Michael  D.  Richards^,  Associate  Professor  of  History 

B.S.,  University  of  Tulsa;  m.a.,  ph.d..  Duke  University 
Joseph  R.  Roach,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,    Kansas    University;    m.a.,    University    of   Newcastle    upon    Tyne;    ph.d., 
Cornell  University 

Richard  C.  Rowland,  Charles  A.  Dana  Professor  of  English 
A.B.,  Columbia  College;  b.a.,  m.a.,  d.phil.   (Oxon) 

John  E.  Savarese,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 
B.A.,  Fordham  University;  m.a.,  Princeton  University 

Frederick  T.  Schumacher,  Lecturer  in  Religion;  Chaplain 

A.B.,  Elmhurst  College,  m.div.,  Union  Theological  Seminary 

Catherine  H.  C.  Seaman,  Associate  Professor  of  Anthropology  and 
Sociology 

B.S.,  M.A.,  PH.D.,  University  of  Virginia 

John  R.  Shannon,  Professor  of  Music 

B.S.,  Davidson  College:  m.a.,  ph.d..  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill 

Margaret  Simpson,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

B.A.,  Immaculate  Heart  College;  m.s.,  ph.d..  Catholic  University  of  America 

William  E.  Smart,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  English 
A.B.,  Kenyon  College;  m.a.,  University  of  Connecticut 


t  On  leave  1975-76 
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Charlotte  S.  Smith*,  Lecturer  in  Education 
B.A.,  M  \.T.,  Lynchburg  College 

Marie-Therese  Sommerville,  Professor  of  French 

Uiplome  de  I'Ecole  Libre  des  Sciences  Politiques;  Licence  en  Droit,  Licence 

^s  Lettres,  University  de  Paris 
Elizabeth  F.  Sprague,  Doris  McConnell  Duberg  Professor  of 
Ecology 

A.B.,  A.M.,  University  of  California;  ph.d.,  Claremont  Graduate  School 
E.  Kay  Stallings,  Assistant  in  Education 

U.S..  Atlantic  Christian  College 

Phyllis  W.  Stevens,  Professor  of  Psychology 

A.n.,  Oberlin  College;  m.a.,  ph.d.,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill 
Byrd  W,  Stone,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education;  Director  of 
Nursery  School 

A.n ,  Sweet  Briar  College;  M.S.,  Southern  Connecticut  State  College 
Karl  Tamburr,  Lecturer  in  English 

11. A.,  Princeton  University;  m.a.,  ph.d.,  University  of  Virginia 
Paul  C.  Taylor  ,  Associate  Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  Dartmouth  College;  m.a.,  ph.d..  Harvard  University 
a 

William   M.   Trausneck,   Associate  Professor   of  Education;   Di- 
rector of  Audiovisual  Sewices 

A.B.,   Richmond  College;   M.S.,   University  of   Richmond;   ed.d..   University  of 

Virginia 
Raymond  Lee  Twiddy,  III,  Assistant  Professor  of  Studio  Art 

B.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina;  m.f.a.,  George  Washington  University 
Lucile  Umbreit,  Professor  of  Music 

A.B.,  Radcliffe  College;  a.m.,  Vassar  College 
George  C.  Van  Dyne,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.,  Denison  University;  m.a.,  DePaul  University;  ph.d.,  Ohio  State  University 
GiLBERTE  Van  Treese,  Associate  Professor  of  French 

B.A.,  Bowling  Green  State  University;  m.a.,  ph.d.,  Indiana  University 
Glenn  J.  Van  Treese,  Associate  Professor  of  French 

A.B.,  M.A.,  PH.D.,  Indiana  University 
be 

Elizabeth  C.  Wentworth,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

B.A.,  Occidental  College;  m.a.,  ph.d..  University  of  Southern  California 
Viola  H.  Winner,  Proftssor  of  English 

B.A.,  Oberlin  College;  m.a.,  ph.d..  New  York  University 
Langley  Wood,  Coordinator  of  Environmental  Studies 

B.  s..  College  of  William  and  Mary;  a.m.,  Columbia  University;  ph.d.,  Cornell 

University 
Kenneth  T.  Wright,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin 

A.B.,  Loyola  College;  m.a..  University  of  Missouri;  ph.d.,  University  of 

Pennsylvania 


*  Fall  term  1975 

a  On  sabbatical  leave  Fall  and  Winter  terms  1975-76 
be  On  sabbatical  leave  Winter  and  Spring  terms  1976 
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THE  ADMINISTRATION 

Office  of  the  President 

Harold  B.  Whiteman,  Jr.,  ph.d.,  President 

Kathleen  A.  Kavanagh^  Assistant  to  the  President 
A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College 

Dolly  S.  Pettry,  Receptionist  and  Secretary 

Louise  C.  Wright,  Secretary 

Office  of  the  Dean 

Barbara  Blair,  ph.d.,  Dean 

Dorothy  Jester,  Assistant  Dean 

A.R.,  Agnes  Scott  College 
Martha  Ann  Helms,  Secretary 
Eleanor  B.  Staples,  Secretary 

Division  of  Student  Affairs 

John  T.  Rice,  m.a..  Dean 

Alberta  J.  Zotack,  Assistant  Dean 

A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College;  M.S.,  Syracuse  University 

Karen  J.  Hartnett,  Director  of  Career  Counseling 
A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College 

Helen  J.  Driskill,  m.d.,  College  Physician 

B.A.,  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College;  m.d.,  Medical  College  of  Virginia 

R.  Terrell  Wingfield,  m.d..  Consulting  Psychiatrist 
M.D.,  Duke  University 

Sandra  A.  Taylor,  Assistant 
A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College 

Ellen  Hutchinson,  Secretary 

Admission  Office 

Nancy  G.  Baldwin,  Director  of  Admission 

A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College 
Jane  A.  Maloney,  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Admission 

A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College 
Susan  M.  Fitzgerald,  Admission  Counselor 

A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College 
N.  Ellen  Harrison,  Admission  Counselor 

A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College 

A.  Elizabeth  Montgomery,  Admission  Counselor 
A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College 

Ann  H.  Morrissett,  Admission  Counselor 
A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College 
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Jane  F.  Reeb,  Admission  Counselor 

A.B.,  Sveet  Briar  College 
Sandra  A.  Taylor,  Admission  Counselor 
Anne  M.  Baldwin,  Secretary  to  the  Director 
Barbara  B,  Smith,  b.s.,  m.r.e.,  Secretary 

Book  Shop 

RoscoE  W.  FiTTS,  Manager 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

Cheryl  Hughes,  Assistant  to  the  Manager 
Dorothy  W.  Schirmacher,  Clerical  Assistant 

Buildings  and  Grounds 

Charles  C.  Kestner,  p.e..  Director  of  Buildings 

B.S.C.E.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 
Harold  M.  Swisher,  Jr.,  Director  of  Grounds 

B.s.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 

Joseph  A.  Gilchrist,  Jr.,  Consultant,  Natural  Resources 

B.S.,  Yale  University 
Christine  C.  Faulconer,  Secretary 

Chaplain's  Office 

Frederick  T.  Schumacher,  M.  Div.  Chaplain 

Office  Of  College  Development 

Elizabeth  Bond  Wood,  Director 
A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College 

Ethel  S.  DeVol,  Assistant 

Frances  D.  Harvey,  Secretary 

Alumnae  Office 

Anne  Morrison  Reams,  Director  of  Alumnae  Association 
A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College 

Mary  Vaughan  Blackwell,  Assistant  to  the  Director 
Carolyn  C.  Bates,  Assistant 

B.A.,  Mississippi  State  College  for  Women;  m.a.,  University  of  Illinois 

Fund  Office 

Elizabeth  Bond  Wood,  a.b..  Director  of  College  Development 
F.  Mark  Whittaker,  Director,  Fund  Office 

B.A.,  University  of  Maine  at  Orono 
Julia  Sadler  DeColigny,  Director,  Estate  Planning 

A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College;  m.a.,  Columbia  University 

Terry  P.  Starke,  Alumnae j Development  Intern 
A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College 
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Ann  L.  Felch,  Assistant 

A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College 
Ethel  S.  DeVol,  Assistant 
Francis  D.  Harvey,  Secretary 
Brenda  F.  Burley,  Secretary 
Gloria  A.  Higginbotham,  Bookkkeeper 
Brenda  J.  Maddox,  Records / Keypunch 

Public  Relations  Office 

Tyrus  V.  Dahl,  Jr.,  a.b..  Director 

Lynne  S.  Martin,  Secretary 

Duplicating  Office  and  Mail  Room 
Sarah  B.  Alcock,  Manager 
Phyllis  A.  Cohn,  b.s..  Academic  Secretary 
Rebecca  C.  Dean,  Stenographer-Clerk 

Educational  Computer  Center 

Donald  G.  McCants,  Director 
B.S.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 

Environmental  Studies  Program 
Langley  Wood,  ph.d.,  Coordinator 
Richard  S.  Herd,  Research  Associate 

B.S.,  Otterbein  College,  m.s.,  Indiana  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Farm 

Jan  Osinga,  Manager 

Middlebare,  Rijks,  Landbouw  School,  Sneek,  Netherlands 

Office  of  Financial  Aid/Career  Counseling 

Karen  J.  Hartnett,  a.b..  Director 

Elizabeth  R.  Andrews,  Assistant  in  Career  Coimseling 

A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College 
Patricia  A.  Piorkowski,  Carnegie  Intern 

A.B.,  Mary  Baldwin  College 
Virginia  A.  Rose,  Secretary 

Food  Services 

David  B.  Fames,  Director 

B.S.,  Cornell  University 
Jewell  M.  Harris,  Assistant  to  the  Director 
Pauline  N.  Turner,  Secretary 

Government  Relations 

Julia  M.  Jacobsen,  Coordinator  of  Inter-College  Sponsored 
Programs 
A.B.,  Sweet  Briar  College 
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Halls  of  Residence 

Virginia  M.  Kitchen,  Director 

Annie  H.  Smoot,  Assistant  Director 

Infirmary 

Helen  J.  Driskill,  m.d.,  College  Physician 

Betty  B.  Bryant,  r.n. 

Delores  L.  Coleman,  r.n. 

Brenda  L.  Fitts,  r.n. 

Martha  W.  Evers,  r.n. 

Junior  Year  in  France 

Robert  G.  Marshall,  ph.d..  Director 
Patricia  B.  Wydner,  Secretaiy  to  the  Director 
Sue  S.  Fauber,  Secretary 

Emile  Langlois,  Resident  Director,  Paris  Office;  on   leave  from 
Mount  Holyoke  College 
Agr^ge  de  I'Universit^;  Doctoral  de  troisicme  cycle  (Montpellier) 

Janet  M.  Wagner,  Assistant  to  the  Resident  Director 
A.B.,  University  of  Tennessee;  a.m.,  ph.d.,  Emory  University 

Library 

Henry  James,  m.s..  Librarian 

Lydia  M.  Newland,  Assistant  Librarian 
A.B.,  Skidmore  College;  b.s.,  Columbia  University 

Mary  M.  Hartman,  Readers'  Services  Librarian 

B.A.,  Goucher  College;  m.s.  in  l.s.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

Patricia  L.  Wright,  Cataloger 

A.B.,  University  of  Missouri;  m.s.l.s.,  Villanova  University 

Nancy  C.  Adams,  Bookkeeper 
Jacqueline  Clay,  Head  of  Circulation 
Helen  Edgemon,  Periodicals  Assistant 
Mildred  Edgemon,  Cataloging  Assistant 
Thelma  Jordan,  Stack  Assistant 
Shirley  Reid,  Stack  Assistant 

Registrar's  Office 

Mary  R.  Linn,  Registrar 

B.A.,  Muskingum  College;  m.s.,  ed.,  Madison  College 
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Vice  President  and  Treasurer's  Office 

Peter  V.  Daniel,  Vice  President  and  Treasurer 

B.A.,  University  of  Virginia 

Mabel  M.  Chipley,  Assistant  Treasurer 
Barbara  Owen,  Secretary 
E.  Ruth  Tyler,  Assistant 
Betty  F.  Wright,  Assistant 

Wailes  College  Center 

Mary  B.  Howell,  Bookkeeper  and  Supervisor 
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DEGREES  CONFERRED  MAY  18,  1975 
Bachelor  of  Arts 

Karen  Elaine  Altice,  Timonium,  Maryland 

Alice  Josephine  Anderson,  Hopewell,  Virginia 

Gary  Randolph  Anderson,  Richmond,  Virginia 

Joanna  Dolores  Arias,  Ancon,  Canal  Zone;  magna  cum  laude 

Hedy  Armstrong,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Michelle  Brown  Badcock,  Southampton,  England 

Joanne  Harrier  Barker,  Lynchburg,  Virginia 

Betty  Riddle  Bashinsky,  Birmingham,  Alabama 

Victoria  Maria  Beck,  Edgefield,  South  Carolina 

Karen  Ruth  Bewick,  Dover,  Delaware 

Jeannette  Burckhardt  Block,  New  York,  New  York 

Carol  Breckenridge  Brewer,  Clarksville,  Tennessee;  cum  laude 

Elizabeth  Brownrigg  Brooks,  Courtland,  Virginia;  summa  cum  laude 

Candie  Louise  Brown,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Elizabeth  Thompson  Burdge,  Spring  Lake,  New  Jersey 

Susan  Collet  Butler,  McLean,  Virginia 

Linda  Jeanne  Carroll,  Rocky  Mount,  North  Carolina 

Elizabeth  Lee  Clay,  Danville,  Kentucky 

Carol  Elizabeth  Clement,  Oak  Brook,  Illinois 

Sarah   Preston   Clement,  Fairfax,   Virginia;  summa   cum   laude   and   with   High 

Honors  in  English 
Marsha  St.  John  Clements,  Madison  Heights,  Virginia 
Anne  Wyatt  Cogswell,  Charleston,  South  Carolina 
Ann  Agnes  Colgrove,  Painesville,  Ohio 
Mary  Williams  Brownell  Combs,  Lexington,  Kentucky 
Mary  Elizabeth  Connor,  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts 
Catherine  Verdery  Cranston,  Augusta,  Georgia;  cum  laude 
Beverley  Ann  Crispin,  Houston,  Texas 
Constance  Lucretia  Crocker,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey 
Nancy  Cunningham,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas 
Carroll  Nelson  Curtis,  Norfolk,  Virginia;  magna  cum  laude 
Penelope  Lane  Czarra,  Bethesda,  Maryland;  magna  cum  laude  and  with  High 

Honors  in  Human  Ecology 
Bonnie  Lee  Damianos,  Stony  Brook,  New  York 
Lynn  Ellen  Dann,  Lynnfield,  Massachusetts 

Carolyn  Foster  Davis,  Madison  Heights,  Virginia;  magna  cum  laude 
Elizabeth  Jane  Davis,  Madison  Heights,  Virginia 
Marsha  Lynne  Decker,  Alexandria,  Virginia 
Louisa  Seibert  Dixon,  Staunton,  Virginia 
Sarah  Bowis  Dowdey,  Richmond,  Virginia;  cum  laude 
Mary  Roberta  Dubuque,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Francine  Helen  Ely,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
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Anne  Lutley  Felch,  Radford,  Virginia 

Linda  LaRea  Frazier,  Keswick,  Virginia 

Martha  Malone  French,  Scottsdale,  Arizona 

Carolyn  Frances  Gaisford,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Cathleen  Gilmore,  Omaha,  Nebraska 

Claiborne  Hardin  Gooch,  Roanoke,  Virginia 

Kathleen  Geneva  Gooch,  Amherst,  Virginia;  cum  laude 

Patricia  Wade  Goolsby,  Madison  Heights,  Virginia 

Gillie  Lee  Graves,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia 

Katylou  Gray,  Calverton,  Virginia 

Melissa  Ann  Greenwood,  Arlington  Heights,  Illinois 

Catherine  Witherspoon  Grier,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina;  cum  laude 

Nancy  Hall  Haight,  Litchfield,  Connecticut 

Lisa  Elaine  Hall,  Boca  Raton,  Florida 

Ella  McGinnis  Hanson,  Amherst,  Virginia;  cum  laude 

Helen  Rowe  Harrison,  Miami,  Florida;  cum  laude 

Norma  Ellen  Harrison,  MoylanjRose  Valley,  Pennsylvania 

Ann  Kathleen  Henderson,  South  Laguna,  California 

Mary  Francis  Henningsen,  Pelham  Manor,  New  York 

Anna  Pui  Lum  Ho,  Jardines'  Lookout,  Hong  Kong 

Helen  Warren  Hodges,  Amherst,  Virginia;  magna  cum  laude 

Christina  Lindner  Hoefer,  Columbia,  South  Carolina;  cum  laude 

Virginia  Hamilton  Holden,  Hicksville,  New  York;  cum  laude 

Neil  Hunter,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Debra  Ann  Jackson,  Barrington,  Rhode  Island 

Somurai  Jiaravanont,  Barstow,  California;  cum  laude 

Sarah  Baxter  Johann,  Richmond,  Virginia 

Maria  Waller  Jones,  Franklin,  Virginia 

Regina  Elizabeth  Jones,  Baltimore,  Maryland;  cum  laude 

Kitty  Wingfield  Joyner,  Poquoson,  Virginia 

Asmarech  Kebede,  Bronxville,  New  York 

Mary   Brisbane   Boykin    Kessler,   Princeton,  New   Jersey;   cum    laude   and   with 

Honors  in  Modern  Language 
Caroline  Elizabeth  Kline,  Kinnelon,  New  Jersey 
Mary-Somers  Knight,  St.  Petersburg,  Florida;  cum  laude  and  with  High  Honors 

in  Psychology 
Katherine  JoEUen  Lenoir,  Houston,  Texas 
Carol  Ann  Leslie,  North  Caldwell,  New  Jersey 
Karin  Ingrid  Lindgren,  Annapolis,  Maryland;  summa  cum  laude 
Linda  Mosby  Lucas,  Hollins,  Virginia;  cum  laude 
Dorothy  Araline  Lyons,  Erie,  Pennsylvania 
Heather  Laurie  MacLeod,  Nashville,  Tennessee 
Cynthia  Lee  Baird  Manning,  Princeton,  New  Jersey 
Charlotte  Diana  Martin,  Los  Angeles,  California;  magna  cum  laude 
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Bonnie  Walton  Maybenry,  Madison  Heights,  Virginia;  cum  laude 

Margaret  Scott  McFaddin,  Manning,  South  Carolina 

Patricia  Lute  McGuire,  Ithaca,  New  York 

Barbara  Lisa  Mears,  Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia 

Sharon  Jean  Mendelson,  Jacksonville,  North  Carolina 

Agatha  Elizabeth  Montgomery,  Sea  Island,  Georgia;  cum  laude 

Denise  Lynne  Montgomery,  Dunedin,  Florida 

Ann  Hollins  MoiTisett,  Richmond,  Virginia 

Thi  Thanh  Mai  Nguyen,  Saigon,  Viet-Nam;  magna  cum  laude 

Lynn  Adele  Norris,  Hyde  Park,  New  York;  magna  cum  laude 

Janice  Patricia  O'Donnell,  Annandale,  Virginia 

Patricia  Ann  Oliver,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Kathy  Sue  Orr,  Elm  Grove,  Wisconsin;  magna  cum  laude 

Nelly  Martha  Osinga,  Sweet  Briar,  Virginia 

Patricia  Vincent  Parker,  Glastonbury,  Connecticut 

Deyanne  Rose  Passarello,  Pearl  River,  New  York;  summa  cum  laude 

Jane  Johnson  Perry,  Alexandria,  Virginia 

Johna  Leigh  Pierce,  Warrenton,  Virginia 

Linda  Carole  Poole,  Lexington,  Kentucky;  magna  cum  laude 

Carol  Sidney  Porter,  Pepper  Pike,  Ohio;  magna  cum  laude 

Louise  Elizabeth  Pulizzi,  Williamsport,  Pennsylvania 

Ashley  Crawford  Randle,  Frankfort,  Kentucky 

Elizabeth  Dallas  Rawles,  Richmond,  Virginia;  cum  laude 

Patricia  Lee  Reese,  Gainesville,  Florida 

Janet  Ruth  Richards,  Massey,  Maryland 
I  Cecilia  Baker  Robertson,  Augusta,  Georgia 
:  Anne  Freeman  Ross,  Charlottesville,  Virginia 

Sara  Cathcart  Ruble,  Anderson,  South  Carolina;  summa  cum  laude 

Kathleen  Ann  Ryan,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Jan  Allison  Schnibbe,  South  Belmar,  New  Jersey 

Dolores-May  Lizaso  Scott,  Warwick,  Rhode  Island 

Debra  Sharp,  San  Fernando,  Trinidad,  West  Indies 

Janet  Kay  Sheppard,  West  Columbia,  South  Carolina 

Virginia  Lucille  Shipe,  Potomac,  Maryland;  with  Highest  Honors  in  Sociology 
1  Kathie  Romaine  Sensenig  Shirk,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 

Polly  Shriver,  Greensburg,  Pennsylvania 

Jeanette  Robinson  Singleton,  Dallas,  Texas 

Sara  Elizabeth  Smith,  Alexandria,  Virginia 

Suzanne  Woodard  Smith,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia 
j  Ann  Cameron  South,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Terry  Phillips  Starke,  Richmond,  Virginia;  magna  cum  laude 

Anne  Kathryn  Stokes,  Bethesda,  Maryland;  cum  laude 

Elizabeth  Carter  Stough,  Louisville,  Kentucky 
'  Nan  Madeira  Stuart,  Bellvue,  Idaho 
\  Gwynneth  Scott  Taggart,  Cape  Elizabeth,  Maine 

Helen  Gray  Thomas,  Richmond,  Virginia 

Katherine  Marion  Thomas,  Madison  Heights,  Virginia 

Marcia  Carole  Thomas,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Leslie  Conover  Thornton,  Roanoke,  Virginia 

Dorsey  Martin  Tillett,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Rose  Anne  Toppin,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 
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Juliana  Yon  Tu,  Lisbon,  Portugal;  cum  laude  and  with  High  Honors  in  Gov- 
ernment 
Jennifer  Scott  Turner,  Salem,  Virginia;  cum  laude 
Lesley  Anne  Vincent,  Scarsdale,  New  York 
Maria  Kaye  Vonetes,  Petersburg,  Virginia 
Sandra  Jeanne  Vonetes,  Petersburg,  Virginia 
Karen  Holly  Waldron,  Roanoke,  Virginia 
Elissa  Claire  Walker,  New  Canaan,  Connecticut 
Elizabeth  Winslow  Walker,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Elizabeth  Curry  Washabaugh,  Waynesboro,  Pennsylvania 
Ann  Elizabeth  Wesley,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 
Susan  Elizabeth  West,  Birmingham,  Michigan;  summa  cum  laude 
Linda  Lee  Wheeler,  Amherst,  Virginia;  magna  cum  laude 
Janet  Schrade  Whitehurst,  Greenville,  North  Carolina 
Elizabeth  Durrell  Whitley,  Birmingham,  Michigan 
Willa  Worden  Willis,  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Katharine  Flemming  Wilson,  Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio;  cum  laude 
Nancy  Leigh  Wilson,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
Wendy  Elizabeth  Wise,  Bedford,  New  York 
Suzanne  Graham  Wright,  Forsyth,  Georgia 
Mary  Susanne  Young,  Dallas,  Texas 
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Phi  Beta  Kappa 

Class  of  1975 
Joanna  Dolores  Arias 
Elizabeth  Brownrigg  Brooks 
Sarah  Preston  Clement 
Penelope  Lane  Czarra 
Helen  Rowe  Harrison 
Helen  Warren  Hodges 
Somurai  Jiaravanont 
Mary-Somers  Knight 
Karin  Ingrid  Lindgren 
Charlotte  Diana  Martin 
Thi  Thanh  Mai  Nguyen 
Lynn  Adele  Norris 
Kathy  Sue  Orr 
Deyanne  Rose  Passarello 
Linda  Carole  Poole 
Carol  Sidney  Porter 
Elizabeth  Dallas  Rawles 
Sara  Cathcart  Ruble 
Terry  Phillips  Starke 
Susan  Elizabeth  West 
Linda  Lee  Wheeler 


I 


Class  of  1976 
Nursat  Ismet  Aygen 


Emilie  Watts  McVea  Scholars 

Sara  Cathcart  Ruble,  1975 

Manson  Memorial  Alumnae  Scholarship 

Sallie  Hill  Bernard,  1976 

Mary  Kendrick  Benedict  Scholarship 

Ann  Lux  Yellott,  1976 

Jean  Besselievre  Holey  Prize 

Jean  Marie  Romanske,  1977 

Book  Collector's  Award 

Denise  Lynne  Montgomery,  1975 

Marcia  Capron  Award 

Karin  Ingrid  Lindgren,  1975 

Connie  M.  Guion  Award 

Terry  Phillips  Starke,  1975 

Helen  K.  Mull  Psychology  Scholarship 

Mary-Somers  Knight,  1975 

Lawrence  G.  Nelson  Award 

Kathy  Sue  Orr,  1975 

Anne  Gary  Paimell  Fellowship  in  History 
Sarah  Bowis  Dowdey,  1975 

Everingham  Rickards  and  Captain  Garrett 

y.  S.  Rickards  Memorial  Scholarship 
Jamie  Anne  Murray,  1978 


Freshman  Honor  List,  Class  of  1973,  February  1975 


Barbara  Jean  Behrens 

Karen  Luke  Bowers 

Annette  Caroline  Guthrie  Bruce 

Lee  Susan  Carollo 

Elizabeth  Anne  Clement 

Mary  Weeks  Cofer 

Davina  Rebecca  Davies 

Martha  Somes  Glover 

Bernadean  Michaela  Gupton 

Susan  Diantha  Heitmiller 

Ann  Meredith  John 

Julienne  Johnston 

Ann  Townsend  Key 

Donna  Louise  Kipp 

Laurel  Todd  MacKenzie 

Jeannette  Dara  Karen  Mehl 

Mary  Rebecca  Mulvihill 


Martha  Deirdre  Creighton  Murray 
Susan  Mari  Negaard 
Katherine  Carrington  Powell 
Janet  Marie  Rakoczy 
Eileen  Paula  Scully 
Rebecca  Susan  Seabrook 
Anne  Christine  Simonds 
Deborah  Elaine  Snead 
Elizabeth  Celeste  Spruill 
Jessica  Lynne  Steinhice 
Margaret  Potter  Stryker 
Mary  Robin  Stuart 
Ann  Craig  Thrash 
Leslie  Joan  Wilkinson 
Martha  Owings  Wrenn 
Michelle  Ann  Youree 
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Amsterdam:    Syr.\cuse  University 
Semester  in  the  Netherlands 
Paula  Cecelia  Brumm,  1977 
Sarah  Josephine  Scott.  1977 
Ellyn  Tetlow,  1977 
Elizabeth  Skillin  White,  1977 

Florence:    Syracuse  University 
Semester  in  Italy 
Antonia  duPont  Bredin,  1977 
Lucy  Eubank,  1977 
Lea  Kline,  1977 
Elizabeth  Jordan  Little,  1977 
Rachel  Elizabeth  McGuire,  1977 
Patricia  ^Vhitaker  Waters,  1977 

Junior  Year  in  Germany  of 
Heidelberg  College 
Nancy  Elizabeth  Church,  1977 


NOT  IN  RESIDENCE 
Fall  Term 

Madrid:    Syracuse  University 
Semester  in  Spain 
Kimberly  Ann  Goldwasser,  1977 
Gay  Lynn  Owens,  1977 

Rome:    Loyola  University 
Center  of  the  Liberal  Arts 
Mary  McGregor  Greaves,  1977 
Karina  Halverson  Schless,  1976 

Washington:    Semester  Program, 
American  University 
Kristi  Ann  Karpinski,  1977 
Cheryl  Ann  Lux,  1976 
Helen  Spencer  Milner,  1977 
Joan  Marie  Pietrucha,  1977 


Academic 
University  of  Exeter,  England 
Vera  Diehl  Blake,  1977 
Cheryl  Maureen  Lennon,  1977 
Emma  Laura  Pryor,  1977 
Claire  Cain  Thomas,  1977 

Montpellier:    Davidson  College 
Junior  Year  in  France 
Sally  Ann  Minetree,  1977 

Paris:    Central  College 
Sorbonne  Study  Program 
Margaret  Marie  Haley,  1977 

Paris:   Sweet  Briar  Junior  Year 
IN  France 

Wendy  Bliss  Bradford,  1977 
Lisa  Jane  Brundage,  1977 
Deborah  Christine  Butteri,  1977 


Year,  1975-1976  , 

Elvira  Deborah  Cash,  1977  I 

Harriet  Caroline  Dinegar,  1977 
Carol  Jane  Gamberg,  1977 
Michele  Iris  Kass,  1977 
Janet  Plant  Williams,  1977 

Rome:    Loyola  University 
Center  of  the  Liberal  Arts 
Ellen  Ludington  Weld,  1977 

University  of  St.  Andrews,  Scotland 
Anne  Randolph  Marshall,  1977 
Catherine  Delano  McElhinney,  1977 

Washington  and  Lee  University 
Gloria  Farnell  Cowan,  1977 
Rebecca  Elouise  Frost,  1977 
Stephanie  Maxson,  1977 
Sigrid  Kristina  Soderberg,  1977 
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Other  Countries 
Brazil 
Canada 
Canal  Zone 
Ceylon 
Costa  Rica 
England 
France 
Germany 
Hong  Kong 
Japan 
Malaysia 
Malta 
Mexico 
Portugal 
Saudi  Arabia 
Scotland 
Spain 
Turkey 
Vietnam 
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South 

Alabama 

8 

Arkansas 

4 

Florida 

22 

Georgia 

24 

Kentucky 

14 

Louisiana 

3 

Mississippi 

2 

North  Carolina 

29 

South   Carolina 

19 

Tennessee 

10 

Texas 

34 

Virginia 

158 

327 

Northeast 

Connecticut 

22 

Delaware 

5 

District  of  Columbia 

9 

Maine 

2 

Maryland 

42 

Massachusetts 

12 

New  Hampshire 

2 

New  Jersey 

39 

New  York 

58 

Pennsylvania 

38 

Rhode  Island 

4 

Vermont 

2 

235 

Central 

Illinois 

9 

Indiana 

2 

Kansas 

1 

Michigan 

7 

Missouri 

16 

Nebraska 

1 

Ohio 

25 

West  Virginia 

5 

Wisconsin 

8 

Oklahoma 

3 

77 

West 

Alaska 

1 

Arizona 

2 

California 

17 

Colorado 

3 

Montana 

1 

Idaho 

1 

Hawaii 

1 

26 


Enrollment  Summary 

Seniors,  1975  147 

Juniors,  1976  _ 108 

Sophomores,  1977  176 

Freshmen,  1978  249 

Unclassified    „ 3 

683 


In  residence  683 

Degree  candidates,  1975 

(not  in  residence)  1 

Juniors,  1976 

(not  in  residence)  31 

Toul:  715 
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Costs  and  Financial  Aid 


Sweet  Briar  College  has  an  endowment  of  just  under 
|ll,000,000f  the  income  from  which  supplements  the  student  fees 
to  meet  the  college's  operating  costs.  Additional  financial  support 
continues  to  be  provided  by  gifts  from  alumnae  and  friends  of 
Sweet  Briar. 

Schedule  of  Payments 

Comprehensive  Fee    (full  academic  year)  $4,600 

Includes  tuition,  board  and  room.  Checks  should  be  i  lade  pay- 
able to  Sweet  Briar  College  and  sent  to  the  Office  ot  the  Vice 
President  and  Treasurer  in  accordance  with  the  following 
schedule: 

Reservation  Fee  $300 

This  fee,  due  before  April  12  (later  per  notice  for 
new  students),  will  be  credited  on  first-term  fees  and 
is  refundable  only  if  the  student  is  declared  by  the 
Committee  on  Eligibility  to  be  academically  ineligible 
to  return. 

Balance  due 

Fall  and  Winter   term    (by  September   1)   $3,475 

Spring    term     (by    February    1)    825* 

•The  fee  for  a  student  who  enters  the  College  at  the  beginning  of  the  Spring 
term  is  $2,300. 

Day  Student  Fees 

Registration,  due  March  15  $15 

This  fee  is  not  refundable  but  will  be  credited  on  first-term  fees. 
Tuition,  due  September  1   $3,350 

Fees  must  be  paid  promptly  at  the  times  specified  in  the  catalog. 

No  place  will  be  held  for  a  student  after  September  1  if  the  Fall  and 
Winter  term  fees  are  not  paid  in  full.  No  student  may  enter  classes  for  the 
Spring  term  unless  the  fees  for  that  term  have  been  paid  in  full. 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  change  its  fees  at  the  end  of  any  term, 
if  conditions  should  make  such  a  change  necessary. 

The  catalog  statement  is  considered  sufficient  notice  of  the 
time  and  terms  of  payment.  Statements  are  sent,  however,  as  re- 
minders for  the  convenience  of  parents  and  guardians  before  each 
payment  is  due. 

f  Book  value. 
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The  College  offers  no  spaced  payment  plan  of  its  own.  Tuition 
plans  are  available  from  many  sources  for  those  desiring  to  spread 
the  expense  over  the  educational  period,  or  beyond.  These  plans 
usually  include  insurance  protection  against  death  or  disability 
of  the  parent.  As  a  convenience  to  parents,  Sweet  Briar  has  ar- 
ranged with  The  Tuition  Plan,  Inc.,  of  Concord,  New  Hampshire 
and  The  Richard  C.  Knight  Agency  of  Boston  to  handle  requests 
for  deferred  payments.  Information  about  these  plans  is  mailed  to 
parents  of  all  students. 

Each  student  is  entitled  to  one  transcript  of  her  college  record; 
she  will  be  charged  $2.00  for  each  additional  copy. 

A  student  who  is  in  arrears  to  any  department  or  enterprise  of 
the  College  may  not  be  permitted  to  take  term  examinations  or  to 
receive  reports  of  grades,  transcripts,  or  a  diploma. 

Special  Fees 

Special  fees  will  be  included  in  the  Spring  term  statement. 

Graduation    Fee    $  25 

Music,    applied,    tuition    250 

b  Use  of  practice  room   for  piano  25 

I  Use  of  practice  room  for  voice  or  violin  10 

Use  of  organ   for  practice  50 

Riding  Program.  Students  who  elect  riding  for  credit  in  physical 
education  will  be  charged  for  25  rides  per  Fall  or  Spring  term. 
Students  may  receive  permission  to  keep  their  own  horses  at  Sweet 
Briar  if  they  agree  to  support  the  Riding  Council  policies  and 
regulations  and  if  they  can  demonstrate  adequate  riding  ability 
at  Sweet  Briar.  An  entering  student  may  apply  for  permission  to 
bring  a  horse  to  Sweet  Briar  during  the  first  part  of  the  Fall  term. 
Application  forms  for  this  purpose  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Director  of  Riding.  The  College  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  to 
accept  or  continue  to  keep  in  the  stable  any  privately-owned  horse. 
Rates  for  riding  are  as  follows: 

Fall  Winter        Spring 

Term         Term         Term 

10  rides    „ —  $  60  — 

15  rides    _  75  — 

20  rides    ...„ _  90  — 

25  rides    $150  —  $150 

40  rides    _ 240  —  240 

65  rides    300  —  300 

Board  for  privately-owned  horses, 

per  month  175  175  175 

(Shoeing  or  veterinary  service  not  included) 
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All  fees  are  payable  at  the  Office  of  the  Vice  President  and 
Treasurer  and  students  are  responsible  for  payment  of  these  fees 
within  30  days  of  the  first  class  of  the  term.  Rates  are  subject  to 
change  at  the  beginning  of  any  term. 

Books  and  Academic  Supplies.  These  may  be  purchased  at  the 
Book  Shop.  The  cost  for  any  year  will  vary  with  the  courses  elected 
but  in  general  it  ranges  between  $100  and  $175. 

Student  Activities  Fund.  This  covers  the  annual  dues  of  various 
student  organizations  and  supports  othei  student  enterprises.  By 
vote  of  the  student  body,  a  fee  of  $55  is  paid  annually  by  every 
student.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Student  Activities 
Fund  and  deposited  on  arrival  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  Student 
Government  Association. 

Infirmary  Charges.  Each  student  is  entitled  to  five  days  in  the 
infirmary;  additional  time  is  charged  for  at  the  daily  rate  of  $5.00. 
An  extra  charge  is  made  for  medications  and  special  examinations 
and  for  special  nursing  in  cases  of  contagious  or  serious  illness. 

Student  Accident  and  Sickness  Reimbursement  Plan.  The  North 
America  Assurance  Society  of  Virginia,  Inc.,  makes  available  for 
students  an  insurance  policy  covering  any  accident  or  illness  re- 
quiring hospitalization.  Details  of  this  plan  are  included  in  a 
notice  to  parents  from  the  insurance  company.  The  purchase  of 
this  insurance  is  optional. 

Responsibility  for  Property.  Students  are  responsible  for  any  dam- 
age to  college  property,  beyond  normal  wear  and  tear,  and  a  mini- 
mum charge  of  $5.00  or  the  cost  of  repair,  whichever  is  greater, 
will  be  assessed. 

Although  Sweet  Briar  endeavors  to  protect  the  property  of  its 
students  in  the  same  manner  as  its  own,  it  will  7iot  be  responsible 
for  the  loss  or  damage  of  any  personal  property  of  any  student. 
A  lock-box  or  locking  drawer  and  a  key  to  her  room  are  provided 
for  each  student  in  her  room  for  the  safekeeping  of  money  and 
jewelry.  Students  may  store  their  possessions  at  Sweet  Briar  dur- 
ing the  summer  in  accordance  with  instructions  specified  by  the 
College.  Storage  left  for  one  year  after  departure  will  be  subject 
to  charge  or  disposal  by  the  College. 

Refund  Policy 

The  college  year  is  a  financial  as  well  as  an  educational  unit. 
Since  commitments  with  instructors  and  other  arrangements  for 
maintaining  the  College  are  made  for  the  entire  year  in  advance, 
no  reduction  or  refund  of  the  tuition  fee,  special  fees,  or  room  rent 
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can  be  made  if  a  student  withdraws  for  any  reason,  after  payment 
of  fees.  No  refund  of  any  part  of  the  fees  will  be  made  for  the 
Winter  Term  for  a  student  spending  this  period  or  a  part  of  the 
period  off  campus. 

Rebate  for  board  is  made  only  for  withdrawal  because  of  illness. 
Refunds  are  computed  for  a  period  of  one  month  or  more,  from 
the  time  the  formal  notice  and  a  doctor's  certificate  are  received 
by  the  Office  of  the  Vice  President  and  Treasurer.  This  computa- 
tion does  not  include  the  Christmas  and  spring  vacations,  when  the 
residence  halls  and  dining  rooms  are  closed. 

A  Tuition  Refund  Plan  offered  by  A,  W.  G.  Dewar,  Inc.,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  is  available  to  parents  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

SPECIAL  SERVICES 

Campus  Cashier 

For  the  convenience  of  the  college  community,  the  Office  of 
the  Vice  President  and  Treasurer  operates  a  cashier's  window  where 
personal   checks   are   honored.    It   is   recommended    that   students 
open  checking  accounts  at  their  home  banks  or  in  Amherst. 
Telegraphing  Money 

The  nearest  telegraphic  money  order  office  is  in  Lynchburg. 
Anyone  who  wishes  to  supply  a  student  with  funds  on  short  notice 
may  do  so  by  requesting  his  bank  to  telegraph  the  Office  of  the 
Vice  President  and  Treasurer  at  the  College  that  a  check  for  a 
given  amount  is  being  sent  in  behalf  of  that  student.  The  money 
will  be  advanced  to  the  student  on  receipt  of  the  telegram. 

Financial  Aid 

Financial  aid  is  available  to  qualified  applicants  on  the  basis  of 
demonstrated  need  in  the  form  of  grants,  loans  and  campus  employ- 
ment opportunities.  Awards  are  made  for  one  year,  subject  to  re- 
newal if  financial  need  and  academic  eligibility  continue. 

All  awards  confer  honor  upon  the  recipient  and  the  student's 
academic  achievement,  promise,  and  character,  as  well  as  her 
financial  need,  are  considered.  Awards  in  recent  years  have  ranged 
from  $200  to  full-expense. 

The  Committee  on  Financial  Aid  specifies  the  amount  of  each 
recipient's  award.  Need  is  determined  by  review  of  information 
submitted  on  the  Parents'  Confidential  Statement  of  the  College 
Scholarship  Service  and  the  student's  budget,  which  gives  evidence 
of  her  willingness  to  assume  some  responsibility  for  her  educational 
costs  through  savings,  earnings  and  loans.  All  financial  aid  recipi- 
ents are  expected  to  apply  for  any  state  and  federal  grants  for 
which  they  may  be  eligible,  including  the  Basic  Educational  Op- 
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portunity  Grant,  the  Virginia  Tuition  Assistance  Loan  Program 
and  the  Virginia  College  Scholarship  Assistance  Program.  Eligible 
students  may  receive  part  of  their  aid  from  Sweet  Briar  through 
the  federal  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program. 

Sweet  Briar  is  a  National  Merit  Scholarship  sponsor  and  inter- 
ested students  are  encouraged  to  investigate  the  National  Merit 
program. 

All  inquiries  concerning  financial  aid  should  be  directed  to  the 
Office  of  Financial  Aid.  A  detailed  statement  concerning  available 
financial  assistance  will  be  sent  on  request. 

FOR  NEW  STUDENTS 

Awards  for  freshmen  are  based  on  the  criteria  stated  in  the 
introductory  paragraphs.  Freshmen  will  be  offered  aid  in  the  form 
of  a  grant  and  self-help  package.  A  freshman  may  elect  to  earn 
part  of  the  self-help  portion  of  her  award  in  a  campus  job,  or  she 
may  borrow  the  full  amount  from  one  of  the  College's  loan  funds. 

Sweet  Briar  is  a  member  of  the  College  Scholarship  Service  of 
the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  The  participating  col- 
leges agree  that  financial  aid  should  be  awarded  to  students  after 
careful  consideration  of  their  financial  need.  Parents  of  entering 
students  who  wish  to  apply  for  aid  must  file  a  Parents'  Confidential 
Statement  on  a  form  supplied  by  the  College  Scholarship  Service, 
which  may  be  obtained  from  the  candidate's  school  or  from  the 
College  Scholarship  Service,  Box  176,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540, 
or  Box  881,  Evanston,  Illinois  60204,  or  Box  1501,  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia 94701. 

Requests  for  financial  aid  forms  should  be  made  in  time  to 
file  application  by  February  15  of  the  year  of  entrance.  Forms  will 
be  sent  only  to  registered  candidates  for  admission.  Applicants  for 
financial  aid  will  be  notified  of  the  decision  on  their  application 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  receipt  of  the  information  requested 
above.  The  College  reserves  the  right  to  adjust  an  aid  offer  if  the 
student's  financial  situation  is  changed  by  an  award  received  sub- 
sequently from  outside  sources  or  by  a  material  improvement  in  the 
finances  of  the  applicant  or  her  family. 

Candidates  applying  under  the  Early  Decision  Plan  must  sub- 
mit their  applications  by  November  1.  The  Parents'  Confidential 
Statement  and  the  aid  application  will  be  sent  from  Sweet  Briar 
upon  request.  Applicants  under  the  Early  Decision  Plan  who  are 
granted  admission  but  not  financial  aid  may  ask  the  Committee  on 
Financial  Aid  to  reconsider  their  requests  in  the  spring. 

Students  who  enter  with  advanced  standing  are  eligible  for 
financial  aid  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated  need  and  strong  scholas- 
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tic  and  personal  credentials.  Candidates  should  submit  the  Parents' 
Confidential  Statement  and  an  aid  application  to  the  Office  of 
Financial  Aid  by  February  15  of  the  year  of  entrance. 

Alumnae  Club  Scholarships.  For  1975-76,  the  following  Alumnae 
Clubs  will  offer  scholarships  to  be  awarded  by  the  Committee  on 
Financial  Aid:  Baltimore;  Charlotte;  Charlottesville;  Chicago; 
Southern  Connecticut  (Fairfield  County  Club);  Dallas;  Georgia 
(Atlanta  Club);  Greensboro;  Houston;  Indianapolis;  Long  Island; 
Lynchburg;  New  England  exclusive  of  Connecticut  (Boston  Club); 
New  York  City,  Connie  M.  Guion  Scholarship;  Norfolk,  Sue  Reid 
Slaughter  Scholarship;  Northern  New  Jersey;  Philadelphia;  Pitts- 
burgh; Princeton;  Richmond,  Elizabeth  Maury  Valentine  Schol- 
arship; Roanoke;  Rochester,  New  York;  St.  Louis;  Utica;  Wash- 
ington, Harriet  Evans  Wyckoff  Scholarship,  Vivienne  Barkalow 
Hornbeck  Scholarship  and  Washington  Alumnae  Club  Scholarship; 
Westchester  County;   Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Language  Tournament  Awards.  The  College  offers  three  awards 
of  $200  each  to  high-ranking  contestants  in  the  Latin,  French  and 
Spanish  Tournaments  conducted  annually  by  the  Virginia  Classical 
Association  and  the  Virginia  Modern  Foreign  Language  Association. 

Virginia  Science  Talent  Search.  One  award  of  $200  is  offered  to  a 
high-ranking  competitor  in  the  Virginia  Science  Talent  Search. 

Several  grants  are  available  for  students  with  special  interest 
and  strength  in  mathematics  and  the  sciences. 

Amherst  County  Grants.  As  an  educational  service  to  young  women 
of  Amherst  County,  financial  aid  in  the  form  of  grants  and  loans 
equal  to  the  computed  need  according  to  the  Parents'  Confidential 
Statement  will  be  given  to  those  who  have  graduated  from  the 
Amherst  County  High  School  and  w^hose  parents  are  bona  fide 
residents  of  the  county,  having  resided  there  for  at  least  one  year 
prior  to  the  application  for  admission.  Applicants  must  meet  the 
regular  standards  for  admission,  must  enroll  as  day  students,  and 
must  pay  a  day  student  registration  fee  of  |15  per  year. 

FOR  FOREIGN  STUDENTS 

Each  year  Sweet  Briar  offers  financial  aid  to  a  few  students  from 
other  countries  who  have  successfully  completed  at  least  one  year  of 
work  on  the  college  or  university  level  in  their  own  country.  These 
awards,  covering  tuition,  room  and  board,  are  provided  by  the 
College  and  by  special  gifts. 

St.  Andrews  Scholarship.  Since  1950,  a  full-expense  grant  has 
been  offered  annually  to  a  student  from  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews  in  Scotland. 
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rOR  STUDENTS  IN  COLLEGE 

Financial  aid  is  available  to  upperclass  students  -vvho  establish 
financial  need  and  maintain  satisfactory  academic  standing  and  a 
satisfactory  record  of  college  citizenship.  Aid  is  ordinarily  given 
as  a  combination  of  a  grant  from  the  college,  a  loan,  and  campus 
employment.  The  amount  which  a  student  is  expected  to  earn 
during  the  school  year  is  generally  proportionate  to  the  total  need. 
Loans  offered  range  between  S200  and  51,000  each  year. 

Applications  for  currently  enrolled  students  must  include  the 
Parents'  Confidential  Statement  and  should  be  filed  with  the  Fin- 
ancial Aid  Office  by  January  15. 

Honor  Awards 

The  Manson  Memorial  Alumnae  Scholarship  was  established 
by  the  alumnae  in  memory  of  Mr.  N.  C.  Manson,  Jr.,  to  give 
recognition  each  year  to  an  upperclass  student  of  high  academic 
standing  who  shows  qualities  of  leadership  and  makes  a  construc- 
tive contribution  to  student  life.  If  the  recipient  of  this  honor  is  in 
need  of  financial  assistance,  she  may  receive  a  stipend,  the  amount 
to  be  determined  by  the  Committee  on  Financial  Aid. 

The  Mary  Kendrick  Benedict  Scholarship  was  established  in 
1945  by  former  students,  colleagues  and  other  friends  of  Dr.  Man* 
Kendrick  Benedict,  the  first  president  of  Sweet  Briar  College.  In- 
come from  this  fund  is  to  be  used  as  a  scholarship  for  an  upper- 
class  student  of  high  academic  standing  and  personal  integrity, 
who  has  shown  in  her  college  experience  a  purpose  for  senice. 
Preference  is  given  to  one  who  needs  assistance  in  order  to  finance 
her  education. 

The  Juliet  Halliburton  Burnett  Scholarship  Fund  was  estab- 
lished in  1974  by  Mr.  R.  Walker  Martin  to  honor  and  recognize 
the  outstanding  and  devoted  service  to  Sweet  Briar  College  of  Mrs. 
Oscar  \V.  Burnett,  Overseer,  Director,  and  former  President  of  the 
Alumnae  Association.  The  income  will  be  used  to  provide  needed 
financial  aid  to  one  or  more  Sweet  Briar  students  who  have  dem- 
onstrated leadership  and  academic  ability.  One  of  Mrs.  Burnett's 
abiding  concerns  has  been  the  preserv'ation  of  our  threatened  en- 
vironment. Students  demonstrating  interest  in  this  area  will  be 
given  preference  in  making  the  award.  The  award  may  be  renewed 
if  merited. 

The  Ervingham  Richards  and  Captain  Garrett  V.  S.  Richards 
Memorial  Scholarship  was  established  in  1974  by  Mrs.  Everingham 
Rickards,  Class  of  1910,  in  memon.  of  her  son  who  died  in  "World 
"War  II  and  her  husband.    Since  Mrs.  Rickards  has  been  a  part  of 
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Sweet  Briar  from  its  inception,  this  award  will  be  given  to  one  or 
more  members  of  the  rising  sophomore  class  who  best  demon- 
strates the  potential  for  leadership,  academic  excellence  and  com- 
munity involvement  which  have  distinguished  the  College  through- 
out its  history.  The  award  will  carry  a  stipend  not  to  exceed  tui- 
tion costs,  if  the  recipient  demonstrates  financial  need. 

Endowed  Scholarships 

The  Lady  Astor  Scholarship.  Established  by  the  Charles  Ulrick 
and  Josephine  Bay  Foundation  in  honor  of  Lady  Astor,  for  a  stu- 
dent who  is  enrolled  in  a  course  in  banking,  finance  or  consumer 
economics. 

The  Rebekah  Woodbridge  Bell  Scholarship.  Established  by  the 
bequest  of  Mrs.  Julia  Woodbridge  Bell,  in  memory  of  her  daughter. 

The  Dorothy  Benn  Scholarship.  Established  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Benn,  in  memory  of  their  daughter,  Dorothy  Benn,  Class 
of  1925. 

The  Book  Shop  Scholarship.  Established  by  the  Sweet  Briar 
Book  Shop. 

The  Thomas  and  Marie  Boushall  Scholarship.  Established  by 
the  Board  of  Overseers  in  honor  of  Mr.  Boushall,  president  of  the 
Board  from  1956  to  1963,  and  Mrs.  Boushall. 

The  Class  of  1956  Scholarship.  Established  by  the  family  and 
friends  of  the  late  Louise  Watson  Steele,  a  member  of  the  Class. 

The  Class  of  1962  Scholarship.  Established  by  the  Class,  the 
initial  gift  being  the  prize  funds  won  by  four  of  its  members  who 
represented  Sweet  Briar  on  the  General  Electric  Company  College 
Bowl  program  in  1961. 

The  Judith  Bland  Dew  Scholarships.  Established  by  Mrs.  Alfred 
L  duPont  in  memory  of  her  cousin. 

The  Emily  Helen  Dutton  Scholarship.  Established  in  memory 
of  Emily  Helen  Dutton,  Dean  of  the  College  from  1923  to  1940. 

The  Virginia  Nunn  Eady  Scholarship.  Established  by  Mr. 
George  M.  Eady,  in  memory  of  his  wife. 

The  Dora  Pagan  Scholarship.  Established  by  friends  of  Dora 
Pagan. 

The  Meta  Glass  Scholarship.  Established  by  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers in  honor  of  the  third  president  of  the  College. 

The  Connie  M.  Guion  Memorial  Scholarship.  Established  in 
1971  in  memory  of  Dr.  Guion.  To  be  awarded  preferably  to  a 
senior  who  is  planning  to  study  medicine. 

The  Ray  Harris  Scholarship.  Established  by  the  bequest  of  Mr. 
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Harris.  To  be  awarded  preferably  to  a  student  from  the  Lynchburg 
area. 

The  Frances  O'Brian  Hettrick  Scholarship.  Established  by 
members  of  her  family  in  memory  of  Frances  O'Brian  Hettrick, 
Class  of  1931.  To  be  awarded  preferably  to  a  junior  or  senior 
majoring  in  English  or  American  literature. 

The  Lillia  Babbitt  Hyde  Scholarship.  Established  by  the  Lillia 
Babbitt  Hyde  Foundation. 

The  Jesse  H.  Jones  Scholarship.  Established  by  the  Houston 
Endowment,  Inc. 

The  Nancy  Munce  Jones  Scholarship.  Established  by  members 
of  her  family  in  memory  of  Mrs.  H.  E.  Jones,  mother  of  Adeline 
Jones  Voorhees,  Class  of  1946. 

The  William  States  Lee  Scholarship.  Established  by  Martha  Lee 
Williamson,  Class  of  1925,  in  memory  of  her  father. 

The  R.  John  Matthew  Scholarship.  Established  in  honor  of  the 
Director  of  the  Sweet  Briar  Junior  Year  in  France  from  1957-1972. 
To  be  awarded  preferably  to  a  participant  in  the  Sweet  Briar 
Junior  Year  in  France. 

The  John  Augustus  Moore  Endowed  Music  Fund.  Established 
in  1974  by  Miss  Elizabeth  V.  Moore  and  Mrs.  Carter  R.  Rowe  in 
memory  of  their  father.  The  income  will  be  used  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  junior  and  senior  applied  music  majors  in  meeting 
special  fees. 

The  Eugenie  M.  Morenus  Scholarship.  Established  by  Frances 
Murrell  Rickards,  Class  of  1910,  in  honor  of  Eugenie  Morenus,  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  Sweet  Briar  from  1909  to  1946. 

The  Jean  Campbell  Myers  Scholarship.  Established  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Myers  in  memory  of  their  daughter  Jean,  Class  of  1934. 

The  John  Lee  Pratt  Scholarships.  Established  by  Mr,  Pratt,  of 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia.  One  to  be  awarded  to  a  student  of 
mathematics  and  one  to  a  student  of  science. 

The  Archibald  G.  Robertson  Scholarship.  Established  by  the 
Board  of  Overseers  in  honor  of  Mr.  Robertson,  president  of  the 
Board  from  1949  to  1955.  To  be  awarded  to  a  Virginia  student. 

The  Catherine  Strateman  Sims  Scholarship.  Established  by  the 
Board  of  Overseers  to  honor  Dean  Emeritus  Catherine  S.  Sims, 
Dean  of  the  College  from  1965  to  1974. 

The  Anne  Gai-y  Taylor  Scholarship.  Established  in  1971  in 
honor  of  the  fifth  president  of  the  College. 

The  Lucile  Barrow  Turner  Scholarship.  Given  by  Mr.  Lawson 
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W.  Turner  in  honor  of  his  wife,  a  member  of  the  Class  of  1920. 
To  be  awarded  preferably  to  a  senior  majoring  in  music  or  drama. 

The  May  Weaver  Scholarship.  Given  by  Mr.  Robert  A.  Weaver 
in  honor  of  his  wife. 

The  Helen  F.  Young  Music  Scholarship.  Established  by  the 
bequest  of  Miss  Young,  a  former  chairman  of  the  Department  of 
Music.  To  be  awarded  to  a  music  student. 

Scholarships  from  Special  Gifts 

The  Cotillion  Society  of  Cleveland  offers  a  scholarship  to  an 
incoming  freshman  from  the  Greater  Cleveland  area  who  has  a 
good  scholastic  record  and  shows  promise  of  achievement  in  col- 
lege. Depending  on  need,  the  maximum  award  is  $1,000.  The 
grant  may  be  renewed  if  the  student  continues  to  qualify. 

The  Davison-Foreman  Foundation  makes  an  annual  grant  for 
several  scholarships. 

The  Huguenot  Society  of  America.  A  student  who  submits 
satisfactory  proof  of  Huguenot  ancestry  and  meets  the  standards 
for  financial  aid  at  Sweet  Briar  may  apply  through  the  College 
for  a  Huguenot  Society  of  America  Scholarship  carr)'ing  an  an- 
nual grant  of  $1,000  for  four  years.  The  actual  award  is  made  by 
the  Huguenot  Society  which  determines  the  recipients  and  the 
amount  of  each  award. 

The  Presser  Foundation  Scholarships.  Gift  of  the  Presser 
Foundation.  Awarded  to  students  majoring  in  music. 

LOAN  FUNDS 

The  College  participates  in  the  National  Direct  Student  Loan 
program.  All  loans  are  determined  on  the  basis  of  need  as  com- 
puted from  the  Parents'  Confidential  Statement  of  the  College 
Scholarship  Service. 

Students  beyond  the  freshman  level  may  apply  for  loans  through 
the  United  Student  Aid  Funds,  Inc.  Application  for  a  loan  from 
this  source  must  be  filed  through  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid,  but 
the  loan  is  made  by  a  participating  bank  in  or  near  the  home  town 
of  the  applicant.  Students  may  also  apply  to  their  local  bank  for 
a  Guaranteed  Student  Loan. 

The  Mary  and  Lee  Ashcraft  Loan  Fund,  established  through 
the  gifts  of  Rebecca  Ashcraft  Warren,  Class  of  1926,  and  Mary  Lee 
McGinnis  McClain,  Class  of  1954,  is  available  for  loans  to  junior 
and  senior  students  from  the  South. 
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The  Sweet  Briar  College  Loan  Fund  has  been  established  by 
the  College  to  assist  deserving  students  to  continue  their  education; 
it  is  available  to  students  of  all  classes. 

Information  concerning  loans  is  available  from  the  Office  of 
Financial  Aid. 


STUDENT  EMPLOYMENT 

Campus  employment  opportunities  are  available  to  aid  recipi- 
ents through  the  College  Work-Study  Program  and  Sweet  Briar's 
Self-Help  Program.  Students  not  receiving  aid  may  hold  jobs  under 
the  Self-Help  Program.  Jobs  are  open  to  students  in  the  library, 
in  administrative  and  academic  offices,  in  science  and  language 
laboratories,  in  the  dining  halls,  as  resident  advisors,  and  else- 
where. Application  for  employment  should  be  made  to  the  Office 
of  Financial  Aid. 
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SWEET  BRIAR  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

The  graduates  and  former  students  of  Sweet  Briar  College  are 
organized  in  the  Alumnae  Association.  Its  policies  and  program 
are  determined  by  an  executive  board,  comprised  of  officers,  region- 
al chairmen,  members-at-large,  and  alumnae  members  of  the  Board 
of  Overseers  of  the  College. 

Four  alumnae  who  are  nominated  by  the  Association  and  the 
president  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  ex-officio,  are  members  of 
the  Board  of  Overseers. 

In  cooperation  with  the  College,  the  Association  maintains  an 
Alumnae  Office  at  Sweet  Briar  and  is  represented  there  by  a 
Director  of  the  Alumnae  Association.  The  Association  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Alumni  Council  and  the  College  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Association  of  University  Women. 
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Executive  Board 


President:   Mrs.  Eugene  D.  Hill,  Jr.   (Preston  Hodges  '49)  3910  S.  Hillcrest  Dr., 

Denver,  Colo.  80237 
First   Vice  President:    Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Littleton    (Elinor  Clement  '46)  407 

Woodland  Ave.,  Wayne,  Pa.   19087 
Second   Vice  President:    Mrs.  C.  Stribling  Snodcrass    (Eleanor  Potts   '48)    1408 

North  Bay  Shore  Dr.,  \'irginia  Beach,  Va.  23451 
Secretary:    Mrs.  James  E.  Covington,  Jr.    (Jane  Ellis  '60)  410  St.  Christopher's 

Road,  Richmond,  Va.  23226 
Alumnae  Fund  Chairman:    Mrs.  Frank  M.  McClain    (Mary  Lee  McGinnis  '54) 

458  Maple  Street,  Winnetka,  111.  60093 
Alumnae  Representative  Chairman:   Mrs.  Wallace  Clement  (Martha  Mansfield 

'48)  5016  Prestwick  Drive,  Fairfax,  Va.  22030 
Bulb  Project  Chairman:   Mrs.  Michael  Johns  (Catherine  Vance  '48)  5321  Broad 

Branch  Road,  Washington,  D.  C.  20015 
Continuing  Education  Chairman:   Mrs.  George  H.  Fulton,  Jr.,   (Sally  Fishbum 

'52)  5091  Crossbow  Circle,  Roanoke,  Va.  24014 
Estate  Planning  Chairman:    Mrs.  Carolyn   S.  Dillon    (Carolyn  Scott   '57)    15 

Birmingham  Dr.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  14618 
Finance  Committee  Chairman:   Mrs.  Thomas  E.  Martin   (Margaret  Sheffield  '48) 

700  Fairfield  Road,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30327 
Nominating  Chairman:    Mrs.  Douglas  A.  S.  Chalmers    (Judith  Sorley   '59)  29 

Marion  Avenue,  Short  Hills.  N.  J.  07078 


Regional  Chairmen  and  Members-at-Large 

Mrs.  Francisca  B.  Baldwin  (Francisca  Brackenridge  '61)  275  So.  Oakland 
#  302,  Pasadena,  Cal.  91101 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Lyons  Brown,  Jr.  (Alice  Gary  Farmer  '59)  "Fincastle",  Prospect,  Ky. 
40059 

Mrs.  Harry  H.  Bromley  (Eleanor  Alcott  '34)  2998  Huntington  Rd.,  Shaker 
Heights,  Ohio  44120 

Mrs.  William  W.  Crowdus,  II  (Nannette  McBurney  '57)  189  Cliff  Rd.,  Welles- 
ley,  Mass.  02181 

Mrs.  John  A.  Ewald,  Jr.  (Jane  Roseberry  '52)  Verulam  Farm,  RFD  #  3,  P.  O. 
Box  107,  Charlottesville,  Va.  22901 

Mrs.  Fred  D.  Herring  (Polly  Chapman  '61)  2310  Locke  Lane,  Houston,  Texas 
77019 

Mrs.  Gerald  P.  Kaplan  (Gwen  Speel  '60)  201  Branch  Brook  Road,  Wilton, 
Conn.  06897 

Mrs.  Alexander  C.  McLeod  (Dorothy  Woods  '58)  "Tayburn",  203  Evelyn  Ave., 
Nashville,  Tenn.  37205 

Mrs.  Richard  A.  Michaux  (Julia  Gray  Saunders  '39)  4502  Dover  Rd.,  Rich- 
mond, Va.  23221 

Mrs.  Benjamin  A.  Moore,  Jr.  (Margaret  Space  '55)  28  Gibbes  St.  Charleston, 
S.C.  29401 

Miss  Terry  P.  Starke,  '75  Sweet  Briar  College,  Sweet  Briar,  Va.  24595 

Mrs.  John  S.  Waters  (Patricia  Whitaker  '44)  313  Morris  Ave.,  Lutherville, 
Maryland  21093 

Miss  Mary  Witt  '74,  R.F.D.  #  1,  Box  356,  Charlottesville,  Va.  22901 
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Alumnae  Members,  Board  of  Directors  and  Overseers 

Mrs.  Holt  Atherton    (Flora  Cameron  '46)  The  Kamko  Foundation,  Room  122, 

4600  Broadway,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78209 
Mrs.  Ray  Awtrey   (Anne  Noyes  '43)  5304  Portsmouth  Road,  Washington,  D.  C. 

20016 
Miss   Marcia   Brandenburg   74,   38  Newbert  Ave.,   So.   Weymouth,   Mass.   02190 
Mrs.  Oscar  W.  Burnett    (Juliet  Halliburton  '35)  410  Elmwood  Drive,  Greens- 
boro, N.  C.  27408 
Mrs.  Robert  S.  Bush   (Sarah  Adams  '43)  3709  Caruth  Blvd.,  Dallas,  Tex.  75225 
Miss  Penelope  L.  Czarra  '75,  5821   Plainview  Rd.,  Bethesda,  Md.  20034 
Mrs.  Edward  Dwelle,  Jr.   (Jacquelyn  Strickland  '35)  4948  Morven  Rd.,  Jackson- 
ville, Fla.  32210 
Mrs.  Charles  C.  Gambrell   (Sarah  Belk  '39)  580  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10021 
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Mrs.  James  A.  Gl.\scock,  Jr.    (Adelaide  Boze  '40)     307  Forest  Dr.,  Short  Hills, 

N.  J.  07078 
Mrs.  Edward  R.  Harris,  Jr.   (Dale  Hutter  '53)  1309  Crenshaw  Court,  Lynchburg, 

Virginia  24503 
Mrs.  Joh.n  Xeill  (Betty  Doucett  '41)  10  West  Way,  Chappaqua,  N.  Y.  10514 
Mrs.   Edg.\r   F.   Shannon,  Jr.    (Eleanor   Bosworth    '47)    1925    Blue    Ridge    Rd., 

Charlottesville,  Va.  22903 
Mrs.  Samuel  Upchurch    (Ann  Samford  '48)  3828  Forest  Glen  Dr.,  Birnungham, 

Ala.  35213 

Ex-Officio 
Director  of  the  Alumnae  Association:    Mrs.  Bernard  L.  Rfj\ms    (Ann  Morrison 

'42)  Sweet  Briar,  Va.  24595 
Boxwood  Circle  Chairman:    Mrs.  John  A.  Tate,  Jr.,    (Dorothy  Nicholson   '38) 

P.  O.  Box  2515,  Davidson,  N.  C.  28036 
Past  President  of  Alumnae  Association  and  Editor,  Alumnae  Magazine:     Mrs. 

Lewis  Booker   (Catharine  Fitzgerald  '47)  114  W.  Hadley  Rd.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

45419 


Alumnae  Clubs 

Sweet  Briar  alumnae  clubs  are  located  in  the  areas  shown  be- 
low. Names  and  addresses  of  club  presidents  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Alumnae  Office  at  Sweet  Briar, 


Amherst,  Virginia 
Atlanta,  Georgia 
Augusta,  Georgia 
Austin,  Texas 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
Birmingham,  Alabama 
Boston,  Massachusetts 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina 
Charlottesville,  Virginia 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Columbia,  South  Carolina 
Dallas,  Texas 
Denver,  Colorado 
Fairfield  County,  Connecticut 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina 
Houston,  Texas 
Huntsville,  Alabama 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 
Jacksonville,  Florida 
Lexington,  Kentucky 
Louisville,  Kentucky 
Lynchburg,  Virginia 
Miami,  Florida 


Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
Montgomery,  Alabama 
Nashville,  Tennessee 
New  York,  New  York 
Norfolk,  Virginia 
Northern  New  Jersey 
Peninsula  of  Virginia 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 
Phoenix,  Arizona 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Princeton,  New  Jersey 
Richmond,  Virginia 
Roanoke,  Virginia 
Rochester,  New  York 
San  Diego,  California 
Savannah,  Georgia 
Seattle,  AVashington 
Southern  California 
St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Utica,  New  York 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Westchester  County,  New  York 
^\'ilmington,  Delaware 
\Vinston-Salem,  North  Carolina 
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ALUMNAE  REPRESENTATIVES  ON  ADMISSION 

Sweet  Briar  alumnae  cooperate  with  the  Committee  on  Admis- 
sion by  representing  the  College  at  school  conferences  and  by  being 
available  to  prospective  students  for  consultation.  The  alumnae 
listed  below  are  prepared  to  give  information  about  admission, 
scholarships,  and  campus  life. 

Alabama 

Birmingham:    *Mrs.  David  Chapman,  49  Pine  Crest  Rd.   35223 
Huntsville:    •Mrs.  Frank  Noojin,  Jr.  415  Zandale  Dr.,  S.W.   35801 
Montgomery:    Mrs.  Marvin  Carroll,  3573  Thomas  Ave.   36111 

Arizona 

Paradise  Valley:    Mrs.  James  E.  Meyer,  6200  E.  Redwing  Rd.   85253 

Arkansas 

Te.xarkana:    Mrs.  Kenneth  Dickey,  1902  Ash  St.   75501 

California 

CoRONADO:    Mrs.  Wilson  E.  D.  Shepherd,  861  J.  Ave.  92118 

Los  Angeles:    Mrs.  Edmund  Fisher,  Jr.,  1245  Dartmouth  Ave.,  Claremont   91711 

Miss  Lisa  Fowler,  1409  Midvale  #322   90024 

Mrs.  Trude  C.  Taylor,  Jr.,  10639  Wellworth  Ave.,  Los  Angeles   90024 

Mrs.  Charles  Nager,  Jr.,  1612  Chelsea  Rd.,  Palos  Verdes  Est.   90274 
*Mrs.  Edward  N.  Glad,  519  Meadow  Grove,  Pasadena   91103 
San  Francisco:    Mrs.  Richard  R.  Treadwell,  P.O.  Box  1017,  Ross   94957 

Colorado 

Denver:    Mrs.  Davis  Ammons,  9  Polo  Club  Dr.   80209 
•Mrs.  Lewis  M.  Borden,  2830  East  7th  Ave.   80206 
Mrs.  Eugene  D.  Hill,  Jr.,  3910  S.  Hillcrest  Dr.   80237 
Mrs.  Paul  H.  Styers,  3984  S.  Pinehurst  Circle   80235 

Connecticut 

Fairfield  County:    Mrs.  Henry  T.  Berry,  74  Christie  Hill  Rd.,  Darien   06820 
•Mrs.  Robert  Gamble,  82  Arrowhead  Trail,  New  Canaan    06840 

Mrs.  Robert  Liddel,  24  Nearwater  Lane,  Riverside  06878 

Mrs.  Frederick  Clarke,  Jr.,  99  Turtleback  Rd.,  Wilton   06897 

Mrs.  Gerald  P.  Kaplan,  201  Branch  Brook  Rd.,  W^ilton   06897 

Mrs.  James  B.  Olney,  Glen  Hill  Lane,  Wilton   06897 
Northern:    Mrs.  Robert  A.  Peck,  46  Mt.  View  Terrace,  Hamden   06514 

Miss  Jean  MacKenzie,  63-C-Downey  Dr.,  Manchester  06040 

Mrs.  Charles  D.  Tuttle,  South  St.,  Middlebury  06762 

Mrs.  Robert  Schmalz,  110  Linden  St.,  New  Haven   06511 

Mrs.  Peter  Hale,  1238  Scard  Rd.,  Wallingford  06492 

Delaware 

Wilmington:    Mrs.  David  Hamlin,  703  Sharpley  Rd.    19803 
Mrs.  G.  Carlton  Sutton,  121  Delview  Rd.,  Windybush    19803 


•Committee  chairman. 
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District  of  Columbia  and  Vicinity 

Alexandria:    Mrs.  James  T.  Aver)-,  Jr.,  9005  Vernon  View  Dr.    22308 
•Miss  Donna  Edgerton  '68,  301  N.  Beauregard  St.    22312 

Mrs.  Daniel  M.  Kelly,  100  Sylvan  Court    22304 

Mrs.  John  MacKinnon,  3203  Alabama  Ave.    22305 

Mrs.  E.  Sheldon  Potter,  1801  Windmill  Lane   22307 

Miss  Marie  Sushka,  35  Cockrell    22304 

Mrs.  John  Ticer,  512  Prince  St.    22314 
Annandale:    Mrs.  William  F.  Morrissey,  6820  Cherry  Lane     22003 
Arlington:    Mrs.  James  F.  Olmsted,  4620  N.  26th  St.    22207 

Mrs.  Daniel  Redmond,  4857  X.  35th  Rd.    22207 
Bethesda:    Mrs.  Raymond  J.  Rasenberger,  7417  Haddington  PI.    20034 

Mrs.  Lyman  Stewart,  5820  Midhill  St.,  Kenwood  Park    20034 
Chevy  Chase:    Mrs.  Henry  Jones,  7211  Summit  Ave.    20015 

Mrs.  Edward  J.  Leonard,  3704  Kenilworth  Driveway,  No.    20015 

Mrs.  Dickson  R.  Loos,  6400  Garnett  Dr.    20015 

Miss  Courtney  Stevenson,  5814  Hillburne  Way    20015 
Fairfax:    Mrs.  Pierpont  Buck,  11105  Pelham  Lane    22030 

Mrs.  Wallace  Clement,  5016  Prestwick  Dr.    22030 
*Miss  Carter  Hunter  '68,  2211  Mohegan  Rd.,  Falls  Church    22043 
Greenbelt:    Miss  Elizabeth  Hutchins,  7024  Hanover  Park    20770 
McLean:    Mrs.  Christopher  Ray,  1560  Forest  Villa  Lane    22101 
Oakton:    Mrs.  Thomas  O.  Lawson,  11201  Country  PI.    22124 

Mrs.  Stephen  P.  Gibert,  2435  Freetown  Dr.,  Reston   22070 
Reston:    Mrs.  Robert  S.  Smith,  H,  11540  Links  Dr.    22070 
Rockville:    Mrs.  Sharon  Schinnerer,  828  Azalea  Dr.    20850 
Washington: 

Miss  Barbara  Gracey  71,  2300-40th  St.,  N.W.-2    20007 

Mrs.  L.  Parker  Harrell,  5323  Carvel  Rd.    20016 

Mrs.  Lawrence  Jacobsen,  4416  Edmunds  St.,  N.W.    20007 

Mrs.  Michael  K.  Johns,  5321  Broad  Brancli  Rd.,  N.W.    20015 

Miss  Jean  Mann,  2618-41  St.  #2,  N.W.   20007 

Mrs.  John  H.  Midlen,  4800  Tilden  St.,  N.W.    20016 

Mrs.  Winston  Miller,  1928  Belmont  Rd.,  N.W.    20009 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Smith,  4807  Jamestown  Rd.    20016 

Mrs.  George  Walter,  4210  43rd  St.,  N.W.    20016 

Mrs.  Ruth  Wenzel,  3104  33rd  Place,  N.^V.    20008 
Wheaton;    Miss  Catherine  Coleman,  3008  Bel  Pre  Rd.,  Apt.  1-A    20802 

Florida 

Jacksonville:    Mrs.  William  D.  King,  5064  Pirates  Cove  Rd.    32210 
Mrs.  Hugh  Magevney,  III,  4444  Country  Club  Rd.     32210 
Miss  Mary  Ann  Osborne,  5005  Yacht  Club  Dr.    32210 
♦Miss  Anne  Rhett  Taylor,  5024  Pirates  Cove  Rd.    32210 
Miami:    Mrs.  William  Teachout,  6275  W.  121  St.    33156 

St.  Petersburg:    Mrs.  Wilham  W.  W.  Knight,  100  Bay  Point  Dr.,  N.E.    33704 
Tallahassee:    Mrs.  Joseph  Edwards,  304  DeSoto  Dr.    32303 

Georgia 

Atlanta:    Mrs.  Nathan  V.  Hendricks,  IH,  230  The  Prado   30309 
Mrs.  Kevin  Kidd,  4315  Paces  Ferry  Rd.,  N.W.   30339 
Miss  Susan  Tucker,  991  Somerset  Dr.,  N.W.   30327 
Miss  Kay  Trogdon,  1  Collier  Rd.  #11    30309 
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Augusta:    Mrs.  Arthur  Humphries,  Jr.,  2908  Lombardy  Court,  N.  Augusta   309M 

Mrs.  Stewart  Phinizy,  III,  756  Tripps  Court    30904 
Savannah:    Mrs.  J.  Laurence  Dunn,  124  West  Gaston  St.    31401 

Mrs.  Henry  F.  Garlington,  34  Washington  Ave.    31405 

Hawaii 

Honolulu:    Mrs.  Robert  B.  Marchant.  3830  Tantalus  Dr.    96822 

Illinois 

Chicago:    Mrs.  William  A.  Cook,  319  Lincoln  Ave.,  Glencoe    60022 

Miss  Melissa  Greenwood,  24  N.  Donald  Ave.,  Arlington  Heights  60004 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Schreiner,  1234  Swainwood  Dr.,  Glenview    60025 
Mrs.  William  D.  Chapin,  232  E.  Hickory  St.,  Hinsdale   60521 

Lake  Forest:   Mrs.  Ronald  F.  Young,  2010  Knollwood  Rd.,  Lake  Forest  60045 

Indiana 

Indianapolis:    Mrs.  J.  B.  Barrow,  4903  LeMans  Dr.    46205 
•Mrs.  Logan  Blackburn,  8210  Red  Bud  Lane,  West    46256 

Kentucky 

Lexington:    Mrs.  Merle  Butterick,  200  Patchen  Dr.,  Apt.  147   40502 
Louisville:    Mrs.  Robert  Nichols,  3928  Old  Brownsboro  Rd.  40207 

Louisiana 

Lake  Charles:    Mrs.  Bryan  Kornegay,  Box  610,  Cameron    70631 
New  Orleans:    Mrs.  Kenneth  C.  Kennedy,  1653  Robert  St.    70115 

Mrs.  Maurice  Stockton,  Jr.,  220  Audubon  Blvd.    70118 
Shreveport:    Mrs.  William  A.  Childs,  Jr.,  922  Dehnar    71106 

Mrs.  Harry  Nelson,  510  Pierremont  Circle    71106 

Maryland 

Baltimore:    Mrs.  Herbert  B.  MacLea,  29  Murray  Hill  Circle    21212 

Mrs.  E.  Stuart  Quarngesser,  Jr.,  1007  Winding  Way    21210 

Mrs.  William  H.  Spencer,  IV,  3  Merryman  Court    21210 

Mrs.  A.  Adamson  Taylor,  1304  John  St.    21217 

Mrs.  Gilbert  C.  Hooper,  Jr.,  8215  White  Manor,  Dr.,  Lutherville    21093 
•Mrs.  John  Waters,  313  Morris  Ave.,  Lutherville    21093 
Severna  Park:    Mrs.  John  Morton,  III,  532  Bowline  Rd.   21146 

Massachusetts 

Boston:    Miss  Judith  L.  Benson,  34  Hamilton  Rd.,  Arlington   02174 
Miss  Lucinda  Ann  Young,  97  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Apt.  22   02108 
•Mrs.  Gary  L.  Gross,  25  Edgehill  Rd.,  Brookline   02146 
Mrs.  Peter  Page,  223  Moss  Hill  Rd.,  Jamaica  Plain  02130 
Mrs.  David  L.  Phillips,  23  Greystone  Park,  Lynn    01902 
Mrs.  Roger  D.  Mackay,  159  Mill  St.,  Westwood   02090 

Michigan 

Grosse  Pointe:    Mrs.  J.  Armistead  Burwell,  285  McMillian  Rd.   48236 

Minnesota 

Minneapolis:    Mrs.  Martin  Clark,  4612  Drexel  Ave.   55424 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Pesek,  2350  W.  Lake  of  the  Isles  Blvd.   55405 
St.  Paul:    Mrs.  Carl  Drake,  1695  Delaware  55118 
Wavzata:    Mrs.  Charles  A.  Marvin,  133  W.  Birch  Lane   55391 
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Mississippi 

Jackson:    Mrs.  Charles  L.  Neill,  Jr.,  451  Glenway    39216 

Missouri 

St.  Louis:   Miss  Anne  Stupp,  2  Bellerive  Country  Club  Grounds    63141 

Montana 

Great  Falls:    Mrs.  Charles  D.  Pierce,  1201-26  Ave.,  S.W.    59401 

New  Jersey 

Brookside:    Mrs.  I.  Jackson  Angell,  Jr.,  6  Tingley  Rd.    07926 
Chatham:    Mrs.  William  K.  Kurz,  92  Highland  Ave.    07928 
Dover:    Mrs.  Norman  Smith,  Nerewood  Rd.    07801 
Fanwood:    Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Young,  214  Burns  Way    07023 
Fair  Lawn:    Mrs.  Charles  C.  Gaver,  12  Ballard  PI.    07410 
Hillside:    Mrs.  James  P.  Whitlock,  214  Exeter  Way    07205 
Livingston:    Mrs.  Herman  Straham,  321-325  E.  Cedar  St.    07039 
Madison:    Mrs.  Robert  E.  Blanchard,  6  Coursen  Way    07940 

Mrs.  Bradley  R.  Thayer,  179  Woodland  Rd.    07940 
Middleton:    Mrs.  Tarmo  Tammaru,  29  Dogwood  Rd.    07748 
Mountain  Lakes:    Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Wohlers,  25  Melrose  Rd.   07046 
Pompton  Lakes:    Mrs.  Earl  A.  Leonard,  424  Wanaque  Ave.,  Apt.  24    07442 
Ridgewood:    Mrs.  Bruce  F.  Banta,  131  West  End  Ave.   07450 
Short  Hills:    Mrs.  Douglas  Chalmers,  29  Marion  Ave.    07078 
•Mrs.  William  D.  Crow,  22  The  Crescent    07078 

Miss  Elizabeth  Foothorap,  49  Whitney  Rd.    07078 

Mrs.  James  A.  Glascock,  Jr.,  307  Forest  Dr.    07078 

Mrs.  Leonard  M.  Horton,  P.  O.  Box  308    07078 
Verona:    Mrs.  Robert  P.  Foster,  Jr.,  119  Park  Ave.    07044 
Westfield:    Mrs.  William  M.  Arnheim,  III,  751  Saint  Mark's  Ave.    07090 

Mrs.  Robert  A.  Watson,  936  Highland  Ave.    07090 
Princeton:    Mrs.  Homer  D.  Jones,  188  Carter  Rd.    08540 

Mrs.  Bonsall  Strong,  91  Hun  Rd.    08540 

New  York 

Grand  Island:    Mrs.  John  A.  Cooke,  3179  W.  River  Pkwy.    14072 
Ithaca:    Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Durland,  398  Ellis  Hollow  Rd.    14850 
Long  Island:    "Mrs.  Lewis  Shapiro,  133  Fairview  Ave.,  Great  Neck    11021 
Mrs.  K.  B.  Van  de  Water,  174  Parsons  Dr.,  Hempstead    11550 
Mrs.  Robert  V.  W.  Croker,  Jr.,  46  School  Lane,  Lloyd  Harbor,  Huntington   11743 
Mrs.  Richard  W.  Fenn,  100  LaRue  Dr.,  Huntington    11743 
Mrs.  R.  L.  Swiggett,  East  Gate  Rd.,  Lloyd  Harbor,  Huntington    11743 
Mrs.  Robert  Norton,  146  Baldurn  Ave.,  Locust  Valley    11560 
Mrs.  West  P.  Woodbridge,  Jr.,  Horse  Shoe  Rd.,  Mill  Neck     1 1765 
New  York  City:    Mrs.  Michael  Maw,  125  East  84th  St.,  Apt.  9D    10O28 

Miss  Fran  Griffith,  200  East  74th  St.,  Apt.  16-B    10021 
Rochester:    Mrs.  Carolyn  S.  Dillon,  15  Birmingham  Dr.    14618 
•Mrs.  Franklin  V.  Peale,  Jr.,  243  Bonnie  Brae  Ave.    14618 
Mrs.  Ralph  Peters,  16  Whitestone  Lane    14618 
Mrs.  Michael  Wilder,  1800  Strong  Rd.,  Victor    14564 
Utica:    Mrs.  Richard  H.  Balch,  1202  Parkway,  East    13501 
Westchester  County:    Mrs.  Ralph  Emling,  441  Bronxville  Rd.,  Bronxville    10708 
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Mrs.  Peter  Thorpe,  6  Pine  Terrace,  Bronxville    10708 
Mrs.  John  E.  Neill,  10  West  Way,  Chappaqua    10514 
Mrs.  John  Thorne,  One  Flower  Ave.,  Hastings-on-Hudson    10706 
*Mrs.  William  O'Connor,  Jr.,  16  Chestnut  Ave.,  Larchmont    10538 
Mrs.  Carolyn  Monger,  95  Wiltshire  Rd.,  Apt.  C-7,  Scarsdale    10583 
Mrs.  Vernon  Sharp,  40  Lynwood  Rd.,  Scarsdale     10583 

North  Carolina 

Charlotte:    Mrs.  E.  O.  Anderson,  III,  4008  Rhodes  Ave.   28210 

Mrs.  Henry  Carrison,  3900  Ridgecrest   28221 
Fayetteville:    Mrs.  Shelby  Stevens,  7005  Darnell  St.  28302 
Greensroro:    'Mrs.  David  H.  Kilroy,  1000  Hammel  Rd.    27408 
Raleich:    Miss  Blair  Both,  2704  Kilgore  St.    27607 
Salisbury:    Mrs.  J.  J.  Suinmerell,  3  Dogwood  Rd.   28144 
Winston-Salem:    'Mrs.  Frank  Murphy,  635  Roslyn  Rd.    27104 

Mrs.  George  H.  Foster,  600  Wellington  Rd.    27106 

Ohio 

CiNCiNN,\Ti:    Mrs.  Sallie  G.  Beck,  6308  Corbly  St.,  Apt.  2   45230 

Mrs.  John  H.  Clippinger,  3580  Shaw   45226 

Mrs.  William  Gale,  4  Handasyde  Lane    45208 

Mrs.  James  R.  Griess,  5695  Kugler  Mill  Rd.    45236 

Mrs.  Smith  Hickenlooper,  Jr.,  2556  Observatory  Rd.   45208 

Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Landen,  1226  Cliff  Laine  Dr.    45226 

Mrs.  David  W.  Peck,  266  Poage  Farm  Rd.   45215 

Mrs.  George  E.  Smith,  7  Observatory  Hill    45208 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Burton,  145  E.  Fountain,  Glendale  Dr.   45246 

Mrs.  J.  Graydon  DeCamp,  811  Princeton  Dr.,  Terrace  Park  45174 
Cleveland:    Mrs.  Edward  S.  Allen,  11859  Edgewater  Dr.   44107 

Mrs.  Philip  Boggs,  206  Plymouth  Dr.,  Bay  Village    44140 
•Mrs.  Janet  B.  Crane,  20  Fox  Glen  Rd.,  Chagrin  Falls    44022 

Mrs.  Harry  H.  Bromley,  2998  Huntington  Rd.    44120 

Mrs.  Edgar  S.  Bowerfind,  Jr.,  2373  Demington  Dr.,  Cleveland  Heights   44106 

Mrs.  Laurence  C.  A.  Schwartz,  1202  Oakridge  Dr.,  Cleveland  Heights   44121 

Mrs.  Morris  A.  Bradley,  Old  Mill  Rd.,  Gates  Mills   44040 

Mrs.  Paul  Davey,  Jr.,  7335  Sylvan  Dr.,  Twin  Lakes,  Kent   44240 

Mrs.  John  G.  Stone,  1310  West  Melrose,  Westlake    44145 
Columbus:    Miss  Pam  Pryor,  3014  Fair  Ave.    43209 

Mrs.  Charles  Weis,  487  W.  Central  Ave.,  Delaware    43015 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Rea,  890  Vernon  Heights  Blvd.,  Marion    43302 
Dayton:    Miss  Tricia  Hammer,  3146  Upper  Bellbrook  Rd.,  Bellbrook    45305 

Mrs.  Edward  Kuntz,  Jr.,  100  Tait  Rd.   45429 

Mrs.  Vail  K.  Miller,  3300  Sunny  Crest  Lane    45419 

Mrs.  William  V.  Richards,  Jr.,  5848  Mark  Dale  Dr.   45459 
Toledo:    Mrs.  Thomas  Deupree,  14341  No.  River  Rd.,  Box  236,  Pemberville    43450 
*Mrs.  Albert  A.  Getman,  Jr.,  26855  W.  River  Rd.,  Perrysburg    43551 

Mrs.  Erwin  R.  Effler,  2359  Valleybrook  Dr.    43615 

Mrs.  Richard  A.  Entenmann,  2633  Juniper  St.    43614 

Mrs.  Harland  Howe,  3638  Willow  Lane  Dr.    43615 

Mrs   William  Miller.  3025  Vallev  View  Dr.    43615 

Mrs.  Howard  W.  Wilson,  2127  Collinway,  Apt.  #  14  43606 
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Oklahoma 

Oklahoma  City:    Miss  Elaine  Schuster,  1224  N.W.  33rd  Place    73118 

Oregon 

Portland:    Mrs.  Sean-Patrick  M.  Gilronan,  #  32  KnoUwood,  3300  S.  W.  Beaver- 
ton  Hillsdale  Highway   97201 

Pennsylvania 

Bethlehem:    Mrs.  Richard  W.  Young,  1317  Woodland  Circle    18017 
Philadelphl\:    Mrs.  Richard  F.  Baruch,  841  Merion  Sq.  Rd.,  Gladwyne    19035 

Mrs.  Alfred  Ranch,  Jr.,  308  Brentford  Rd.,  Gladwyne     19035 

Mrs.  William  Moeckel,  Jr.,  8  Kent  Lane,  Paoli    19301 
*Mrs.  Craig  R.  Dripps,  415  Robinwood  Rd.,  Strafford    19087 

Mrs.  Lawrence  H.  Bloom,  283  Hathaway  Lane,  Wynnewood    19096 

Mrs.  Harold  W.  Carle,  511  Shortridge  Dr.,  Wynnewood   190^)6 
Pittsburgh:    *Mrs.  I.  G.  Davis,  Deer  Spring  Lane    15238 

Mrs.  J.  O.  Phillips,  105  Fahnestock  Rd.    15215 

Mrs.  Harry  A.  Thompson,  419  Devonshire  St.    15232 
Sewicklev:    Mrs.  Jeremy  C.  Treherne  Thomas,  527  Cochran  St.    15143 
Spring  Grove:    Mrs.  John  Silcox,  Jr.,  "Edgewood"    17362 
Wyomissing:    Mrs.  Otto  O.  Putnam,  1337  Cleveland  Ave.    19610 
Zionsville:    Mrs.  Rex  M.  Baker,  Jr.,  Box  8    18092 

Rhode  Island 

Warwick:    Mrs.  Kenneth  Franklin,  70  Moore  St.    02889 

South  Carolina 

Charleston:  Mrs.  Felix  C.  Pelzer,  11  Legare  St.  29401 
Columbia:    Mrs.  T.  M.  Belser,  Jr.,  1135  Sunnyside  Dr.    29204 

Mrs.  Kirkman  Finlay,  Jr.,  724  Hampton  Hill  Rd.   29209 

Mrs.  J.  A.  McFarland,  6362  Goldbranch  Rd.  29206 
Greenville:    Mrs.  Jan  Schipper,  115  Brookside  ^Vay    29605 

Tennessee 

Lookout  Mt.:    Mrs.  Robert  M.  Kimzey,  Jr.,  120  N.  Hermitage  Ave.   37350 
Memphis:    Mrs.  Thomas  Baker,  3120  Seminary  Cove,  Germantown    38138 

Mrs.  Jack  M.  My  rick,  3653  Poplar    38116 
Nashville:    'Mrs.  Alexander  McLeod,  203  Evelyn  Ave.    37205 

Texas 

Austin:    Mrs.  G.  Felder  Thornhill,  III,  14  Xiles  Rd.    78703 

Corsicana:    Mrs.  Lynn  Sanders,  1212  Governors  Dr.    75110 

Dallas:    *Mrs.  Robert  S.  Bush,  3709  Caruth    75225 

Mrs.  Lynn  D.  Durham,  Jr.,  7042  Town  North  Dr.  75231 
Mrs.  Ricahrd  J.  Lorenz,  1409  Melrose,  Richardson  75080 
Mrs.  Blair  G.  Mercer,  3649  Maplewood 

Ft.  Worth:    Mrs.  Robert  J.  Dowling,  6436  Rosemont  Ave.    76116 

Houston:    Mrs.  Fred  D.  Herring,  2310  Locke  Lane   77019 
*Mrs.  Phillip  Sherwood,  335  Tynebridge  Lane    77024 

San  Antonio:    *Mrs.  CoUord  McLaughlin,  2919  Chisholm  Trail    78217 
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Virginia 

Glouceste),:    Mrs.  H.  Blair  Farinholt,  Ware  Neck    23061 
Irvington:    Mrs.  R.  L.  Stephens,  Topside  22480 
Li  xington:    Miss  Margery  Jackson,  406  Reid  St.   24450 
Lynchburg:    Mrs.  Marc  A.  Schewel,  1527  Club  Dr. 

Mrs.  Monroe  Baldwin,  213  \Voodland  Ave.   24503 
Mario.n:    Mrs.  Stephen  Schulz,  346  North  Street   24354 

Mrs.  Daniel  Benjamin  Thompson,  1107  Green  Ave.    24354 
Monroe:    Mrs.  T.  W.  Pettyjohn,  "Green  Hill"    24574 
NEwroRT  News:    Mrs.  Gordon  B.  Cutler,  27  Ivy  Home  Rd.,  Hampton   23369 

Mrs.  E.  H.  Rucker,  Jr.,  43  Hertzler  Rd.    23602 
•Mrs.  Joseph  Woodward,  4  Merry  Circle    23606 

Mrs.  Upshur  T.  Joyner,  209  Emmaus  Rd.,  Poquoson    23362 
Norfolk:    'Mrs.  Charles  O.  Burgess,  Jr.,  1340  Boiling  Ave.    23508 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Clark,  1428  Daniel  Ave.    23.505 

Miss  Mary  Fantone,  1312  Alanton  Dr.,  Va.  Beach   23450 

Mrs.  John  O.  Wynne,  5204  Atlantic  Ave.,  Virginia  Beach    23451 
Portsmouih:    Mrs.  Michael  T.  Barr,  Powhatan    23139  • 
Richmond:    Mrs.  V.  Cassel  Adamson,  Jr.,  4233  Kingcrest  Pkwy.    23225 

Mrs.  J.  Riley  Ayers,  29  Maxwell  Rd.    23226 
•Mrs.  Philip  J.  Bagley,  HI,  3406  Wythe  Ave.    23221 

Mrs.  Evans  B.  Brasfield,  6107  Howard  Rd.    23226 

Miss  Gretchen  Buis,  8802  Sierra  Rd.    23229 

Mrs.  James  E.  Covington,  Jr.,  6209  Three  Chopt  Rd.   23226 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Ginn,  HI,  2  Clarke  Rd.    23226 

Mrs.  Robert  W.  Michael,  612  Mayfair  Ave.     23226 

Mrs.  Michael  Morchower,  8912  River  Rd.    23229 

Mrs.  William  A.  Pusey,  3804  Tomacee  Rd.   23221 

Mrs.  William  Randolph  Smith,  3947  Berrybrook  Drive    23234 

Mrs.  David  H.  Taylor,  Ravcnswood,  8718  River  Rd.    23229 

Mrs.  Edward  M.  Twohy,  308  HoUyport  Rd.  23229 
Roanoke:    •Mrs.  Stanley  Brcakell,  2726  Nottingham  Rd.,  Sherwood  Forest   24014 

Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Winn,  Jr.  2962  Rosalind  Ave.,  S.  W.    24014 
Staunton:    Mrs.  Wayt  B.  Timberlake,  III,  1024  Warwick  Dr.   24401 
Suffolk:    Mrs.  Hugh  L.  Holland,  Jr.,  1107  Lake  Point  Lane  23434 
Waynesboro:    Mrs.  Malcolm  G.  Jones,  Jr.,  1320  Hollins  Rd.   22980 

Washington 

Bellevue:    Mrs.  Graham  Anderson,  8504  N.  E.  15    98004 

Medina:    Mrs.  E.  L.  Pierce  Milholland,  7407  Rambling  Lane    98039 

West  Virginia 

Charleston:    Mrs.  Thomas  G.  Potterfield,  4611  Virginia  Ave.,  S.  E.  25304 

Wisconsin 

Milwaukee:    Mrs.  Frank  E.  Briber,  Jr.,  7525  N.  Links  Way   53217 

Foreign 

Hong  Kong:    Mrs.  Jacob  Chuang,  Apt.  3A,  2nd  Floor,  43A  Chung  Hom-Koh  Rd. 

R.B.L.   813 
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Academic  Honors,  27,  115 
Academic  Regulations,  26 
Accident  Insurance,  120 
Achievement  Tests,  15 
Administrative  Staff,  106 
Admission,  14,  133 

Advanced  Standing,  17 

Committee,  14,  15,  16,  17 

Day  Students,  18 

Early  Decision  Plan,  16,  17 

Foreign  Students,  18 

Readmission,  27 
Advanced  Placement,  20 
Ad\  isers,  9 
Alumnae  Association,  13,  129, 

130,  131,  132 

Representatives  on  Admission, 
14,  133 
American  History  and  Literature, 

22,  95 
Amherst  County  Grants,  123 
Anthropology,  Courses  in,  83 
Art,  Courses  in,  33 
Art  Exhibitions,  9 
Asian  Studies,  96 
Astronomy,  57 
Athletic  Association,  8,  73 
Babcock  Fine  Arts  Center,  12 
Benedict  Scholar,  115,  124 
Biology,  Courses  in,  37 
Board  of  Directors,  6,  7,  99 
Board  of  Overseers,  7,  99 
Boley  Prize,  29,  115 
Book  Collector's  Award,  29 
Book  Shop,  12,  29,  107,  120,  125 
Buildings,  11 
Burnett  Scholarship,  124 
Calendar,  31 
Capron  Award,  29,  115 
Campus  Cashier,  121 
Career  Counseling,  10,  11 
Challenge,  8 
Chaplain,  8,  10 
Chemistry,  Courses  in,  40 
Class  Attendance,  26 
Classical  Civilization,  54 
College  Board  Tests,  15,  20 
College  Council,  7 
College  Scholarship  Service,  121,  122 
Communications  with  the  College,  144 
Community  Life,  7 
Computer  Center,  13,  108 
Concert  Choir,  8 
Concerts,  9 
Counseling,  9 
Courses  of  Instruction,  32 
Creative  Writing,  46,  51 


Credit  Ratio,  19,  26 
Dance,  Courses  in,  72,  95 
Dance  and  Drama  Major,  95 
Dance  Theatre,  8,  74 
Day  Students,  18,  118 
Dean's  List,  27 
Degree  Re(|uirements,  19 
Degrees  Conferred  1975,  111 
Departments,  32 
Division  of  Social  Studies,  81 

Majors,  81 
Double  Majors,  22 
Drama  Courses  in,  50 

Major,  22,  46,  95 
Early  Decision  Plan,  16 
Economics,  Courses  in,  87 
Echication,  Courses  in,  44 
Eight-College  Exchange,  25 
Eligibility,  26 
Endowment,  118 
English,  Courses  in,  46 
Enrollment,  117 
Entrance  Units,  14 
Environmental  Studies,  22,  96 
European  Civilization,  97 
Examination  and  Tests,  26 

Comprehensive,  19,  22 

Foreign  Language,  21 

Oral,'23 

Placement,  21 
Exchange  Programs,  25 
Faculty,  101 
Fees,  118,  119,  120 
Film,  Courses  in,  36,  51 
Financial  Aid,  121 
Focus,  8 
Foreign  Languages 

Courses  in,  59 

Degree  Requirements,  19 

Placement  Tests,  21 
Foreign  Study,  23 
Founder,  see  Historical  Sketch 
France,  Junior  Year  in,  24,  109 
French.  Courses  in,  60 
Freshman  Chorus,  8 
Freshman  Honor  List,  27,  115 
General  Honors,  27 
General  Information,  6-13 
German,  Courses  in,  63 
Government,  Courses  in,  89 
Grades  and  Quality  Points,  26 
Greek,  Courses  in,  52 
Grounds,  11 
Guion  Award,  29,  115 
Health  Education,  73 
Healtli  Records,  16 
Health  Services,  10,  12,  120 
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History,  Courses  in,  91 

Historical  Sketch,  6 

Honor  System,  10,  26 

Honors,  27,  115 

Honors  Program,  23 

Instruction,  Courses  of,  32 

Insurance,  120 

Interdepartmental  Majors,  22,  95 

Interdisciplinary  Majors,  22,  81,  82 

International  Affairs,  22,  81,  97 

Italian,  Courses  in,  64 

Judicial  Committee,  7 

Junior  Honors,  29 

Junior  Year  Abroad,  23 

Kindergarten,  13,  44 

Language  Placement,  21 

Latin,  Courses  in,  52 

Lectures,  9 

Library,  12,  109 

Loan  Funds,  127 

Local  Colleges  Exchange,  25 

Majors,  21 

Manson  Scholar,  115;  124 

Married  Students,  27 

Mathematical  Physics,  22,  95 

Mathematics,  Courses  in,  57 

McVea  Scholars,  29,  115 

Modern  Languages  Courses  in,  59 

Music,  Courses  in,  67 

Fees,  119 
Nelson  Award,  29,  115 
Nursery  School,  13,  44 
Orientation,  10 
Paint  and  Patches,  8 
Parent's  Confidential  Statement, 

121,  122,  123,  124 
Pass/Fail,  26 

Phi  Beta  Kappa,  6,  29,  115 
Philosophy,  Courses  in,  70 
Photography,  Courses  in,  36 
Physical  Education,  19,  20.  71 
Physician,  10,  12,  16,  106,  109 
Physics,  Courses  in,  75 
Placement  Tests,  11,  20 
Plays,  8 

Political  Economy,  22,  81,  97 
Political  Science,  see  Government 
Premedical  Sciences,  22,  95 
Psychiatrist,  10,  106 
Psychology,  Courses  in,  77 
Public  Events,  9 
Rcadmission,  27 
Refund  Policy,  120 
Registration,  10,  27,  31 
Religion,  Courses  in,  79 

Sweet  Briar  College  provides  this  notice  of  its  intent  to  comply  with  the 
regulations  established  to  effectuate  Title  IX  of  the  Higher  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972  as  amended  by  Public  Law  93-568.  Although  this  college  is 
an  exempted  institution  with  regard  to  undergraduate  admissions  under  sec- 
tion 86-15  (d)  of  the  pertinent  regulations,  it  is  our  intention  to  adhere  to 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law  with  a  policy  of  non-discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex  with  regard  to  all  other  educational  programs  and  activities,  in- 
cluding employment. 


Religious  Services  and  Activities,  8 
Residence  Halls,  11 
Responsibility  for  Property,  120 
Returning  Students,  26,  27 
Rickards  Scholar,  115,  124 
Riding,  Courses  in,  73 
Riding  Program,  12,  73,  119 
St.  Andrews,  Junior  Year  at,  24 

Scholarship,  123 
Scholarships,  121 

Advanced  Standing,  122 

Alumnae  Clubs,  123 

Amherst  County,  123 

Early  Decision,  122 

Endowed,  125 

Foreign,  123 

Freshman,  122 

Honor,  115,  124 

Language  Tournament,  123 

Mathematics,  126 

Music,  126,  127 

Psychology,  29 

Science,  123,  126 

Special,  29 
Semester  in  Rome,  24 
Social  Studies,  Division  of,  81 

Courses  in,  82 
Sociology,  Courses  in,  84 
Spanish,  Courses  in,  65 
Special  Awards,  29 
Sports,  8,  73 
Station,  13 

Student  Activities  Fund,  120 
Student  Association,  7 
Student  Employment,  128 
Student  Organizations,  7,  8,  9,  73 
Student  Publications,  8 
Student  Teaching,  44 
Students  Enrolled  1974-75,  117 
Summer  Work  and  Study,  25 
Sweet  Briar  House,  11 
Sweet  Tones,  8 
Swimming,  11,  74 

Taylor  Fellowship  in  History,  30,  115 
Telegraphing  Money,  121 
Telephone,  College,  144 
Transcripts,  119 
Tuition  Payment  Plans,  118 
Vacations,  31,  121 
Vocational  Guidance,  9 
Washington  Semester,  25 
Winter  Term,  19,31,98 
Withdrawal,  27 
Writer's  Workshop.  51 
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COMMUNICATIONS  WITH  THE  COLLEGE 

Sweet  Briar,  Virginia  24595         Telephone:    (804)  381-5100 

General  matters  concerning  the  College:    the  President — 381-5521, 

or  Director  of  Public  Relations — 381-5422 
Admission:  Director  of  Admission — 381-5548 
Academic  work;  financial  aid;  withdrawal;  readmission: 

the  Dean— 381-5534 
Business  affairs:    Vice-President   and   Treasurer — 381-5525 
Housing;  social  activities;  student  services; 

Dean  of  Student  Affairs— 381-5529 
Transcripts  of  records:    Recorder — 381-5731 

Publications;  publicity:    Director  of  Public  Relations — 381-5422 
Junior  Year  in  France:    Director — 381-5241 
Alumnae   matters:    Director,   Alumnae   Association — 381-5513 
Grants,  gifts  and   bequests:    Director  of  College   Development — 

381-5571 

VISITING  THE  CAMPUS 

Visitors  are  welcome  and  student  guides  are  available  during  the 
academic  year.  Appointments  for  interviews  should  be  made  with 
the  Admission  Office  as  far  in  advance  as  possible.  The  office  is 
open  from  9  to  4:30  weekdays  and  until  noon  Saturdays  during 
the  academic  year;  it  is  closed  Saturdays  from  early  June  until 
after  Labor  Day. 

HOW  TO  REACH  SWEET  BRIAR 

The  College  is  in  the  country,   12  miles  north  of  Lynchburg  and 

165  miles  southwest  of  Washington  on  U.  S.  29,  three  miles  south  of 

its  intersection  with  U.  S.  60  in  Amherst.    It  is  100  miles  west  of 

Richmond  via  U.  S.  60. 

Planes:     Piedmont  Airlines   to  Lynchburg 

Trains:    Southern  Railway  to  Monroe,  five  miles  south  of  Sweet 

Briar.     Taxis    meet    trains    only    by    advance    arrangement    made 

through   the   College.    Charlottesville   is    the   nearest   stop   on    the 

C&O-B&O  lines. 
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